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PREFACE 


This book on the science of heat is intended to fill a place between an 
elementary text-book and a comprehensive treatise. It has been written 
to supply a want felt by many teachers and students for a work of moder- 
ate size that would represent the best that had been written on the subject 
by earlier well-known authorities, and at the same time include some 
account of recent investigations. 

The work is divided into two Parts. Part I is mainly descriptive and 
experimental, and although the notation of the calculus is introduced 
and explained, the mathematical treatment has been kept as simple as 
possible. Part II is of a more theoretical and advanced character. It 
starts with the laws of thermod)mamics, and after the more exact treat- 
ment of certain special subjects, including conduction, convection and 
radiation, passes on to an elementary consideration of statistical methods 
and the quantum theory. The subject of probability receives special 
attention. 

Part I is suitable for students preparing for Higher School ("ertificate 
or Intermediate Examinations in Physics, or for a university scholarship. 
It is, therefore, hoped that this Part will prove of use in the higher forms 
of schools. The complete book has been designed to meet the require- 
ments of those reading for a Pass Degree in Physics, and it should also 
furnish a good foundation for an Honours (‘ourse, for which additional 
reading would be necessary. Books such as those mentioned on pages 
837-8 would have to be consulted. 

We have adopted the historical method, and have attempted to trace 
the development of the science from the speculations of the early 
philosophers on the nature of heat through the conceptions of an 
igneous fluid, or caloric, in the i8th century, to the dynamical theory 
of the 19th century, and finally to the more abstruse ideas connected 
with the quantum theory. 

We believe that this method of treatment follows a natural order, and 
is important not only as possessing a cultural and educafional value but 
also as corresponding to the logical development of the ideas and 
principles involved. In this we have the support of the great scientific 
philosopher of the 19th century, Ernst Mach, who wrote : “ Let us 
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not cease to grasp the guiding hand of history. History has made all ; 
history c an alter all ”, and we can make our own the continuation of 
this quotation, “ I hope this of my historical investigation, that it may 
not be too tedious 

At th(‘ same time, modern researches relating to the subject have not 
been neglected. Some recent writers have attempted to separate the 
experimental from the theoretical aspects of a science — the pragmatit* 
from the dogmatit'— but it is rather in and through the interplay betw'cen 
experiment and theory that scientific progress has been most marked. 
We have tried to give a clear and simple account of recent experimental 
work on such subjects as calorimetry, hygrometry and low tcmj)erature 
research — work which has hitherto only been accessible in technical 
treatises or in the journals of the learned societies. We have also dealt 
with the advances made through the development of modern statistical 
methods and the quantum theory. 

In I^art I we have included a number of biographical notes on dis- 
tinguished workers in the subject, and we have been struck by the large 
part played by Sc otland in the development of the science of heat. T'his 
begins with the study of the thermometer and the laws of cooling made by 
George Martine (1702-1741) of St. Andrews —work which prepared the 
way for Joseph Black^s disc'overy of specific heat. The association of 
Black with James Watt is also memorable. At a later date we meet 
the names of Leslie, Forbes, the brothers James and William 'I'homson, 
Tait, Balfour Stewart, (Hcrk Maxwell, and many others. 

The science of meteorology, wliicli has assumed such im})ortance in 
recent years, depends, more than is often realised, upon a knowledge of 
the fundamental laws of heat. We have, therefore, devotc'd two chapters 
(XXI and XXII) to a discussion of the natural phenomena connected 
with the earth’s atmosphere and have attempted to describe some of the 
modern developments of this branch of science. 

Again, wc may direct the attention of teachers to Chapter XXIII 
where we have dealt fully with the vexed question of the dimensions of 
thermal quantities. The distinction between macroscopic (or molar) and 
microsc'opic thermal magnitudes is stres.sed ; while for the former the use 
of temperature as an independent physical quantity is convenient, for 
the latter this is unnec'essary because of the identification of heat with 
mechanical energy. 

Important questions arise in connection with the accurate values of the 
various physical quantities discussed and the symbols that are used to 
denote them. The Tables of Physical Constants throughout the book 
are in large measure based on the International Critical Tables, but we 
have also found the well-known books of Kaye and Laby, and of Childs, 
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of great assistance, as also the comprehensive Tables of Landolt and 
Bornstein. The work of R. T. Birge (1929) is important in that it gives 
a self-coTisisteTit scheme of fundamental physical constants, and a revision 
is much to be desired in the light of the important experimental results 
obtained in the last decade. Some of these later determinations are 
given in Appendix I (p. 841). 

We have adopted the symbols for thermodyniimic cpiantities recom- 
mended by the Commission on Symbols, Units and Nomenclature to 
the International Union of Pure and A})plied Physics, dated October i, 
1934. In the main, the symbols used in the book are in agreement with 
the recommendations of the Joint CVmimittee of the Chemical So('it‘ty, 
the Faraday Society, and the Physical Society (1937). have, however, 
followed Preston in using K for thermal conductivity and k for dilfusivity 
of temperature. 'Phe principal symbols we have em]doyed are given on 
pages 526 and 847. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the 1934 Commission 
we have stressed the importance of using the “joule'* as the unit of 
heat measured in units of energy, and also the use of the International 
(Kelvin) scale of temperature. The word joule should rhyme with 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE FIRST LAW OF THERMODYNAMICS 


Theories of the nature of heat. In studying the development of 
scientific theories wc frequently find that a particular theory seems to ebb 
and flow, now being received, now rejected. A striking example is 
afforded by theories as to the nature of light, the corpuscular theory and 
the undulatory theory alternately gaining predominance, till at last we 
are forced to conclude that there is some measure of truth in each. 

In heat we have two rival theories, the caloric theory and the kinetic 
or dynamic theory, and although the latter is generally supposed to have 
displaced the former, it may still be possible to restate the caloric theory 
in such a form as to be consistent with experimental facts. But it is 
doubtful whether any of the earlier exponents of the caloric theory would 
recognise the “ substance which they postulated in the mathematical 
abstraction which would nowadays take its place. 

In discussing theories as to the nature of heat it is necessary to make 
a very important distinction and to separate the conception of heat in a 
material body and that of heat in free space, or as we now term it “ radiant 
heat It was on account of his failure to realise this difference that 
much of the discussion in I.eslie’s treatise on Heat (1804) proved abortive. 
The word “ heat ” is now used to describe two distinct but related 
activities, the heat of a material body being associated with the vibrations 
of the particles composing it, and the radiant heat in free space being 
regarded as an electromagnetic disturbance travelling with the velocity 
of light. In each case, however, a certain amount of energy can be 
associated with the phenomenon, and we have now to inquire more 
closely into the nature of this relationship. This is, in fact, the main 
problem of thermodynamics, the branch of physics in which heat is 
regarded as a form of mechanical energy. 

The two rival theories of heat came into conflict at the end of the 
eighteenth and in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. The caloric? 
theory regarded heat as an imponderable indestructible fluid, which can 
pass from a hot body to a cold till temperature equilibrium is reached, 
while the kinetic or dynamic theory regarded heat as a form of energy, 
namely the kinetic energy of the ultimate particles of which the material 
body is composed. 
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in the light of our present-day knowledge we are inclined to be some- 
what contemptuous of the old-fashioned “ caloric theory ”, and to 
wonder why it could possibly have survived as long as it did. But we 
must remember that this theory really did explain a large proportion of 
the facts about heat which were known in the eighteenth century.* 

Consider the case of two bodies at different temperatures which are 
placed in contact. It is observed that the hot body becomes colder and 
the cold body hotter until finally they reach the same temperature. This 
is said to be due to “ caloric ” passing from the hot body to the cold 
one. Just as water at unequal heights in two vessels connected by a tube 
will flow from one to the other until the levels in the two vessels are 
equal, so the caloric may be regarded as flowing from the hot body to 
the cold one until the temperatures are equal. T’hus in this theory 
temperature may be regarded as the “ level ” of the caloric. When a 
piece of metal is hammered it grows hot ; this is because caloric is being 
hammered out of its j)ores. Similarly, when a piece of metal is bored 
with a drill it becomes hot ; this is because the borings being in small 
pieces cannot contain so much caloric and consequently it gets pressed 
out. vSo far, the observed facts fit the theory well. There is, however, 
one experimental observation which presents more difficulty. When 
a hot body is placed in contact with ice, the ice does not get warmer, 
although the hot body loses caloric. Some of the ice melts but the water 
formed is at the same temperature as the ice. We can get round the 
difficulty by supposing that the caloric combines with the i('e to form 
water, and in so doing ceases to be sensible. 'Thus water must be 
regarded as a compound of ice and caloric. 

I'he experiments of Rumford (1798) and Sir Humphry Davy (1799) 
proved that heat could be produced by friction, but the heat thus developed 
could not be traced to either of the material bodies which were rubbed 
together. These experiments brought to light facts which were in 
opposition to the caloric theory, although their significance was not fully 
realised at the time. Iwen Carnot, over twenty years later, at first ex- 
pressed his results as to the work done by a heat engine in terms of this 
theory, and it was not until after the accurate experimental researches 
of Joule from 1843 onwards gradually received recognition, that the caloric 
theory of heat received its death-blow% and the kinetic theory triumpihed. 

Introduction to thermodynamics. Thermodynamics deals with the 
transformation of energy. In the nineteenth century two important 
principles were stated which were called the first and second laws of 
thermodynamics. The first law of thermodynamics (Joule, 1843) states 
the connection between heat and mechanical work and leads up to the 
great principle known as the conservation of energy. The second law of 
thermodynamics (foreshadowed in the work of Sadi Carnot, 1824, but re- 
* See A. Wood, Jovle and the Sftuiy of Energy, p. 30 (1925). 
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stated in a form consistent with the dynamical theory of heat by Clausius, 
1850, and independently by W. Thomson, 1851) is concerned with the 
convertibility of energy, and gives us a method for determining how the 
amount of work obtainable from a certain quantky of heat depends on the 
tem})eratures between which the operation takes place. It leads us.to a 
mode of defining temperature in terms of the so-called absolute or 
thermodynamic scale. Classical thermodynamics is based on these two 
laws and from them may be deduced a large number of relations between 
the physical quantities which arise in problems concerning heat. In 
1 906 a new theorem was published by N ernst which is frequently termed the 
third law of thermodynamics, "lliis theorem may be regarded as equivalent 
to the statement that the absolute zero of temperature is unattainable. 

STATEMENT OF THE FIRST LAW 

We have already seen in Chapter XII that there is a fundamental 
relation between the heat (Q) taken in or given out by a body and the 
work (A) done by or upon that body. This relation is symbolically 
expressed by the equation where J is a constant known as 

Joule’s Ecjuivalent. This equivalence betwec'll heat and work has been 
called the First Law of 'Fhermodynamics whi(Ji may be regarded simply 
as a special case of the general law of the conservation of energy. At this 
stage the First Law may be stated as follows : 

When mechanical energy is produced from heat a definite quantity of heat 
disappears for every unit of work done ; and, conversely, when heat is pro- 
duced by the expenditure of mechanical energy the same definite quantity of 
heat is produced for every unit of work spent. 

This statement is equivalent to writing the above equation in the 
form QjA = constant = i jJ, and taking A to represent one. unit of me('hani- 
cal work. It is sometimes convenient to use this form of equation, and 
employ the reciprocal of Joule’s equivalent, but to avoid confusion we 
shall adhere to the original form of the equation. 

EXPERIMENTAL VERIFICATION OF THE FIRST LAW 

Measurement of Joule’s equivalent. We shall now pass on to describe 
a long series of experiments, ranging over many years, undertaken by Joule 
and other workers in order to obtain an accurate value of Joule’s equivalent, 
or, as it is frequently termed, the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat (J). 

Much confu.sion may be caused by forgetting that e/, as defined by the 
statement J^AjQ, depends on both the unit of work and the unit of 
heat. The numerical value of J depends on the units chosen for measuring 
A (work) and Q (heat), but it must be emphasised that J is to be regarded 
as a universal constant (see Part I, p. 295). 
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Joule’s early experiments. Joule’s first researches* had been on 
electromagnetic machines, and by 1841 he had been led to consider 
the source of energy of his electric motor. He perceived that the con- 
sumption of zinc in the battery which drove the motor must be analogous 
to t/he consumption of coal in a furnace which would drive a steam 
engine. The previous year, he had communicated a paper to the Royal 
Society t “ On the Production of Heat by Voltaic Electricity ”, in which 
he discussed the heating effect of an electric current. He concluded 
from the results of his experiments “ that the calorific effects of equal 
quantities of transmitted electricity are proportional to the resistance 
opposed to its passage, whatever may be the length, thickness, shape, or 
kind of metal which closes the circuit In 1843, presented a paper J 
to the British Association at Cork, in which he was able to derive, from 
the heating effect of an electric current, a numerical estimate for the 
“ Mechanical Value of Heat This was the name first given to what 
he afterwards termed the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Joule expressed his result in the following terms : 

** The qvxintity of heat capable of increming the temperature of a pound 
of water by one degree of Fahrenheit's scale is equal to, and may be converted 
into, a mechanical force capable of raising 838 lb. to the perpendicular 
height of one foot.^^ 

In a postscript to the same paper, Joule mentions that he has under- 
taken further experiments which prove ‘‘ experimentally that heat is 
evolved by the passage of water through narrow tubes His apparatus 
“ consisted of a piston perforated by a number of small holes, working 
in a cylindrical glass jar containing about 7 lb. of water ”. The value thus 
obtained for the mechanical equivalent was 770. Wc can sec here the germ 
of the idea of the celebrated “ paddle wheel ” experiment, because the 
heat obtained in this case was due to the mechanical agitation of the water. 

In 1845, Joule publisShed a paper § “ On the changes of Temperature 
produced by the Rarefaction and Condensation of Air He measured 
the gain or loss of heat and the work done when air was compressed or 
allowed to expand, and obtained a mean value of 798 for the equivalent. 

In the same year he described to the British Association at Cambridge 
the first of his paddle-wheel experiments in which the heat was evolved 

* All Joule's published papers have been collected and reissued by the Physical 
Society of London under the title of 27 >c Scientific Papers of James Prescott Joule, 
Vol. I, 1884, Vol. II, 1887. The descriptions of Joule’s experiments given in this 
chapter have been largely derived from this source. An excellent account of 
Joule's life and work is given in Jovle and the Study of Energy, by A. Wood. 

t Joule, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1840. 

t Joule, Phil. Mag., Ser. 3, Vol. XXIII, pp. 263, 347, and 435 (1843). 

§ Joule, Phil Mag., Ser. 3, Vol. XXVI, p. 369, 1845. 
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by the churning of water in a calorimeter by a metal stirrer. The driving 
force was “ communicated by means of weights thrown over two pulleys 
working in contrary directions The value so obtained for the equi- 
valent was 890, As the mean for the three distinct classes of experiment 
he suggested a provisional value of 817. 

At the British Association at Oxford in 1847, Joule gave an account of 
some further experiments made with the same apparatus but with 
greater accuracy. The mean value from tests made on the friction of 
water and the friction of sperm oil was 781-8. 

JOULE’S PAPER OP 1849 

With this short account of early work on this subject, we arc now in a 
position to describe in detail the classic paddle-wheel experiment, in which 
Joule made such an accurate determination of the mechanical equivalent 
of heat that it was not superseded in accuracy until some twenty years 
later, when he himself completed a new series of experiments at the 
request of the British Association. 

Joule’s paddle-wheel experiment. In 1850, the Royal Society published 
a paper* in which Joule described an elaborate series of experiments 
which he had undertaken at Whallcy Range, near Manchester, in order 
to make an accurate determination of the mechanical equivalent of heat. 
His apparatus is illustrated in Figs. 201 and 202. The method employed 
consisted in agitating water in a calorimeter and measuring the resulting 
rise in temperature. 

Description of apparatus. The apparatus and the experiments will be 
described in Joule’s own words | : 

“ Fig. 20 T (a) represents a vertical and Fig. 201 (ft) a horizontal 
plan of the apparatus employed for producing the friction of water, 



(a) Vertical (ft) Horizontal (c) Exterior 

Fig. 201. Calorimeter in Joule’s Paddle-Wheel Apparatus 

♦ Joule. Phil. Trans., Vol. 140, p. 61. 1850. Part I. Read June 21. 1849. 
t In the following account the numbers of the diagrams in the text have been 
substituted for the numbers in Joule’s paper. 
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consisting of a brass paddle wheel furnished with eight sets of revolving 
arms, a, a, etc., working between four sets of stationary vanes, 6 , 6 , etc., 
affixed to a framework also in sheet brass. The brass axis of the paddle 
wheel worked freely, but^ without shaking, on its bearings at c, c, and at d 
was^ divided into two parts by a piece of boxwood intervening, so as 
to prevent the conduction of heat in that direction. 

“ Fig. 201 (c) represents the copper vessel into which the revolving 
apparatus was firmly fitted : it had a copper lid, the flange of which, 
furnished with a very thin washer of leather saturated with white lead, 
could be screwed perfectly water-tight to the flange of the copper vessel. 
In the lid there were two necks, a, 6 , the former for the axis to revolve 
in without touching, the latter for the insertion of the thermometer.” 

“ Fig. 202 is a perspective view of the machinery employed to set 
the frictional apparatus just described in motion, aa are wooden pulleys, 



1 foot in diameter and 2 inches thick, having wooden rollers bb, bb, 

2 inches in diameter, and steel axles cr, cc, one quarter of an inch in 
diameter. The pulleys were turned perfectly true and equal to one 
another. Their axles were supported by brass friction wheels dddd^ 
dddd, the steel axles of which worked in holes drilled into brass plates 
attached to a very strong wooden framework firmly fixed into the walls 
of the apartment.* 

* “ This was a spacious cellar, which had the advantage of possessing a uni- 
formity of temperature far superior to that of any other laboratory I could have 
used.’* 
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“ The leaden weights e, e, which in some of the ensuing experiments 
weighed about 29 lb., and in others about 10 lb. a piece, were suspended 
by string from the rollers 66, 66 ; and fine twine attached to the pulleys cui 
connected them with the central roller /, wlych, by means of a pin, 
could with facility be attached to, or removed from, the axis qf the 
frictional apparatus. 

“ The wooden stool g, upon which the frictional apjmratus stood, 
was perforated by a number of transverse slits, so cut out that only a 
very few points of wood came into contact with the metal, whilst the 
air had free access to almost every part of it. In this way the conduction 
of heat to the substance of the stool was avoided. 

“ A large wooden screen (not represented in the figure) completely 
obviated the effects of radiant heat from the person of the experimenter. 

“ The method of experimenting was simply as follows : 

“ The temperature of the frictional apparatus having been ascertained 
and the weights wound up with the assistancse of the stand 6, the roller 
was refixed to the axis. The precise height of the weights above the 
ground having then been determined by means of the* graduated slips 
of wood fc, ky the roller was set at liberty and allowed to revolve until 
the weights reached the flagged floor of the laboratory, after accom- 
I)lishing a fall of about 63 inches. The roller was then removed to the 
stand, the weights wound up again, and the friction renewed. After 
this had been repeated twenty times, the experiment was concluded with 
another observation of the temperature of the apparatus. The mean 
temperature of the laboratory was determined by observations made 
at the commencement, middle, and termination of each experiment. 

“ Previous to, or immediately after, each of the experiments I mack* 
trial of the effect of radiation and conduction of heat to or from the 
atmosphere in depressing or rai.sing the temperature of the frictional 
apparatus. In these trials the position of the apparatus, the quantity 
of water contained by it, the time occupied, the method of observing the 
thermometers, the position of the experimenter, in short every thing, 
with the exception of the apparatus being at rest, was the same as in the 
experiments in which the effect of friction was observed.’^ 

Before passing on to discuss the method that Joule adopted to present 
his data and calculate his results, we must describe the thermometers 
that he used. These were three in number, and he called them A, B, 
and C, They were not direct reading thermometers, because on making 
some preliminary observations Joule “ found that the number of divisions 
corresponding to 1® Fahr. in the thermometers A, J 9 , and G were 12*951, 
9*829, and 11*647 respectively These values are given to one thou- 
sandth part of a scale division, and therefore must be the mean of a 
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large number of readings. Joule himself, however, claimed a high 
degree of accuracy for his own individual readings, for he says, “ since 
constant practice had enabled me to read off with the naked eye to ^ 
of a division, it followed that 200 of a degree Fahr. was an appreciable 
temperature ' 

Presentation of data. Joule set out the numerical values of his experi- 
mental results with meticulous care. Concerning the first series, which 
comprised forty observations on the friction of water made by means of 
the frictional apparatus described above, he writes : 

“ Weight of the leaden weights along with as much of the string in 
connexion with them as served to increase the pressure, 203066 grains 
and 203086 grains. Velocity of weights in descending, 2*42 inches per 
second. Time occupied by each experiment, 35 minutes. Thermometer 
employed for ascertaining the temperature of the water, A, Thermo- 
meter for registering the temperature of the air, B.” 

Then follows a table giving the numerical values of the forty experi- 
ments. Table 42 is a reproduction of the first two and the last two, 
together with the final mean of all the experiments. 

TABLE 42 


No. of experi- 
ment and cause 
of change of 
temperature 

Total 
fall of 
weights 
in 

inches 

Mean 
tem- 
peratuie 
of air. 

Difference 
between 
mean of 
columns 

5 and 6 
and 

column 3 

Temperature of 
apparatus 

1 

Gain or 
loss of heal 
during 
experi- 
ment 

Com- 
mence- 
ment of 
experi- 
ment 

Termin- 
ation of 
experi- 
ment 

I. Friction 

I. Radiation 

1256*96 

0 

57*968° 

57 * 8 ^> 8 ° 

2.252° - 
2.040° - 

55 - 118 ° 

55 - 774 ° 

55 - 774 ° ; 
55*882° 

0*656° gain 
o*io8° gain 

2. Friction 

2. Radiation - 

0 

58 - 085 ° 

58-370° 

1*875°- 

1*789°- 

55- 882° 

56- 530° 

56-539° 

56-624° 

0-657° gain 
0*085° 








39. Radiation 
39. Friction - 

0 

1262-99 

56*101° 

56*182° 

0*220° 4 - 
0*409° -f 

5 (>- 325 ° 

56-317° 

56-317° 

56-865° 

0*008° loss 
0*548° gain 

40. Friction - 
40 Radiation 

1202*99 

0 

56-108° 

5 t>- 454 ° 

0*100° 4 - 
0*036° + 

55 * 929 ° 

56-488° 

56-488° 

56-492° 

0 - 559 ° gain 
0-004° gain 

Mean Friction 

Mean Radiation 

1260*248 

0 

1 

0*305075''- 

0*322950°- 

— ■ 

— 

0-575250° 

gain 

0*012975° 

gain 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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Corrections. In accurate work of this nature, it is essential to make 
various corrections, and subsidiary experiments were made in order to 
determine the magnitude of these. 

1. Radiation loss. This is the most important of all, and the cooling 
correction for the heat lost from the calorimeter has been descrH)ed in 
Chapter VI. We see from a consideration of Table 42 that this may be 
nearly as much as one- sixth of the rise of temj^erature due to the friction, 
although in most cases it was not as large as that. 

2 . Velocity with which the leaden weights came to the ground. 

3. Elasticity of the cords. 

4. Friction of the pulleys. 

5. Energy lost due to the vibrations of the apparatus, and principally 
given out as sound. 

The methods of calculating these corrections are fully described in 
Joule’s original paper and need not be dealt with further here. 

Calculation of results. In order to calculate the equivalent between 
the heat generated and the work done in driving the frictional apparatus, 
it is necessary to determine these two quantities separately. 

1. Heat (tENERATed. The mean rise in teni])crature for the forty 
experiments is showm in Table 42 to be 6’57525o°F. After making 
careful correction for the radiation loss, Joule “ gives 0*563209® as the 
true mean increase of temperature due to the friction of water ”. The 
mass of water in the calorimeter is 93229*7 grains, and the water equivalent 
of the calorimeter, paddle wheel and stopper is 4240*5 grains, giving a 
total value of 97470*2 grains. “ So that the total quantity of heat 
evolved was 0*563209® in 97470*2 grains of water, or, in other words, 
I® Fahr. in 7*842299 lb. of water.” 

2. Work Done. This is the product of the weights driving the ap- 
paratus and the total distance through which they fell. After various 
corrections, the effective weight was found to be 403315 grains, and the 
effective height 1260*096 inches, and, after a further correction for the 
error due to the elasticity of the suspending string, the observations lead 
to a value of “ 6067*1 14 foot-pounds as the mean corrected force ”, 

“Hence = 773*64 foot-pounds will be the force” — or, as 

7 842299 

we should say nowadays, the work — “ which, according to the above 
experiments on the friction of water, is equivalent to i® Fahr. in a lb. of 
water.” 

Other similar experiments. In the same paper. Joule describes 
two similar experiments which he made. In the first, using a slightly 
different calorimeter, he investigated the friction of mercury, when 
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agitated by means of a paddle wheel. In the second, he observed the 
friction of cast iron, the heat being generated by means of the rotation 
of bevelled wheels. In both cases, the principle involved was the same 
as that already described in the experiments on the friction of water. 

Summary of experiments. The agreement obtained for the value of 
the mechanical equivalent by using the several methods is quite remarkable 
considering the experimental difficulties involved. Table 43 records 
Joulc\s results, the fifth column being corrected for the buoyancy of the 
air, in view of the fact that a mass of i lb. weighs less in air than in vacuo. 


TABLE 43 

Summary of Joule's Results 


No. of 

Material 

Number of 

PCqui valent 

Equivalent 

Mean 

senes 

employed 

experiments 

in air 

in vacuo 

I 

Water - 

40 

773-640 

772*692 

772*692 

2 

Mercury 

20 

773-762 

772-814 

1 774-083 

3 

Mercury 

30 

77 f >-303 

775-352 

4 

Cast iron 

10 

776-997 

776-045 

j- 774-987 

5 

Cast iron 

10 

774*880 

773-930 


Conclusions. Joule's conclusions on these experiments may be 
summed up in the closing words of his paper : 

“ It is highly probable that the equivalent from cast iron was somewhat 
increased by the a-brasion of particles of the metal during friction, which 
could not occur without the absorption of a certain quantity of force in 
overcoming the attraction of cohesion. But since the quantity abraded 
was not considerable enough to he weighed after the experiments were 
completed, the error from this source cannot be of much moment. I 
consider that 772*692, the equivalent derived from the friction of water, 
is the most correct, both on account of the number of experiments tried 
and the great capacity of the apparatus for heat. And since, even in the 
friction of fluids, it was impossible entirely to avoid vibration and the 
production of a slight sound, it is probable that the above number is 
slightly in excess. I will therefore conclude by considering it as demon- 
strated by the experiments contained in this paper, — 

ist. Thai the qtianiiiy of heat produced by the friction of bodies, whether 
solid or liquid, is always proportional to the qmntity of force expended. 
And 

2nd. That the quantity of heat capable of increasing the temperature 
of a pound of water {weighed in vacuo, and taken at between 55® and 60^) 
by Fahr. requires for its evolution the expenditure of a mechanical 
force represented by the fall of 772 lb. through the space of onefoot.^^ 
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This value of the mechanical equivalent of heat corresponds to about 
4-13 joules per calorie. 


QUESTIONS • 

Chapter XXIV * 

1. Write a short essay on the first law of thermodynamics. 

2. What do you know of the early theories concerning the nature of heat? 
Describe some experiments which showed that the caloric tlieory was no longer 
tenable. 

3. Describe some of the early experiments made by Joule from which he was 
able to determine the “ Mechanical Value of Heat 

4. Give an account of Joule's “ Paddle Wheel " experiment, and point out 
clearly the corrections that he had to make to ensure a trustworthy result for 
the value of the mechanical eciuivalent of heat. 

5. * Describe the experiments made by Joule on the n^lation between the work 
done and the heat produced by friction when two bevelled wheels of cast iron 
in contact were rotated. 



CHAPTER XXV 


ACCURATE MEASUREMENT OF JOULE^S 
EQUIVALENT 

After the middle of the nineteenth century it became evident that there 
existed an exact equivalence between heat and mechanical energy, and 
the problem of finding an accurate value for the mechanical equivalent 
of heat attracted much attention from experimenters. The determina- 
tions may be divided into two classes, those in which there is a direct 
measurement of mechanical energy and the corresponding amount of 
thermal energy ; and, secondly, those in which electrical energy is turned 
directly into thermal energy. I'he second type involves an accurate 
knowledge of the absolute values of the electrical units employed. 

1. DIRECT DETERMINATIONS 

Joule’s “ friction balance ” experiments. In 1878, Joule completed 
a further series of experiments * on the mechanical equivalent of heat, 
which he had undertaken at the request of the British Association. 
His apparatus has been described as “ a kind of friction balance ’’ de- 
signed by Him. 

The method adopted for heating the water in the calorimeter was, as 
before, by means of a rotating paddle, but in the new apparatus the 
calorimeter was suspended by a bearing on the vertical axle of the paddle. 
When the paddle was set in rotation, the calorimeter tended to rotate in 
the same sense. This rotation was, however, prevented by means of an 
applied couple produced by the action of a fine silk cord passed round a 
groove in the surface of the cylinder and acted on at its ends by known 
forces. The work done could be measured from a determination of the 
moment of this couple and the number of revolutions made. 

Description of Joule’s Apparatus. The apparatus is illustrated 
in Fig. 203. “A massive wooden framework, oa, resting on the asphalted 
floor of a cellar, is still further strengthened by means of timber abutting 
against the walls on every side. The perpendicular shaft b is supported 
by a conical collar turned on it at c. It is revolved, along with the fly- 
wheel /, weighing about i cwt., by means of the doubling hand-wheels 

* Joule, Phil. Trans., 1878, Part II. 

542 
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de. A counter is placed at for the purpose of reading off the number 
of revolutions. The calorimeter h has an accurately turned groove, 
from which silk threads pass over the light, accurately turned pulleys jj, 
to the scales kk. . . . Three sides of the frame ar^ boxed in permanently ; 
the fourth, or front, has shutters with windows which can be rempved 
at pleasure, A delicate thermometer, suspended within the frame, is 



Fig. 203. Joule's " Friction Balance ” Apparatus 

observed through a telescope, as is also the thermometer employed in 
reading the temperature of the calorimeter. 

“ Fig. 204 represents the section of the calorimeter, with its paddle, 
all of stout sheet brass ; and Fig. 205 gives a plan of the same. The 
dotted lines in the latter show the position of the fans in the upper part. 
The axle of the paddle works easily in the collar m, and is screwed into 
the boxwood piece w.” “ It will be seen in Figs. 204 and 205 that 

there are four stationary vanes in the calorimeter, and two sets of rotating 
vanes, each of five arms, the upper set being fixed on the axis 9° behind 
the lower set. Hence no two vanes pass the fixed ones at the same 
moment ; and inasmuch as the momentary alteration of resistance at 
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crossing takes place 40 times in each revolution, the resistance may be 
considered as practically uniform/^ 

Method of Experimenting. “ In making an experiment for the equi- 
valent, the weight of tha calorimeter filled with distilled water was first 



Fic. 204. Section of Calorimeter Fig. 205. Plan of Calorimeter 

carefully ascertained. It was then screwed on to the axis, and the fine 
silk cords attached to the scales, kk, Fig. 203, were adjusted. Thermo- 
meter A was then introduced into one of the tubulures, and after sufficient 
agitation of the water by means of the paddle itself, its indication was 
observed through a telescope. The thermometer was then removed 
and a caoutchouc stopper placed in the tubulure. The axle was then 
brought rapidly up to the velocity which produced friction sufficient to 
raise the weights about a foot from the ground. My son, Mr. B. A. 
Joule, who turned the wheel, could, by observing the position of the 
scales in a mirror, keep them very steadily at a constant height during 
the whole time of revolution. The wheel having been rapidly brought 
to a standstill, the temperature of the calorimeter was again ascertained. 

“ In the experiments . . . the number of revolutions of the axis when 
the weights were off the ground was added to half the number occupied 
in the acts of starting from rest and returning to rest. 

“ Previously to, and subsequently to, every such experiment others 
were made under similar conditions as to the observation of temperatures, 
etc., in order to ascertain the effect of the atmosphere on the temperature 
of the calorimeter. Thus the radiation correction was made as before. 

In the later stages of the investigation a special “ hydraulic supporter ” 
was fitted below the calorimeter so as to reduce the pressure on the 
bearing and the consequent metallic friction. 

Calculation of Results. As in the case of Joule^s earlier experi- 
ments, it was necessary to measure the heat generated and the work done 
in order to calculate the mechanical equivalent of heat. 
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T. Heat generated. The water equivalent of the calorimeter and its 
fittings was measured by a method described in the paper. This when 
added to the mass of water in the calorimeter, and multiplied by the 
observed rise in temperature, gives the quantity of heat absorbed. 

2. Work done. Let r = the radius of the calorimeter, and t(; = the sum 
of the suspended weights. Then wr = the moment of the couple tending 
to turn the vessel. Thus the work done in turning through an angle B is 
GB = wrBy and the work done in turning through n revolutions is 27 rmvr. 

The mean value deduced by Joule from some 34 experiments at a 
temperature of 60° F. was J = 773*369 foot-pounds per thermal unit in 
a latitude of 53® 282' N. at Manchester. 

If this is corrected to the latitude of Greenwich, and for water weighed in 
vacuo^ the equivalent is finally reduced to 772-55 foot-pounds per B.Th.U. 

Rowland’s experiments. In 1879, Rowland carried out an elaborate 
series of experiments on the mechanical equivalent of heat, at Baltimore. 
He used a friction-balance method almost identical with that of Joule, 
which has already been described. A rise in temperature of the water 
in a calorimeter was produced by churning with a rotating paddle wheel, 
and the couple needed to keep the calorimeter from turning was measured. 
Rowland’s experiments show an improvement in accuracy over Joule’s 
researches in three ways ; 

(1) He obtained a larger rise in temperature in a short time. This 
involved a larger number of vanes and the employment of greater power 
for rotating the paddle wheel. In Rowland’s apparatus this was driven 
by a steam engine. Because of the increase in the rate of rise of tem- 
perature the loss of heat due to radiation, etc., was a smaller fraction of 
the total heat than in Joule’s experiments. Consequently, the true rise 
in temperature, after the cooling correction had been applied, could be 
obtained more accurately. 

(2) Joule’s thermometer had not been calibrated against a standard 
thermometer, and in consequence his rise in temperature had been 
measured on an arbitrary scale. Rowland used thermometers which 
had been compared with a standard constant volume air thermometer, 
and he was thus enabled to reduce his readings to the absolute scale of 
temperature. 

(3) Joule assumed the specific heat of water to be constant between and 
100° C. Rowland found a minimum value for the specific heat at 29° C. 

Rowland’s apparatus is shown in Fig. 206. The calorimeter was 
supported by means of a vertical shaft ah, both shaft and calorimeter 
being suspended by a torsion wire. The interior of the calorimeter was 
of the complicated form shown in Fig. 207. It contained a large number 
of vanes, so that the paddle wheel (Fig. 208) could rotate without jerking, 
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and at the same time offer considerable resistance to the water. The 
axis of the paddle projected through the base of the calorimeter, and 
was connected to the shaft ef (Fig. 206), which was uniformly rotated by 



the steam engine supplying power to the apparatus. The friction of the 
water tends to make the calorimeter rotate, and produces a couple in 
the shaft ab» This couple is counterbalanced by an equal and opposite 
couple, due in part to the torsion of the suspending wire but mainly to 
the action of the weights op attached to silk tapes passing round the 
wheel i*/. The sliding weights qr, attached to the projecting arm, made 
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it possible to vary the moment of inertia when determining the couple 
due to torsion. The thermometer necessary to measure the rise in 
temperature is not shown in Fig. 207, but it was inserted in and pro- 
tected by a perforated copper tube. A water jaciket tu surrounded the 
calorimeter, and the radiation between them was measured by the methgd 
of cooling. The error due to this cause was small. 



Fig. 207. Calorimeter in 
Rowland’s Apparatus 



Fig. 208. Paddles in 
Rowland’s Apparatus 


Rowland obtained values of the mechanical equivalent of heat at 
different temperatures between 5° and 35° C. Table 44 gives some of 
these values, the second column being in gravitational units (gram* 
metres * per calorie) at Baltimore, and the third column being in joules 
(10^ ergs) per calorie. 

TABLE 44 

Some of Rowland’s Results 


Tempera- 
ture, °C. 

Equivalent 
in gm. -metres /cal. | 

Equivalent 
m joules /cal. 

5 

429-8 

4*212 

10 

428-5 


15 

4274 

4*189 

20 

426-4 

4-179 

25 

425-8 

4-173 

30 

425-6 

4-171 

35 

425-8 

4-173 


♦ The gram-metre is the work done in raising one gram through a height of one 
metre. 
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Rowland recalculated Joule's 1878 results in terms of the scale of the air 
thermometer and found that at 14-6° C. Joule's value for the mechanical 
equivalent was smaller than his own by only i part in 550. 

In 1895 Schuster ii> Manchester compared Joule's thermometer with a 
T/)nnelot thermometer standardised at Sevres, and found as the corrected 
result of Joule's experiments i calorie at 16*5° C. of the nitrogen scale 
— 4*173 joules. 

Reynolds and Moorby’s experiments. Some large scale experiments 
were conducted by Reynolds and Moorby in 1897. A hydraulic brake 
was attached to the shaft of a triple expansion 100 horse power engine, 
which made 300 revolutions per minute. I'here is a continuous flow of 
water through the brake, and water runs through at such a rate that 
although it enters at a temperature near 0° C. it comes out at a tempera- 
ture near 100° C. The work expended on the water is measured by 
means of a dynamometer, which consists of a lever and weights fastened 
to the brake. 

The results give a numerical value for the mean calorie between 0° and 
100° C. of 4*1833 X 10’ ergs. These experiments, standing alone, do 
not give the value of the mechanical equivalent of heat at any one given 
temperature and therefore cannot be directly correlated with the results 
of other workers. 

Experiments of Laby and Hercus. These experiments, extending over 
a number of years, were undertaken to determine with the highest 
precision attainable the mechanical equivalent of heat (as distinct from 
the electrical ecjuivalcnt to be disc'ussed in a later section). In measuring 
the work done, the principle of Hirn's balance, used by Joule and Row- 
land, is still employed, and the heat is measured by the method of con- 
tinuous flow calorimetry. But the ])roduction of heat in the calorimeter 
is brought about, not by mechanical friction, but by an electromagnetic 
arrangement described as an induction dynamometer. 

Experiments were commenced in Melbourne by Laby and Roberts 
in 1918, and when the latter left Au.stralia in 1920 were continued by 
Laby and Hercus * who published their results in 1927. Their apparatus 
is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 209. It consisted of two main parts : 
(i) the “ rotor ", an electromagnet N 8 ^ which rotates on ball bearings 
about a vertical axis and in so doing produces a rotating magnetic 
field ; (2) the “ stator ", which is also the calorimeter, C, The stator 
is situated within the rotor and is mounted on ball bearings F and torsion 
wire Y so as to be free to rotate about the same vertical axis. Its rotation 
is, however, prevented by means of an applied couple, as in Hirn's balance. 
It is claimed that the magnitude of the couple, G, could be measured with 
an accuracy approaching i in 10,000. The couple is applied to the 
• Laby and Hercus. PhU. Trans,, A, Vol. 227, pp. 63-91 (1927). 
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torsion wheel by means of weights WW hanging on tungsten wires 
hich pass over carefully designed pulleys. 

When the copper calorimeter, or stator, is thus held stationary in the 
rotating magnetic field, currents are induced in it and heat is generated. 
J'his heat is measured by the method of continuous flow, for there is a 
steady flow of water through copper tubes forming part of the stator. 
The total amount of heat developed in an experiment is calculated after 
liiiding the mass of water which passes during the run, and the rise of 



Fig. 209. Induction Dynamometer and Calorimeter 
(Laby and Hercus) 

temperature. This rise is the difference between the temperature of the 
inflowing and that of the outflowing water. It was measured by means 
of platinum resistance thermometers and Tg, enclosed in vacuum 
jackets and connected differentially. To avoid heat loss at the upper 
(*nd of the stator, the temperature of the room was adjusted to be clo.seiy 
that of the upper end. In this way it is claimed that the heat loss was 
reduced to only 0*003 per cent. 

The energy input to the stator in an experiment is proportional to the 
mean couple acting upon the stator and to the number of revolutions 
made by the rotor or electromagnet. The value of the couple is found 
from measurements of the total suspended mass and the diameter of the 
torsion wheel, as in the experiments of Joule (1878) and Rowland. 
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The value of J is calculated from the ratio of the work supplied to 
the heat given out. To obtain an accurate value, it is essential to ensun* 
that the apparatus is running steadily in all ways, that is to say, the 
magnetic field, the rate of rotation and the flow of water must all be 
constant. Laby an 5 Hercus made twenty-three determinations of J 
l*y this method, and the weighted mean of their experiments is 

I calorie at 16*7® C. =4‘i84i x lo’zto-oooi ergs. 

Using Callendar’s values for the temperature variation of the specific 
heat of water, this is equivalent to 

I calorie at 15° C. =4*1860 x 10’ ergs, 
and I calorie at 20® C. =4*1809 x 10’ ergs. 

2. ELECTRICAL DETERMINATIONS 

It is also possible to obtain a value for the mechanical equivalent of 
heat by an indirect method, when the energy required to heat a certain 
mass of water is supplied by an electric current, and measured in terms 
of electrical units. Joule made certain experiments in this direction, 
but regarded them as less trustworthy than those made by the direct 
method described above. The accuracy of results obtained by this 
method depends, however, upon a knowledge of the electrical units, 
and since these are now known much more accurately than they were 
in the time when Joule worked, modern electrical determinations of the 
mechanical equivalent of heat are of the greatest value: When a coil 
of wire carrying a current is immersed in water, any one of the three 
following methods may be used to determine the energy spent in raising 
the temperature of the water : 

(1) Measure E, /, and t, 

(2) Measure /, i?, and t, 

(3) Measure E, R, and t. 

Here E = electromotive force ; I = current ; R = resistance ; t = time 
of duration of the experiment. 

The simple equations for the electrical energy are 

P2 

A=Elt=PRt = ~ t. 

If we assume the specific heat of water constant and equal to unity, 
we may say that the heat energy required to raise m gm. of water through 

C. is JmO, Since this heat energy is regarded as equivalent to the 
electrical energy, A, the “ electrical equivalent of heat, J, is found from 
the equation JmO~A, The value of A is required in absolute units (ergs 
or joules) consequently it is necessary to know accurately the relation 
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between the practical (or international) electrical units and the absolute 
electrical units. 

Experiments of Oriffiths. In 1893, Griffiths made some experiments 
using the third method and measured the resistance of a coil of platinum 
wire heated by means of storage cells and immersed in a calorimeter coij- 
taining a known quantity of water. The E.M.F. across the terminals 
of this coil was measured against a standard ('lark cell, and the rise in 
temperature of the water was observed with a mercury thermometer 
compared with a Callendar- Griffiths platinum thermometer and with a 
Tonnelot thermometer which had been standardised at the Bureau Inter- 
national. An efficient stirring device was required in the calorimeter, 
and it was found necessary to employ a large number of corrections. 

Griffithses final value was 

I calorie at 15° €.=^4-198 x to’ ergs. 

Experiments of Schuster and Gannon. Two years later, in 1895, 
Schuster and Gannon in Manchester used the first method and investi- 
gated the heating effect of an electric current ]>y measuring E and I. 
E was determined as before by comparison with n Clark cell, while the 
current, or rather the value of /<, was measured by means of a silver 
voltameter. 

The final value of these workers was 

I calorie at 19-1® C. =4*1905 x 10’ ergs, 

but it is said that the use of a filter paper to cnc'lose the silver plate of the 
voltameter led to too large a result. 

Experiments of Callendar and Barnes. In 1899 Callcndar and Barnes 
carried out a very accurate determination of the mechanical equivalent 
of heat, using the first method, and measuring E and /. They employed 
an experimental method involving a continuous flow of water through 
a long tube. Their experiments have already been described in detail 
on p. 182 in the chapter on Calorimetry. The value of the equivalent 
that they obtained was 

I calorie at 20^ C. =4*180 x ergs. 

Experiments of Jaeger and Steinwehr. A most important series of 
investigations was carried out by Jaeger and Steinwehr in 1921. These 
workers claim an accuracy of a few parts in ten thousand. Their 
measurements were all made electrically. A tT-lindrical copper calori- 
meter containing water was heated by means of a coil of constantan wire 
through which flowed a current of about 10 amperes. This current was 
measured accurately by passing it through a standard 0*1 ohm resistance 
in series with the heater, and measuring the potential drop on this with 
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a potentiometer against a standard Weston cell. The fall of potential 
across the ends of the heating coil was measured in a similar manner. 
'The rise in the temperature of the water in the calorimeter was measured 
by means of a standard platinum thermometer. 

^ Jaeger and Steinwehr considered that their apparatus included the 
following advantages : 

1. They used a large mass of water (50 kgm.), thus enabling them to 
make the water equivalent of the calorimeter and other metal fillings 
only a little over i per cent, of the total mass of water. 

2. They used a small temperature rise (1*4° C.), thus ensuring that 
Newton’s law of cooling is strictly applicable in determining the cooling 
correction. A disadvantage in this is that the temperature measurements 
have to be made very accurately to avoid a large percentage error in the 
final result. 

3. They obtained efficient stirring of the water in the calorimeter. 

4. They arranged that the temperature of the surroundings was well 
defined by placing the calorimeter inside a double- walled metal box. 
The space between the walls of this box was filled with water, and this 
was kept at a constant temperature. 

When the apparatus was working, each experiment lasted for six 
minutes. About seventy experiments at temperatures ranging from 5° 
to 50° C. were made ; in each case the actual rise in temperature 
observed was small. 

The final value obtained for the electrical equivalent of heat was 
I calorie at 15° C. —4*186 x 10’ ergs. 

THE MECHANICAL EQUIVALENT OP HEAT 

Joule’s equivalent : accurate value in various units. Since the 
mechanical equivalent of heat expresses the relation between a certain 
number of units of work and the corresponding number of units of heat, 
it is clear that any convenient unit may be chosen for measuring the 
amount of work and likewise any convenient unit for expressing the 
corresponding amount of heat. As the question of change of units 
frequently arises, it is desirable to consider carefully how the value of J 
is affected by a change from one set of units to another. This is best 
understood by considering some important examples (see Chapter XII, 
Part I). 

The value of J found by Joule was about 772 foot-pounds per British 
Thermal Unit, but later investigations have shown that the true value is 
nearly 778. We shall assume the value (which is easy to memorise) 

7 = 777-7 (foot) (pound) (degree Fahrmheit). 
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It should be noticed that this refers to the latitude of Greenwich and to 
the standard temperature 60° F. 

(It may be remarked that 59® F. is the same as 15“ C., so that the 
15° calorie recommended by the International ynion of Physics may 
conveniently be introduced without appreciable error arising.) 

The fundamental thermometer interval contains 180 Fahrenheit 
degrees but only 100 Centigrade degrees. That means that the Fahren- 
heit degree is smaller than the Centigrade degree in the ratio 5 to 9. 
Thus 777*7 (foot) (pound) (degree Fahrenheit) must be mvltiplied by 9/5 
to convert to the Centigrade scale, giving 777-7 x 5 = 1399*9, or nearly 

1400 (foot) (pound) (degree Centigrade). 

The unit of mass docs not affect the numerical value of J for it is used 
alike both in the unit of work and in the unit of heat. 

The unit of length does, however, modify the result. Since one foot 
is equal to 30*48 cm. wc must multiply by 30-4$ to obtain the result in 
(cm.) (gram) (degree Centigrade) units. Thus we find 

J = 426400 (cm.) (gram) (degree Centigrade) 

= 426 (metre) (gram) (degree Centigrade). 

To obtain the value in dynamical units of ^ork (ergs) we have to 
multiply by 981*17, the value of g at Greenwich. This gives 

7 = 4*184 X 10’ (erg) (degree Centigrade) 

=4*184 (joule) (degree Centigrade). 

Summary of experimental determinations. The values of Joule^s 
equivalent, J, are given in joules (to’ ergs) per 20"^ calorie. 

Direct Determinations. Indirect Determinations. 

Joule, 1843 - - - 4*169 Griffith.s, 1894 - - - 4-190 

Rowland, 1880 - - 4*182 Schuster and Gannon, 1 896 4*190 

Reynolds and Moorby, 4*176 Callendar and Barnes, 1909 4*180 

1897, from mean cal. Bousfields, 1911 - - 4*177 

Laby and Hercus, 1927 - 4*181 Jaeger and Steinwehr, 1921 4*182 

The is"" calorie is about i part in 1000 greater than the 20'’ calorie. 

Birge gives ^- = 0-999058. 

The results of experiments for determining the “ electrical equivalent ” 
of heat are only comparable with those on the “ mechanical equivalent ’’ 
in so far as the absolute values of the electrical standards (ohm, ampere 
and volt) are known. Much work has been done on the determination 
of the International (or practical) electrical units in absolute measure, 
and it is probable that the accuracy with which they are known is con- 
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siderably greater than the accuracy with which J can be found by direct 
experiment.* 

The values of the fundamental physical constants have been discussed 
by Birge in an important paper, f published in 1929. In this paper Birge 
gives two values for Joule’s equivalent, one deduced from dynamical 
experiments, the other from electrical experiments. They are : 

Mechanical equivalent of heat : 

Ji5=4’i8s2 ±o*ooo6 abs. joule cal.jg. 

Electrical equivalent of heat : 

*7(5 =4*1835 ±0*0007 int. joule cal.15. 

In another section of his paper he says : 

I int. joule = 1*00041 ±o*oooio abs. joule, 
so that the two results (for J and J') are in very close agreement. 

Laby and Hercus J have made further investigations as to the accurate 
value of the mechanical equivalent of heat. After discussing the effect 
of the aeration of the water used in the determination, they conclude 
that the value calculated by Birge, 

4*1852 X 10’ ergs per cal. at 15^ C., 

is to be accepted. 


QUESTIONS 
Chapter XXV 

1 . Discuss the differences involved Ixdwecn the direct and indirect methods 
for the accurate determination of the mechanical equivalent of heat, and point 
out the reasons why Joule considered the former methods would yield the more 
accurate value. Do his objections to the use of the indirect methods still hold 
good? 

2 . What do you understand by the term friction balance} Describe how an 
apparatus involving this conception has been employed to determine Joule’s 
equivalent accurately. 

3 . Describe carefully any one accurate method of determining Joule’s equi- 

valent (such as the method of Laby and Hercus), mentioning the chief difficulties 
met with in the method selected. (St. A. U.) 

4 . What is meant by the expression the electrical equivalent of heat? Describe 
the experiments of Jaeger and Steinwehr on the accurate measurement of this 
constant. 

* Laby, Proc. Phys. Soc„ Vol. 38, p. 169, 1926. 

t Birge, Reviews of Modem Physics (Phys, Rev, Supplement), Vol. I, i, 1929. 

X Physical Society, June 21, 1935. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

MATHEMATICAL FORMULATION OF THE FIRST LAW 

Centuries of human experience have verified the fact that it is impossible 
to obtain perpetual motion. This principle may be stated more accu- 
rately as follows (Planck) : 

It is impossible to construct an engine which will work in a cyck and 
produce continuous work, or kinetic energy, from nothing. 

This applies to all kinds of devices which have been submitted, directly 
or indirectly, to test, whether they depend on mechanical, thermal, 
chemical or electrical methods. 

This is one way of stating the principle of thciconservation of energy, 
which includes the first law of thermodynamics as a particular case, A 
formal statement of this law may be given in these words : 

If a body or system undergoes any cycle of operations (such that the 
initial state and the final state are the same), the total amount of heat 
taken in by the system from external Ixidies is proportional to the amount 
of work done by the system on external bodies. Each of these amounts 
is to be reckoned algebraically, that is, with due attention to sign, through- 
out the whole cycle of operations. 

Conservation of energy. The investigations of Joule proved that the 
heat developed when mechanical energy is destroyed is always exactly 
proportional to the energy that thus disappears. This leads us to the 
conclusion that heat itself is a form of energy. We recognise other 
forms also, such as chemical energy, electrical energy, or radiant energy. 
The principle of tran.smutation of energy is that energy may be converted 
from one form to another, but, as there is always strict proportionality 
between the quantities, the energy of the first form may be regarded as 
the equivalent of the energy of the second form. This leads to a more 
exact statement of the principle of conservation of energy. In these 
transmutations of energy no energy is destroyed, and consequently the 
energy of a self-contained .system is a fixed and constant quantity. The 
qualification that the system should be self-contained is of great impor- 
tance— it implies that the system can be completely isolated from its 
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surroundings. If any energy be allowed to enter the system from without 
or to leave it and pass to the external world, we can no longer assert that 
the energy of the system remains constant. This condition limits very 
considerably the application of the principle. Some philosophers have 
tjied to escape from the difficulty of conceiving a self-contained system, 
by extending the principle to the whole universe, stating that the sum 
total of the energy in the universe is constant. But as we have no meanb 
of testing such a statement it seems useless to make such a generalisation. 
'The difficulty as to the system being self-contained is not usually serious 
in an actual experiment, which should be arranged in such a way that 
transferences between the system and its surroundings arc reduced to a 
minimum. It is generally possible to make allowances for any such small 
additions or subtractions of energy. 

Conservation of energy is the basic principle of modern physics, and 
in spite of some difficulties which have arisen in experiments on the 
atomic nucleus it is generally regarded as applicable on the microscopic 
as well as on the macroscopic scale. 

It is important to observe that in the measurement of energy only 
differences are actually measured. It is often convenient to adopt some 
standard for zero energy, but such a standard is usually arbitrary. An 
analogy is found in measuring the height of a body. In tliis case we 
select some arbitrary level as our starting-point or zero level, as for 
instance in stating the height of the body above sea level. The sign to 
be attached to a quantity of energy is a matter of convention and defini- 
tion. Sometimes we shall find it convenient to think of the energy as a 
'positive quantity when it is possessed or received by the particular body or 
system considered, but at other times it may be convenient to give the 
positive sign to the energy which the system communicates to the sur- 
roundings. To borrow the phraseology of financial matters it is a question 
of bookkeeping. Here we distinguish between debit and credit, between 
income and expenditure, between imports and exports. In this connec- 
tion the phrase invisible exports may be regarded as significant. 

Heat engines. From the standpoint of the engineer, thermodynamics 
is chiefly concerned with the process of getting mechanical work done 
through the agency of heat. Any machine for doing this is called a 
heat engine.* Another important practical process is that of cooling 
bodies to a temperature below that of their surroundings, or of removing 
heat from bodies already colder than their surroundings. Any machine 
for doing this is called a refrigerating machine. The action of such a 
machine is the reverse of that of a heat engine. 

In any heat engine heat is supplied to the engine at a high temperature, 
* Ewing, Thermodynamics for Engineers (Cambridge). 
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.iTid the engme discharges heat at a lower temperature. The steam engine 
affords a good example ; in this case heat is taken in at the temperature 
r)t the boiler, heat is discharged at the temperature of the condenser, 
rhe former quantity is greater than the latter, and the difference (in part 
at least) is converted into the work done by the engme. 

In a refrigerating machine heat is taken in at a low temperature, anS 
lieat is discharged at a high temperature, l^ut the latter quantity is 
greater than the heat taken in, for the w^ork spent in driving the machine 
is converted into heat, and thus heat has to be discharged at the higher 
temperature. Such a machine might be spoken of as a heat pump. 

As the action is the converse of that previously considered, we may use 
the term heat engine to include both types of machine. 

Working substance. In any heat engine there is always some working 
substance “ which forms the vehicle by which heat passes through the 
machine This substance must be able to take in heat at a particular 
temperature, and to give it out at some other temperature. In the 
process of conveying heat from one level of temperature to another the 
size or volume of the material ( hanges, and it is because of this cJmnge in 
mze that work is either done hy the working substtmee or is done vjicm, it. 

We have seen in Chapter XVI that, when considering a gas, the work 
done may be represented by using a graphical method. This method 
is of general application, and is so important in, thermodynamics that, 
even though some repetition is involved, we .shall consider it in detail. 
'Fhe treatment is applicable to any working substance, whether fluid or 
solid. 

The indicator diagram. The theory of heat owes a great deal to the 
interaction between theoretical considerations and the jiractical applica- 
tion of scientific results. The development of the steam engine, in 
particular, has led to important advances in theory. One illustration of 
this interplay is afforded by the indicator diagram introduced by James 
Watt. The original “ indicator measured the preamre of the steam, 
but later the apparatus was modified so as to show both piressure and 
volume on a chart. This diagram gives a gnq^hieal representation of 
the condition of the steam or other working substance in the cylinder of 
a heat engine. On the chart we plot the relation between pressure and 
volume, pressure being plotted along the vertical axis and the volume 
along the horizontal axis. We may imagine the cylinder placed with its 
axis horizontal so that the closed end of the cylinder coincides with the 
origin of coordinates, and the position of the piston determines the 
volume (Fig. 210). We may, for convenience, assume the area of cross- 
section to be unity, so that the distance ON between the fixed end and 
the piston is numerically equal to the volume. Corresponding to this 
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particular volume ON there will be a definite pressure ; then the point 
A represents the condition of the working substance with regard to these 

two variables. Three variables, v 
and B (6 being the temperature on 
any chosen scale), are required to 
specify completely the condition of 
the substance, but these three vari- 
ables are connected by an equation 
which is called the “ characteristic 
equation ” or the “ equation of state ”, 
the most familiar illustration being 
the gas equation, pv — RT^ in which 
we use the gas scale of temperature 
and put T for B. Another familiar 
equation of state is the equation of 
van der Waals. By means of the 
characteristic equation one of the three variables may be expressed in 
terms of the other two. It is assumed that we are working with a fixed 
mass of material. 

In the theory of heat we have to consider a change from one state of 
the working substance to a second. When a substance passes from a 
state indicated by ^ to a state indicated by B on the p-v diagram, the 
changes it undergoes in the processes are shown by a curve joining A to B, 

Simple illustrations are afforded by (i) a change of volume at constant 
pressure (an isopiestic change), (2) a change of pressure at constant 
volume (an isochoric change). In 
general, both pressure and volume ^ 
change. 

For example, we may suppose that 
a change takes place from the state 
represented by A (Fig. 211) corre- 
sponding to volume where ON -v^y 
to some second state corresponding 
to volume Vg, where OM =t;2- ^ 

in the diagram, we are considering a 
compression of the working sub- O 

stance Vg is less than v^. There are ^ 

an infinite number of ways in which ^ *^2 ^ 

this compression may take place, Fig. 21 1. Isothermal and 

^ ^ , Adiabatic Changes 

for we may select any point, such as 

Bi, B^y or B3, on the ordinate passing through the point M. There are 
two particular types of change of great importance. 
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IsotliBmial dixd adiabsitic changes. First wo consider an isothermal 

change ; in such a change the temperature of llie system is kept constant 
and the heat produced in compressing the fluid is allowed to pass out 
through the walls of the containing vessel. Such ^n isothermal compres- 
sion is represented, say, by AB2. The second important type of change 
is called adiabatic. In an adiabatic change no heat is communicated to, 
or abstracted from, the substance by external bodies. We might* picture 
the change as taking place in a cylinder provided with walls of non- 
conducting material, so that no heat can pass through them in cither 
direction. Or, again, if the change is a very sudden one, there will be 
no time for any appreciable transference of heat. This is illustrated in 
the compressions and rarefactions occurring in a sound wave, which 
must be regarded as adiabatic changes (Laplace). 

An 'adiabatic curve will be steeper than an isothermal curve, and we 
might take AB^ in the diagram to represent the adiabatic passing 
through the point A. The change from the point A to the point Bg may 
be considered as taking place in two stages. First we suppose an iso- 
thermal change occurs from A to B2, and Ih^n wc imagine a change 
follows at constant volume. As the first chioigc is a compression at 
constant temperature, heat is generated and is given to the surrounding 
bodies. Now let us suppose that this heat is ifeslored to the substance, 
keeping the volume constant. The result must be an increase in pressure, 
i.e. the final point Bg must be above Bq, Thus the adiabatic ABg is 
steeper than the isothermal AB2. 

Work done in a change. It is important to be able to estimate the 
amount of work done in any change of the system. Let us suppose that 
the condition of the working substance is determined by two variables 
p and V. When the piston (Fig. 212) is forced inwards through a small 
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Fig. 212. Work Done in Compression 


distance the fluid is compressed and work is done by the agent forcing 
in the piston. 

Let a - area of cross-.section of cylinder. 

.r = distance through which piston moves under the action of a 
comtant force F. 

By definition, pressure is measured as force per unit area, that is, the 

pressure jp 

^ = — , or F-pot, 
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The work done, Aj in the displacement is the product of the force F 
and the displacement. 

A = work done ==Fxx. 

*' ^poex 

• =p (change in v) 

Hence 8.4 -^p 8v for a small change in volume Sv, 

In the limiting case, when 8v->o, we may write for an infinitesimal 
change, 

When the pressure does not remain constant in the process, the work 
done must be found by integration, and is given by 

4 dv. 

These results may conveniently be represented on the indicator dia- 
gram (Fig. 213 (a)). We have seen that 84 the work done in a small 




ETg, 213. Representation of Work Done 

change of volume is p 8v. But p is represented by PN or QM, which only 
differ by a very small amount, and 8v is represented by MN. Hence 84 
the work done in this small ('hange is represented on the indicator diagram 
by the area of the strip PQMN. 

When the pressure does not remain constant the work done in a finite 
change from E to D is 

A ~2JpSv 

== sum of strips such as PQMJV 
= area ABDE, 

The amount of work is represented on the indicator diagram by the 
area underneath the curve joining the initial and final points. 

In a cyclic change, a little consideration will show that the work done in 
the cycle is equal to the area of the cycle. For in the case above, that of 
compression, work is done on the working substance ; in expansion, 
when the piston moves outwards, work is done hy the working substance. 
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.md the net amount of work corresponds to the difference of the areas 
underneath the two portions of the curves, that is, to the area of the 
( omplete cycle (Fig. 213 (6)). 

In estimating the amount of work represented by* means of an indicator 
diagram care must be taken to consider the units employed. The 
simplest case is that in which, using C.G.S. units, the pressure is in 
dynes per sq. cm. and the volume is in cubic centimetres. 'The work 
done will then be in dyne-cm. units or ergs. But in many instances 
other units may be more convenient, and in all c'ases the scale employed 
for representing pressure and volume must be taken into account in 
determining the area. 

In chemical investigations it is sometimes convenient to measure the 
pressure in atmospheres and the volume in litres. The product pv is then 
expressed in litre atmospheres. Since a pressure of i atmosphere is about 
1-OT3 X 10® dyne cm."**^ the litre atmosphere is about 1-013 x ro® erg. 

Generalisation for any mass of fluid. It should be noticed that this 
expression for the work done when the volume of the working substance 
is changed, holds good whatever may be the 
shape of the receptacle in which the substance 
is contained. The material need not neces- 
sarily be enclosed in a cylinder, but may occupy 
a region of any shape (Fig. 214). 

Let 8 represent the surface bounding the 
fluid in its initial condition, the external pres- 
sure to which it is subjected being assumed 
constant all over the surface. Now suppose 
the fluid expands by a small amount, doing 
work against this steady pressure in the process. The new surface 
is indicated by the dotted line S' . We may suppose the original surface 
divided up into small elements such as AB, of area hS. If we draw 
normals outwards from each point on the boundary of this clement wc can 
picture ABCD as a small cylinder to whi('h the previous argument is 
applied. The work done in the expansion so far as this element is 
concerned will be equal to the product of the pressure p and the volume 
of the element ABCD. For the Avhole surface, the work done will be the 
sum of such quantities, that is, it will be equal to the product of p and the 
volume contained between 8 and 8 '. Thus we may write as before for the 
work done A =p x where Si; represents the volume between 8 and 8 \ 

In this general form the argument may be applied, say, to a cloud, 
or to any isolated region in the atmosphere, provided the condition that 
the pressure has the same value all over the surface enclosing the region 
is fulfilled. It is tacitly assumed that the expansion takes place so slowly 
that no kinetic energy is developed, and it should be noticed that to make 
expansion possible the pressure exerted by the substance must be greater 
than the external pressure an infinitesimal amount. 

2M A.M.H. 
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FORMULATION OF THE CONSERVATION PRINCIPLE 

Internal or intrinsic energy. The principle of the conservation of energy 
leads to the conclusion that a body or system in a given state possesses, 
in addition to the visible kinetic energy, internal or intrinsic energy. Wt* 
use the symbol U to denote internal energy. This internal energy 
depends on the configuration of the system and on the motion of the 
molecules. It may be regarded as partly potential energy arising from 
attraction between the ultimate particles and partly kinetic arising from 
the invisible motion of the particles. As we are ignorant of the exact 
molecular constitution of the system we cannot ascertain the ultimate 
fate of any heat it may absorb. may be that in the last analysis all the 
energy is of the type of kinetic energy. 

Let the system take in a quantity of heat represented by Q, nieasured 
in units of work, and let it perform A units of external work in the change 
from one state to another. It is to be noticed that Q (sometimes called 
the “ heat entry ”) is the heat transferred across the boundary to the 
system either by thermal conduction or by radiation. These are the 
only methods by which such transference can take place. Then Q-A 
represents the excess of the energy supplied in the form of heat over the 
external work done, and in accordance with the principle of the con- 
servation of energy (assuming that there is no change in the visible 
kinetic energy of the system) this must be equal to the change in the 

internal energy, that is, j _ rr 

Q — A~ U 2 — 

where and IJ 2 arc the internal energies before and after the change, 
i.e. Ui is the intrinsic energy in the^f^^^ state, tiic intrinsic energy in 
the second state. This equation is really a definition of the quantity 
IJ 2 - Ui, or AU the finite change in ?7, on the right-hand side. The 
equation may be expressed by saying : 

heat taken in by system - external work done by it 

= increase of internal energy.* 

This result may be stated with reference to a STmll change in the state 
of the system by taking 8^ to represent the small amount of heat com- 
municated to the system and 8 A the small amount of external work done. 
Then the difference between 8Q and 8 A corresponds to a small increase SU 
in the internal energy, so that 

8Q~8A = 8f7. 

One other result of great importance as to the change in the internal 

* It should be noticed that Nernst in his book Theoretical Chemistry takes the 
negative value of V to denote the content of energy. 
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energy of a self-contained system must be stated here. Let us fix our 
attention on two particular states of the system, each state being definite. 

When the system passes from one state to another the change in the 
lutermil energy is independent of the path between the two states. Here 
the term ‘‘ path is used to describe a continuous scries of infinitesimal 
changes by which the system is brought from its initial to its final state. 

It will be noticed that the symbol 8 before U on the right-hand side of 
the above equation is in black face type. This is to draw attention to the 
fact just mentioned as to the nature of U, 

Illustration by means of an indicator diagram. These general state- 
ments become clearer when a particular case is considered. We suppose 
a definite mass of some “ working substance ’’ (steam, for example) is 
enclosed in a cylinder of uniform cross-section by a ]hston. We represent 
the stat6 of the substance as regards pressure and volume by using an 
indicator diagram. Let a finite change take place from a condition 
represented by a point A (Fig. 213) to a condition represented by a 
})oint B through a series of states corresponding to points on the curve 
or path AB. Then, as we have seen, the work done is represented by 
the area underneath the curve AB^ for this area gives the value of 

J p dt\ 

Taking A and B on the indicator diagram to represent two specified 
slates of the system, we may pass from A to B by any number of different 
routes, but the difference between the internal energy at A and B is 
independent of the particular route followed. We shall denote the 
difference between the internal energy in any state and that in some 
standard state by U. In practical work wc are only concerned with 
charijges in energy and not with the absolute value of the energy. This 
means that we can choose the standard state to suit the problem in hand. 

It must be understood that in the limit dC/ is the differential of a func- 
tion U of the variables which determine the state, but 8^ and 8^4 are not 
differentials of functions Q and A, as such functions do not exist. We have 

CVji 

seen that for a simple substance the work done — j p c?t; = area ABDEy 

and this area depends on the path from A to B, It follows that the heat 
taken in also depends on the path from A to B, We may pass from this 
differential form of the expression to a finite change by a process of sum- 
mation, and write the result in the form : 

ZhQ-ShA^ldU^U^’-V^, 

The term perfect differential is used by mathematicians when the 
change from one state to another is independent of the particular (in- 
finitesimal) path between those states. This is discussed more fully 
on page 649. When we wish to cmpha.sise the fact that dt/ is a perfect 
differential black face type will be used. 
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APPLICATIONS OF THE FIRST LAW 

The equation Q - A ^U2'-TJ-^=AU may be regarded as the funda- 
mental relation expressing the first law of thermodynamics. 

It expresses the rcl^-tion between the heat Q supplied to the working 
substance, the external work done, and the change in the intrinsic energy 
in passing from the first state to the second. 

It may also be written for a small change as 

hQ-hA=hU. 

Heat absorbed at constant volume and at constant pressure. There 
are two important cases which arise in practice. 

1. Ueai absorbed at exmstant volume. No external work is done when 
no change in volume takes place, that is, 

- 4 = 0 . 

Consequently the heat absorbed is 

~ ^1 = increase of intrinsic energy. 

2. Heat absorbed at constant pressure. In this c ase 

“ ^^2 ■“ ^ 2 ~ ^ T ) 

where H=U-\-pV. 

The heat absorbed at constant y)ressure is equal to the increase in H. 

The function H is called by engineers the “ total heat ”, or the “ heat 
content A. W. Porter remarks that these names arc “ survivals 
from old caloric days. Since H does not measure heat in general, neither 
of the names is appropriate, and both are liable to lead to confusion.” 
The function H is the same as the “ heat function at constant pressure ” 
(Gibbs) or the “ enthalpy ” (Onnes). It is to be noted that AH is a 
perfec t differential. The enthalpy H is of special importance because 
so many thermal processes take place at atmospheric (that is, at constant) 
pressure. 

Specific heat. We start once more from the equation BQ -SA -SU, 
which defines the intrinsic energy. This may be written SQ^SU + BA, 
an equation expressing the fact that the heat communicated may be 
employed in increasing the intrinsic energy and in doing external work. 
Suppose we are dealing with unit mass of substance. Let a small 
quantity of heat BQ be supplied to the substance and be absorbed. In 
general, the temperature is in consequence raised from d to 0 + 8 ^. We 
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( onsider the ratio of SQ to Sd and proceed to the limit when S6 becomes 
infinitesimal. This is expressed in mathematical language as 

It 

d6 , 


Then ^ , which represents this limiting ratio, is called the specific hCat 


of the substance at the temperature 6, 
a, so that _ 


c= 


d0 


This specific heat we denote by 


We may notice that the unit mass may be either one gram or one 
gram^molecule. 

It is sometimes convenient to use the symbol r for the heat capacity per 
gram, ^^nd C for the heat capacity per gram-molecule. 

It is important to notice that there may be any number of values for C 
corresponding to the conditions under whi('h the chunge tak(\s place. 
There are two important particular causes which deserve special mention. 

(i) When the volume of the substance is kept constant. 

The specific heat at constant volume is 



(2) When the pressure is kept constant. 
The specific heat at constant pressure is 



The expressions above are the strict mathematical definitions of these 
sj)ecific heats. In practice we often take the rise of temperature to be 
i” C., so that, for example, the specific heat at constant volume is the 
quantity of heat required to raise the temperature of unit mass of the 
substance by 1° C. when the voliune is kept constant. A similar defini- 
tion may be given for 

In the former case the pressure increases whilst the volume is kept 
constant, and no external work is done. In the latter case the volume 
increases under constant pressure, and an amount of external work is 
done which is measured by the product of the pressure and the change 
of volume. Consequently We shall show that for a perfect 

gas Cp~C^ = By where R is the gas constant. 

The ratio of C,, to is usually denoted by y and may be determined 
experimentally in a number of different ways. For dry air the value is 
very near to 1*402, for oxygen it is 1*400, and for monatomic gases it is 
1*667. 
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Heat absorbed by any mass in a finite change of temperature. For any 

mass m of the substance, the heat absorbed when the temperature is raised 
by a small amount hd is given by 

^ 8^ = me W. 

Here m is the mass in grams and c is the thermal capacity per gram 
(specific heat). 

For a finite rise in temperature from 9^ to 9^, the heat absorbed would be 
I mCod9^m I CQd9, 

Jfli Joi 

where we write the specific heat as to indicate that it is a function of 
the temperature, or C0=f{9), 

The evaluation of the integral depends on a knowledge of the variation 
of c with 6 , that is, on a knowledge of the form of the function f{9). 

We may, however, write q ^ 

in dealing with a finite change of temperature, where c is the mean specific 
heat for the temperature interval 9^ to dg* equation is really a 

definition of c. 

Latent heat. It is sometimes found that heat is supplied to a substance 
without any change of temperature taking place. This happens when 
there is a change in the state of aggregation of the substance. Thus in 
the liquefaction of ice at o" C. heat is absorbed by the ice from some 
external source, and the temperature remains at 0 ° C. until all the ice has 
melted. The amount of heat supplied may be measured by the fall of 
temperature of some body giving out the heat, as in the ordinary method 
in which warm water is placed in contact with the ice, or the energy 
may be derived from an electric current passing through a resistance (‘oil. 
In such a case, since there is no observed change of temperature, the heat 
supplied is said to become latent and is called latent heat (Joseph Black). 
The latent heat of fusion Lf (or the heat equivalent of fusion) is the 
amount of heat required to change unit mass of the substance from the 
solid to the liquid state without change of temperature. 

I’he latent heat of evaporation (or the heat equivalent of evaporation) 
is the amount of heat required to change unit mass of substance from 
the state of liquid to the state of vapour without change of temperature. 

Heat of reaction. When substances are mixed together, or go into 
solution, or take part in a chemical reaction, it is found in general that 
the process is accompanied by the evolution or absorption of heat. This 
quantity of heat we call the heat of reaction of the process under con- 
sideration. 

It is customary for chemists to reckon the heat of reaction as positive 
when heat is set free or developed (exothermic process), as negative when 
heat is absorbed or rendered latent (endothermic process). 
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This convention differs from that we have adopted previously (p. 562) 
and is liable to cause confusion. Some authors (e.g. Partington, Chemical 
Thermodynamics, p. 22) get over the difficulty by using bhek letters for 
heats of reaction, ordinary letters for quantities of heat defined as the 
heat absorbed in a change. * 

Many chemical reactions are accompanied by the evolution of heat, in 
some cases by active combustion, as in the familiar instance of the com- 
bustion of coal. Thus chemical energy may be set free in the form of 
heat (or electrical energy). The heat evolved represents the difference 
btlwecn the energies of the system before and after the change has taken 
f;Jace. As an illustration of an exothermic process, in which evolution 
ol heal takes place, we take the union of hydrogen and chlorine to form 
one molecule of HCl, h + Cl = HCl + 22 kg. cal. 

Hcre/the molecular heat of formation is 22 kg. cal., this being the heat 
liberated when the molecular weight in grams is formed from the elements 
H and Cl. Hydrochloric acid is an exothermic compound formed from 
hydrogen and chlorine with evolution of heat, i.e. loss of energy. 

When absorj)tion of heat occurs, we speak of an endothermic process. 
I’he thermochemical equation 

HCl Aq -1- 3O = HCl O3 - 1 5 kg. cal. 

represents the fact that the formation of chloric acid is accompanied by 
absorption of heat. Chloric acid is an endothermic compound and 
contains more energy than its constituents. Such compounds are 
unstable and tend to divsintegrate. 

It is necessary to distinguish between heats of reaction at constant 
volume and heats of reaction at constant pressure. We shall return to 
this point later. 

Some values of the molcc ular heat of formation for various inorganic 
compounds are given in Table 45.* 


TABLE 45 

Molpxular Hkat of Formation 


Compound 

Molecular heat 
of formation 
in kgm.-cal. 

HCl (gas) 

22 

HBr (gas) 

8 

HI (gas) 

->6 

PgOg Csolid) 

369 

H2SO4 (liquid) 

193 

CS, (gas) 

-19 

HCN (gas) 

-30 


* For values for other substances .see Kaye and Laby, Tables of Physical and 
('hemical Constants, pp. 65 and 66 (1936). 
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In 1937 a British committee representing both physics and chemistry 
recommended a change in the then prevailing sign convention, so that the 
heat of reaction has a positive value for an endothermic reaction and a 
negative value for an exothermic reaction. The committee advocated 
the use of the symbol for the heat of reaction at a constant pressure 
of I atmosphere and JU for the heat of reaction at constant volume. 

The Law of Hess. The heat evolved or absorbed in a chemical change 
depends only on the initial and final states and is independent of the 
intermediate states when the volume is constant and also when the 
pressure is constant. This law is in accordance with dU and dH being 
p)erfect differentials where and The applica- 

tions of the law of Hess in physical chemistry are of great importance. 
Although the law is only strictly true under the conditions stated, it is 
valid approximately in all reactions between solids and liquids because 

and Qp are then very nearly equal. , 

QUESTIONS 

CHA.PTER XXVI 

1. Write a short essay on the Law of Conservation of Energy. 

2. From a consideration of the first law of thermodynamics, derive an ex- 
pression for the enthalpy of a substance m terms of its pressure, volume and 
intrinsic energy. 

3. Show that the work done on one gram-molecule of a perfect gas in com- 
pressing it reversibly from a volume Fj to a volume Fj is 

ir---i?,„7’log(F,/r,). 

4. Define the expressions endothermic process and cxothennic process. How 
would you find the heat of reaction when hydrogen and chlorine unite to form 
hydrochloric acid ? 

6. If Cp and c^, are the specific heats at constant pressure and constant volume 
respectively, and u is the internal energy of unit mass, prove that in dynamical 
fdu\ fdu\ fdv\ 



CHAPTER XXVIl 
THE PROPERTIES OF GASES 

The properties of gases — actual and ideal. Many of the properties of 
gases have been described in Part I, but it will be advantageous at this 
stage to recall some of the more important characteristics of the gaseous 
state. The comparative simplicity of this state as pictured in the kinetic 
molecular theory renders is specially suitable for abstract reasoning such 
as we meet with in thermodynamics. At the same time we must re- 
member that the generality of thermodynamic reasoning is one of its most 
valuable features, and we are by no means restricted to applying such 
reasoning to gases. 

From the experimental .standpoint the most significant properties of a 
gas are its power of expanding so as to occupy the whole of the vessel 
in which it is contained, and the fact that by |educing the size of the 
vessel it can be compelled to occupy a smaller ^ace. These properties 
of expansibility and compressibility are closely related to the pressure 
exerted by the gas on the walls of the containing vessel. I'he volume 
occupied by a given mass of gas depends not only on its temperature 
but also on the pressure to which it is subjected. 

The gas laws. The two laws which sum up the behaviour of gases as 
regards the relations between pressure, volume and temperature arc 
familiar. They are the law of Boyle and the law of Charles. 

Boyi.k’s Law. 'I’he volume ?; of a given mass of gas varies inversely 
as the pressure p, provided the temperature remains constant. 

Law of Charles. The relative expansion between the ice-point 
and the steam-point is the same for different gases. By the relative 
exjjansion is meant the ratio of the increase in volume to the original 
volume at the ice-point. 

A similar statement applies to the pressure of a gas. 

These laws are ba.sed on experiments carried out with actual gases, and 
are only approximately true. 

Dalton’s Law. As a further experimental result we may add Dal- 
ton’s law, or the law of partial pressures, according to which the pressure 
when a number of ga.ses which do not react upon one another are placed 
in the same vessel, is the sum of the pressures which each would separ- 
ately exert in the same space. 

Density of a gas. Another important property of a gas is its density. 

2M2 560 A M H 
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In speaking of the density of a gas or vapour it is necessary to distin- 
guish between the absolute and the relative density. 

(1) I'he normal density, or simply the density, is the mass of unit 
volume measured under standard conditions of temperature and pressure. 

By chemists this is .often expressed as the weight in grams of i litre 
(of 1000-027 c.c.) of the gas, or vapour, measured at a temperature of 
0° C. under standard pressure defined as that due to 76 cm. of mercury. 

(2) The relative density is the weight of any volume of the substance 
divided by the weight of an equal volume of pure hydrogen, measured and 
weighed under the same conditions. Densities are often given relative to 
that of oxygen (O == 16) at 0° C. and a pressure of 76 cm. of mercury. 

As the pressure becomes smaller, the deviations from Boyle’s law 
become less and less, and may be regarded as negligible at very small 
pressures. It may be assumed that, as the pressure tends to zero, the ratio 
of the limiting denHities * (y>->o) gives the exact ratio of the molecular 
weights (D. Bcrthelot, 1899). 


Gas scale of temperature. As we have shown on page 48, it is possible 
to construct a gas thermometer which ('an be used at constant pressure, 
and in such a case the temperature t measured from the ice-point is 
defined by the equation t), = ( i + «<) 

where a has been found by experiment to be 0*003665 or approximately 
Such a thermometer is not entirely suitable for use as a standard, and 
for many years the practical standard scale was that of the constant 
volume hydrogen thermometer. On this scale the temperature t, measured 
from the ice-point as zero, is defined by the equation 

where jS has also been found by experiment f to be nearly This 

assumes that the fundamental interval is divided into 100 parts, so that 
we arc using a centigrade scale. Thus, approximately. 


Vt 




.273 j:J. 
273 


We now put 2y^ + t = T and 273 = 7^0, implying that the temperatures 
represented by T are measured from a new zero, 273° below the tempera- 
ture of melting ice. % With this notation 

T 

Pi -=Po7fry 
^ 0 


or 


f To' 


* See Partington, Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry, p. 147. 
t The experimental values of a and have been discussed on p. 137. 
t Birge (iQ2g) gives for the “ ice-point ", Tq, the more accurate value 
iro ^273 i8i:0 03° K. 

A more recent value is 273-16° K. 
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bowing that, on this scale of temperature which agrees with the Kelvin 
scale, the pressure of the gas varies directly as the absolute temperature. 

All the so-called “ permanent gases, such as hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, etc., conform approximately to this rejation, which may be 
regarded as equivalent to the law of Charles. 

In some investigations we shall use d for temperature (in general) when 
no reference to the gas scale is implied. 

Hoyle’s law is found by experiment to he obeyed with considerable 
accuracy by these “ permanent ” gases. When the tem]X‘rature is kept 
constant, the volume of a given mass of gas varies inversely as the pressure. 
'Fhat is, at constant temperature, v varies inversely as jj, 


or jor = constant. 

In the standard hydrogen thermometer the volume is kept constant, 
and, as we have seen, ^ 

Pr = f,^yT. 

^ 0 

But in this case ^7. = % 


or 


0 

p,Vr = RT, 


where 72 is a constant know'n as the gas constant 

V 

The value of R is thus defined as 

* 0 

It is worthy of special notice that R depends upon the mass of gas con- 
sidered, and is in fact proportional to the mass, or, on the molecular 
theory, is proportional to the number of molecules dealt with {n say). 
The value of Rfn, the gas constant for a single molecule, is known as 
Boltzmann’s constant, k, and is of great importance in theoretical work. 
We have then Rjn=^k, or R^nk. 

Experimental values. The values of some im[)ortant constants con- 
nected with gases are collected in the following Table (46), which is 
based on the critical study of R. T. Birge (1929). Later results arc 
given in Appendix I, p. 841. 

In the equation pv^RT, the value of the gas constant R is directly 
proportional to the mass of gas considered For i gram-molecule 
(i mole) the volume Vq at normal temperature and pressure (N.T.P.) 
is 22414*1 cm.®. 

Certain standard conditions are here mentioned. The normal or 
standard temperature is in this case the ice-point, 0° C. 

The normal or standard atmospheric pressure is defined in terms of 
the standard barometric height 01 7^ mercury, Po—9P^} where g is 
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In speaking of the density of a gas or vapour it is necessary to distin- 
guish between the absolute and the relative density. 

(1) 'The normal density, or simply the density, is the mass of imit 
volume measured under standard conditions of temperature and pressure. 

By chemists this is /)ften expressed as the weight in grams of i litre 
(or 1000*027 c.c.) of the gas, or vapour, measured at a temperature of 
o° C. under standard pressure defined as that due to 76 cm. of mercury. 

(2) The relative density is the weight of any volume of the substance 
divided by the weight of an equal volume of pure hydrogen, measured and 
weighed under the same (‘onditions. Densities are often given relative to 
that of oxygen (O -= 16) at o'" C. and a pressure of 76 cm. of mercury. 

As the pressure becomes smaller, the deviations from Boyle’s law 
become less and less, and may be regarded as negligible at very small 
pressures. It may be assumed that, as the pressure tends to zero, the ratio 
of the limiting dmsities * {p~^o) gives the exact ratio of the molecular 
weights (D. Berthelot, 1899). \ 


Gas scale of temperature. As we have shown on page 48, it is possible 
to construct a gas thermometer whicB can be used at constant pressure, 
and in suc‘h a c'ase the temperature t measured from the ice-point is 
defined by the cciuation «* = ( i + at) 

where a has been found by experiment to be 0*003665 or approximately 
Such a thermometer is not entirely suitable for use as a standard, and 
for many years the practical standard scale was that of the constant 
volume hydrogen thermometer. On this scale the temperature measured 
from the ice-point as zero, is defined by the equation 

where p has also been found by experiment f to be nearly This 

assumes that the fundumenta I interval is divided into 100 parts, so that 
we are using a c'cntigradc scale. Thus, approximately. 



We now put 273 + and 273 = 7 ^^, implying that the temperatures 
represented by T are measured from a new zero, 273° below the tempera- 
ture of melting ice. J With this notation 


T 

Pt ~Pq ^ > 


or 

T 7^0 

* See Partington, Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry , p. 147. 
t The experimental values of a and have been discussed on p, 137. 
t Birge (1Q29) gives for the “ ice-point Tg, the more accurate value 
ro = 273 *i 8 i;,o* 03 ° K. 

A more recent value is To = 273*16® K. 
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showing that, on this scale of temperature which agrees with the Kelvin 
scale, the pressure of the gas varies directly as the absolute temperature. 

All the so-called “ permanent ” gases, such as hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, etc., conform approximately to this rejation, which may be 
regarded as equivalent to the law of Charles. , 

In some investigations we shall use 6 for temperature (in general) when 
no reference to the gas scale is implied. 

Boyle^s law is found by experiment to be obeyed with considerable 
accuracy by these “ permanent ’’ gases. When the temperature is kept 
constant, the volume of a given mass of gas varies inversely as the pressure. 
That is, at constant temperature, v varies inversely as p, 

or pv ^ constant. 

In the standard hydrogen thermometer the volume is kept constant, 
and, as we have seen, ^ 

-*■ 0 

But in this case ^7.==% hence 


^ 0 

or PjVy-ETj 

where i? is a constant known as the gas constant. 


The value of E is thus defined as • 

^ 0 

It is worthy of special notice that E depends upon the mass of gas con- 
sidered, and is in fact proportional to the mass, or, on the molecular 
theory, is proportional to the number of molecules dealt with (n say). 
The value of Ejn, the gas constant for a single molecule, is known as 
Boltzmann’s constant, k, and is of great importance in theoretical work. 
We have then Ejn^k^ or E^nk. 

Experimental values. The values of some important constants con- 
nected with gases are collected in the following Table (46), which is 
based on the critical study of R. T. Birge (1929). Later results are 
given in Appendix I, p. 841. 

In the equation pv-=E 7 \ the value of the gas constant E is directly 
proportional to the mass of gas considered For i gram-molecule 
(i mole) the volume at normal temperature and pressure (N.T.P.) 
is 22414-1 cm.®. 

Certain standard conditions are here mentioned. The normal or 
standard temperature is in this case the ice-point, 0° C. 

The normal or standard atmospheric pressure Po defined in terms of 
the standard barometric height of 76 cm. of mercury, PQ=^gph^ where g is 
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the (normal) acceleration due to gravity and p is the density of mercury. 
This gives as the value ofp^ or 1,013,249 dynes per square centimetre. 

The gas constant for the mole, can now be calculated and 

is^ found to be 8-3136 joules per degree. It may also be expressed as 
1*9864 cal.i5deg.“’ molc' h 

As the number of molecules in i mole is 6*064 (^o> Avogadro^s 

number) the value of Boltzmann^s constant (Rm/^o) is 
k = 1*3708 X lo’^* erg deg.'h 

TABLE 46 

Some Important Constants (Birge) 

Acceleration of gravity (normal) - 980*665 cm. sec.~^. 

Density of mercury at o'" C. - - Po= LV59509 cm.~^. 

Normal atmosphere - - - = 1-013249 x 10® dyne cm. “ 2 . 

Volume of perfect gas (0° C., ^ J - 22-4141 x 10® cm.^ mole“h 

Ice-point Tq= 273*18*^ A. 

Gas constant per mole - - - ^8*3136 x lo"^ erg deg.~^ mole"h 

Avogadro’s number - - - iVo=^ 6*064 x 10^^ mole ' h 

Boltzmann’s constant {k — RmI^q) “ 1*37089 x lo"^® erg deg. * 

The ideal or perfect gas. We know that actual gases do not exactly 
obey Boyle’s law at all temperature.s, and do not all show the same 
increase in pressure for a given rise of temperature when the volume is 
kept constant. 

In theoretic'al discussions it is convenient to imagine a gas which 
obeys with absolute accuracy laws which are only approximately true for 
real gases. This ideal gas is called a perfect gas. F or an exact definition 
of the perfect gas two relations are reciuired. The first c'ondition is that 
the gas should obey Boyle’s law accurately at any temperature whatever. 
'The second c'ondition is not .so simple and will be more readily under- 
stood after we have studied the internal energy of the giis. The discussion 
of this relation will, therefore, be postponed for the present. 

It may be said that hydrogen comes very near to the definition of a 
perfect gas. This gas is used in the standard thermometer chosen in 
tlehning the gas scale of temperature. 

On the other hand, oxygen has been adopted by chemists as a standard 
in dealing with atomic weight determinations, its atomic weight being 
i6*ooo by definition, and this gas has generally been used in determining 
the volume occupied by one gram-molecule of gas under standard 
conditions. 

Non-perfect gases. We know that for a perfect gas the pressure p 
varies inversely with the volume u, provided that the temperature is 
constant. This is Boyle’s law and it may be written in the form 

pv^A. 
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We also know that the constant A = RT, where R is the gas constant and 
T is the absolute temperature. 

Kamerlingh Onnes * modified this equation so that it would represent 
the behaviour of a real gas (see pp. 272 and 343), and utilised an expression 


of the form 


pv=^A -hBp + Cp^-hDp^-^ 


where A, C ... are characteristic of each gas and vary with the tem- 
perature. Mathematically they are known as virial coefficients. 

The coefficient A is again equal to RT^ or if we assume v to be the 
volume of one gram-molecule, A^R^T. The coefficients B, C\ D, ... 
decrease in magnitude respectively. I'he term in B is therefore the most 
important : at low temperatures B possesses a large negative value, but 
becomes positive as the temperature rises. The temperature at which 
B becomes zero is called the Boyle temperature, because since the coeffi- 
cients C*, Z>, ... are all small compared with B the terms involving them 
only become important at high pressures, and consequently at this tem- 
perature the gas obeys Boyle’s law with considerable accuracy over a 
wide range of pressure. 


COMPRESSION AND RAREFACTION OF GASES 

In his book entitled An Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and 
Projjogation of Heat, published in 1S04, John Leslie gives instructions 
for performing the following experiment (p. 533) : 

“ Having therefore fixed a delicate thermometer in the centre of a large 
receiver, extract most of the air, leaving perhaps only the tenth or 
hundredth part, and allow the apparatus to acquire exactly the tempera- 
ture of the room. I'hen suddenly admit the air into the partial void, and 
the heat now disengaged will proportionally raise the general tem- 
perature.” 

The same effect could be observed “ with some other species of gas ”, 
the fact being mentioned that, on the admission of “ hydrogenous ” gas, 
“ it suffered exactly the same change of temperature as atmospheric air ”. 

It is now a matter of common observation that when air is compressed 
by a pump — as in pumping up a pneumatic tyre — the temj)erature is 
raised, and it is not difficult to show that the temperature of air is de- 
creased by rarefaction. Dalton was the first to measure such changes 
of temperature with any degree of accuracy. 

Other investigators at the beginning of the nineteenth century made 
experiments on the compression and rarefaction of gases, including 
Gay-Lussac, whose work will be described later. 

It would seem that Carnot was familiar with the fact that when a gas 
is compressed heat is evolved. It appears from his note-books that 
before his death (1832) he “ had not only embraced the dynamical theory 
* Kamerlingh Onnes, Leiden Commun., No. 71 {1901). 
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of heat, hut had planned many of those very experiments by which Joule 
sijhsrrjuently csUihlishcd the equivalence of heat and work. He also gave 
an estimation of this eciuivalent I370 gram-metres or 3-63 joules per 
calorie I, ])robably deduced from the same data as those employed by 
Mayer (Preston). 

feeguin (1839) examined the behaviour of steam in a steam engine 
and, assuming that the work given out in its expansion is the equivalent 
of the heat lost, obtained the value 369 gram-metres or 3-62 joules per 
calorie for the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Mayer (1842) discussed the heat developed by the compression of a gas, 
and assuming this to be the equivalent of the work expended in com- 
pression, he found 367 gram-metres or 3-60 joules per calorie as the 
value of the mechanical equivalent. In a later paper, published after 
Joule’s experiments on gases were completed, Mayer referred to the 
earlier work of Gay-Lussac in support of his argument. 

Joule on the compression and rarefaction of gases. In 1845 Joule 
published an important paper on the changes of temperature produced 
by the rarefaction and condensation of air. He made experiments to 
determine the absolute quantity of heat developed when air is com- 
pressed, and also the heat absorbed when air expanded. In each case 
he noticed that the quantity of heat represented the equivalent of the work 
spent or done. In the experiments on the compression of air, he found 
for the mochani('al equivalent of the British thermal unit 823 and 795 
foot-pounds, and in the experiments on expansion 820, 814 and 760 foot- 
pounds, in agreement with his earlier determinations.* In these experi- 
ments external work was done either on or by the gas. 

This raises the important question of the internal energy of a gas, a 
matter which was for the first time satisLictorily investigated by Joule. 

Gay-Lussac’s experiment and Joule’s repetition. In 1807 an important 

experiment was carried out by Gay- 



Fig. 215. Gay-Lxtssac’s Apparatus 


Lussac. He used two globes each 
of capacity 12 litres and each con- 
taining a sensitive thermometer 
(Fig. 215). Globe (i) contained air 
or some other gas (carbon dioxide 
or oxygen) at atmospheric pres- 
sure ; globe (2) was exhausted. 

When the stopcock in the con- 


necting tube was opened, the reading of the thermometer in the first 


globe fell a small amount, 0*61 The reading of the thermometer in the 


* The corresponding values of J in joules per calorie are 4*43 and 4*25 in the 
compression experiments ; 4*38, 4-35 and 4-06 in the expansion experiments. 
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second globe rose by almost the same amount, 0*58®. Although the 
observed change is small, this may be taken to indicate that the first 
globe loses as much heat as the other gains. The correct explanation 
of the results was first given by Joule. 

More accurate experiments on the same principle were carried out by 
Joule in 1845 determine whether the temperature of a gas changed 
when an increase in volume occurred but no external work was done. 

The apparatus used is shown in Fig. 216. In the primary experiment 
(Fig. 216 (a)), two copper vessels A and B were connected by a pipe 




Fig. 216. Joule's Apparatus 

fitted with a carefully desigm^d stopcock. The receiver A was filled 
with dry air at a pressure of 22 atmospheres ; the second receiver was 
exhausted by means of an air jnimp. 'i'he vessels were placed in a water 
bath which served as a calorimeter. At the beginning of the exiieriment, 
after the bath had been stirred, the temperature was read by means of a 
delicate thermometer reading to 200^^ F. The stopcock was opened and 
the air rushed from A into B so that the pressure in the two receivers 
was equalised. The water was again stirred and the final temperature 
found to be the same as the initial temperature. According to Joule 
this experiment proves that “ no change of temperature occurs when air 
is allowed to expand in such a manner as not to develop mechanical 
power.” 

To analyse the experiment, the apparatus was inverted as in Fig. 216 (6). 
The vessels A and B were placed in separate baths, and a small bath was 
provided for the connecting pipe and the stopcock. When the stopcock 
was opened the temperature in the bath containing A fell, whilst the 
temperature in the two baths containing B and C rose. The heat lost 
by A is compensated by the heat gained by B and C. The gas in A does 
work in pushing forward gas in front of it into the empty vessel. In the 
vessels C and B work is done by the inflowing gas on the gas which has 
already entered. 
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In 1848 Joule summed up the conclusion based on experiments on air 
as follows : “ the experiments, showing that the thermal effects of the 
condensation and rarefaction of air are the equivalents of the mechanical 
force [energy] expended in the one case and gained in the other, prove 
that the heat of elastic fluids consists simply in the vis viva [kinetic 
energy] of their particles.’' The words here interpolated represent the 
modern equivalent of the terms employed by Joule. 

The experimental results are embodied in Joule’s law for gases, which 
may be stated thus : When a gas expands without doing external work 
and without taking in or giving out heat (that is, without changing its 
internal energy) the temperature of the gas does not change. 

Hence the internal energy of a perfect gas is a function of its tempera- 
ture only. This statement is to be regarded as accurate for a perfect gas ; 
for actual gases it is true only to a first approximation, as was shown later 
in the more accurate porous plug experiments of Kelvin and Joule 
carried out between 1852 and 1862. These experiments have already 
been described in Chapter XVII, but they will be discussed further from 
the thermodynamic point of view at a later stage (p. 686). 

From the standpoint of the molecular theory of gases, Joule’s results 
imply that in the ideal gas the molecules are so far apart that any effect 
arising from cohesion between the molecules may be neglected, and 
even when encounters take place between molecules the process may be 
regarded as collision between perfectly elastic molecules. 

In an actual gas attractive forces do exist between individual molecules, 
and in consequence the molecules possess potential energy. Expansion 
of the gas is accompanied by an increase in this potential energy because 
the average distance between the molecules is increased. Assuming 
that no external work is done and no heat is supplied from outside, this 
increase in potential energy can only take place at the expense of the 
kinetic energy. But this diminution in kinetic energy means a fall in the 
temperature of the gas. 

However, in actual gases there is another and distinct effect arising 
from the same cause as deviations from Boyle’s law, and this may be so 
large in comparison as to produce a rise instead of a fall in temperature. 

Joule’s law for a perfect gas. Let us now consider how this charac- 
teristic property of an ideal gas can be expressed mathematically from 
the stand})oint of the first law of thermodynamics. 

We have seen that for any system is equal to In 

Joule’s first experiment (Fig. 216 (a)) there is no heat change (Q-d), 
and no external work done (A ==0). We conclude that U2— that is, 
the internal energy of the gas is unchanged, and that therefore no internal 
work is done by an ideal eas during expansion. 
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In other words, the intrinsic energy of a perfect gas is independent of 
the volume which it occupies, the temperature 6 being constant. Mathe- 
matically this means that 

This relation is sometimes called Joule \s law for a perfect gas. 



SPECIFIC HEATS OF A PERFECT GAS 
Difference between the specific heats Cp and Cv of a perfect gas. Let 

one gram-molecule (i mole) of a j)erfect gas be enclosed in a cylinder, 
having cross-section of unit area, by means of a well-fitting piston. Let 
an amount of heat dQ be communicated to the gas and the resulting 
rise of temperature be dT. The equation dQ^dU ^dA must hold. 

There are two important cases which are illustrated on the indicator 
diagrams in Fig. 217. 



O N V O ^ lA V 



Fig. 217. Difference between the Specific Heats, Cj, and 
OF A Perfect Gas 


Case a. Volume maintained constant. 

When the volume is constant no external work is done and the heat 
supplied serves to raise the temperature, and at the same time to increase 
the internal energy of the gas. 

Then dQ^^dU, 

or G^dT^dU, 


Case b. Pressure maintained constant. 

When the pressure is constant external work is done of amount 
dA dx^p dv since the cross-section is unity. 


dQjy-dU +pdi\ 


C^dT=^dU ^pdv. 


or 


Hence 
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As the ^as is assumcfl perfect, and its molecules do not exert any 
attraction upon one another, the change in the internal energy is the 
same in cases a and h. 

Hence, on subtraction, C^^dT -C^dT =^pdv. But, for i mole of a 
perfect gas, using the gas scale of temperature, 

pv = (v 4 di^ = Rm{T + dT), 

so that p dv = RmAT. 

Hence C^^dT -C^dT = Rm dT, 

or Cj,-C^ = Rm- 

The equation expresses the fact that for a perfect gas the specific heat 
at constant pressure is greater than the specific heat at constant volume, 
and the difference between these two specific heats is equal to the gas 
constant. 

This assumes that and Rm are all expressed in the same units. 

If, however, and C\ are in thermal units and Rm is in mechanical 
units the equation must be written 

Mayer’s method of calculating the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

The above result was actually employed in 1842 by Mayer in a calculation 
of the value of the mechanical equivalent of heat. The values of the 
specific heats in thermal units being known, and also the value of R in 
mechanical units, we can deduce the value of the mechanical equivalent 
of heat. 

In his first experiment Mayer tacitly assumed that no internal work 
was done in the expansion of a gas. In a second paper, published in 
1845, he referred to the experiment of Gay-Lussac in support of this 
assumption. 

Numkrical Valuks for J by Mayer’s Method. Although the 
method is strictly applicable only to ideal gases, it is of interest to consider 
the figures for air (Partington). In this case for i gm. of air (7^ = 0-2389 
cal. But, for air, Partington found C'^/C'^ = 1*403, so that (7^ = 0*1702 cal. 
and = 0*0687 t'al. 

Let us assume that this difference is spent entirely in doing work 
against atmospheric pressure. The work done is the product of the 
pressure (1*0132 x 10® dynes) and the increase in volume 2*83 c.c. This 
latter figure is found approximately by taking 1/273 fhe volume 
(773*4 c.c.) of I gm. of air at 0° C. This gives for the work done 

1*0132 X lo® X 2*83 ergs = 2*867 ergs. 
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tT r 2-867 X 10® ergs , t . 

Hence J - — — == 4 *i 74 x 10’ ergs per calorie. 

This corresponds to about 42,600 gm. cm. per calorie as compared with 
36,500 gm. cm. per calorie found by Mayer (1842). 

Generalisation of the expression for the difference in the two speciffc 
heats.* We have seen that for i mole of a perfect gas we may write 

For any unit mass (say i gm.) of gas, we have 

We shall now consider the more general expression which may be 
applied to any working substance the stale of whi('h may be defined by 
variables p, v and B, We use B here for temperature, as the results are 
quite general. 

We start from the fundamental equation for internal energy 

which for an infinitesimal change may be written 

dQ---<W ^dA. 

When we are dealing with vnlt 7nass of a substance the internal energy 
may be denoted u instead of t/, and the equation may be written 

dQ = dn + dA . 


This is the mathematical statement of the first law of thermodynamics. 
The external work dA may be taken equal iopdv. 

Therefore dQ = du f dv. 


We may choose v and B as the independent variables for representing 
the state of the substance. 

The increase of the internal energy of unit mass, du, may then be 
expressed as a function of v and B. There is a well-known mathematical 
expression in terms of partial differential coefficients according to which 
we may write 




Substituting this value in the expression above, 




Now considering the particular case in which the volume is kept 
constant (dv = o), we get 




de. 


* This section may be omitted on first reading. 
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The specific heat at constant volume was defined as the ratio of the 
amount of heat to the change in temperature, that is, 


(dQ\ 


\W' 

•• ® \deh 


jConscquently the specific heat at constant volume is the rate of 
change of the internal energy with temj)erature when the volume is 
constant. Substituting that value in the general equation, we write the 

result as Vrdu\ "1 

dQ^~c^de + \{^^) ^p\dv^ 


r fdu\ 1 dv 


This is a general equation for the specific heat of a substance, 

dv 

and we see from it that the specific heat may assume all possible values 
^ dv , 


according to the value of 


When the pressure is kept constant we 


find the value of Cj,, the specific heat at constant pressure : 


fdu\ 1 /dv\ 


I'his equation determines the difference between Cj, and 


an equation which is true for a substance in any state. 

Corollary. Let us apply our result to the particular case of an ideal 
gas, for which, putting T for 6, the gas equation pv — RT holds. To 
define an ideal gas completely we make use of Joule’s law, which tells 
us that the internal energy of a perfect gas is unchanged when the gas 
expands at constant temperature. In mathematical language this means 

that =0 (Joule’s law for a perfect gas). 

It follows that for an ideal gas 


as is seen by differentiating = with regard to T, keeping constant. 

for an actual gas ( is not exactly zero, but it is small in comparison 

with p. This means that for an actual gas the equation 

requires a small correcting term. For a liquid or a solid will be 

large in comparison with p, ov'q 

Adiabatic transformations for a perfect gas. An adiabatic transforma- 
tion is a change in which no heat is allowed to escape from the substance 
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or to enter it from any external source. In an infinitesimal change of this 
kind dQ must be zero. But as we have seen 

dQ^du-k-dA 
^du dv 

Hence for an adiabatic change in any substance 

We now consider the particular case of the ideal gas for which, as we 
have seen, jro = RT and = o. 

Putting the condition for an adiabatic c'hange of the perfect gas 
may be written ^ 

Let us now eliminate T by means of the gas equation so as to obtain 
a relation between p and v. 

Differentiating the equation pv -- R7^ with respect to 1\ we have 
p dv -{-V dp-^ R dT, 

Substituting this value of dT in the previous equation, we get 
(pdv^-v dp) + Rp dv = o. 

But we have proved that for a perfect gas R=Cj,- c^. 

Hence c^v dp + Cj,p dv = o. 

We wish to calculate the ratio of the two specific heats and we denote 
this ratio Cj,/c^ by y. Consequently 

dp dv 

-“4*y — = 0, 

p V 

and on integration this yields 

log 7 ) + y log V = constant, 
or pV^ = constant . 

This is the condition which must be satisfied for the adiabatic change 
of a perfect gas. Thus we obtain the very important result that for a 
perfect gas the equation of an adiabatic is = constant. 

It should be remarked that in carrying out the integration we have 
tacitly assumed that and therefore also and y are independent of 
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the temperature. This constancy is not implied in the definition of a 
perfect gas. 

As we have already seen in Chapter XVI, there are other equations 
which may be deduced from this. Combining our equation with the 
equation pv^RT, it is easy to show that we get = constant, and 

r 

also p = constant x 

Some numerical values. The work done in expansion through i c.c. 
under ii constant pressure of Pq i atmosphere is called a c.c. atmosphere 
(c.c. atm.). 

Since i atmosphere pressure = 1,013,200 dynes per sq. cm., this amount 
of work — 1,013,200 ergs ==0-02423 calories. 

In the same way the work done in expansion through i litre under a 
constant pressure of 1 atmosphere is called a litre atmosphere. 

This is Tooo times as great as the c.c. atm. and = 24-23 calories. 

The volume 7;^ of i mole of a perfect gas at N.'l'.P. is 22,414 c.c. If 
the expansion under a constant pressure of i atmosphere has this value, 
the work done = 0-02423 x 22414 calories. 

For a perfect gas the relation = jK 7 ^ holds good. Consequently the 
product PqVq which we have just been considering can be represented as 
ETq provided R is expressed in suitable units. 

Hence Rm = ? ^^ 4^3 ^ ^ ^ .^gg calories per mole per ®C. 

273-16 

SPECIFIC HEATS OF REAL GASES 

A table giving experimental values of Cp and y for various gases has 
been given (p. 355) in Part I. 

For monatomic gases like helium, argon and krypton the value of y is 
very nearly li or 1-667. For diatomic gases such as oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, the value approximates to 1-4. For gases having more complex 
molecules the value of y is smaller but is always greater than unity. 

The kinetic molecular theory of gases throws some light on the values 
observed in the simpler cases. According to the principle of equipartition 
of energy, developed by Maxwell, Gibbs and Boltzmann, the energy of 
a body is equally distributed between the various degrees of freedom. 
For instance in an ideal monatomic gas the molecules are assumed to 
possess only kinetic energy of translation and no potential energy. 

They have three degrees of freedom corresponding to the three direc- 
tions of translational motion in space of three dimensions. The mean 
kinetic energy of a molecule, as given by the kinetic theory, is ffeT, where 
h is Boltzmann's constant and T is the absolute temperature. The ynean 
kinetic energy is therefore \kT for each degree of freedom, and this value 
may be employed whether we are dealing with translation or rotation. 
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In dealing with a simple vibration half the energy is kinetic and half 
potential, so that the total is kT for a single vibrator. 

For one mole of an ideal monatomic gas the internal energy U is 
entirely kinetic energy. 


where 1*988 cal. per mole per °C. 

The specific heat at constant volume is given by 






and is ai)proximately 2*982 cal. per mole i^er ^C. 

Since Gj, - the specific heat at constant pressure is 

Grp = 2 ^ 3 / + R^j ~ 

and is approximately 4*970 cal. per mole per °C. 

For such an ideal gas y =( 7 ^/ 0 ^ — | — 

The experimental values for the inert gasqs and for mercury vapour are 
in sausfactory agreement with this value. 

It is templing to try to explain the fact that the value of y for dia- 
tomic ga.scs is about if by using a dumb-bell shaped molecule and 
postulating five degrees of freedom.* No entirely satisfactory explana- 
tion can be given of the observed values ot the specific heats of a gas, or 
the values of y, in terms of the classical system of dynamics. But by 
employing quantum- dynamics it is possible to explain the results both 
for the gaseous and for the solid state of matter. 


WORKED EXAMPLE 

Calculate the change of temperature of helium initially at 15° C.., when it is 

suddenly expanded to 8 times its bulk. [Ratio of specific /teats — 5 / 3 *] 

(L.U., B.Sc.) 

If we assume that helium is a perfect gas and that the expansion is 
adiabatic, we may use the relation Tvy~^ — const. 

In this case, assuming that the ice-point is 273° K., 

Ti = 288°K., 2^2 = final temperature, and y = 5/3 = i*fifi 7 I 

.*. 288 x ^2X 

/. !ra ==288 x 

= 288 X 0*2498 
= 72”K., or -20i®C. 

Hence the temperature falls through 216^^ C. 

♦ Jeans, Dynamical Theory of Gases, p. 192* 
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QUESTIONS 

Chapter XXVll 

1 . Establish the relation ptjv = constant for a gas expanding adiabatically. 

A mass of dry air at 15'" C. is expanded adiabatically to double its volume. 
Calculate approximately its new temperature. (E.U., Inter. Hons.) 

* 2. Jdnd an expression connecting the pressure and the volume of a mass of 
i(l(‘al gas during a reversible adiabatic change. 

A gram of air at 275"^' C expands adiabatically to five times its initial volume 
Idnd the work done in its (‘xpansion, assuming that the air behaves as an ideal 
gas. 

[Ratio of the specific heats of air = 1 -.40. Gas constant for i gm. of 
air - 2-88 X 10® ergs per degree C.] (L.U., B Sc ) 

3 . Find an expression for the work done when a quantity of air expands 
adiabatically from volume to volume rj. 

( alculate the work done m ergs, if y- 1-41, the initial pressure being 76 cm. 
of mercury, the initial volume 1*5 litres and the final volume b*o litres. 

4 . Derive an expre.ssion for the work done in an isothermal expansion of a 
perfect gas. 

Calculate the work done in compressing isothermally a litre of air at standard 
temperature and pressure to one-tenth of its initial volume. (St. A. U.) 

5 . Find an expression for the difference between the two principal specific 
heats of a perfect gas. 

J’br oxygen, the .specific heat at constant pressure is 0-2173 and the density at 
N.T.F. IS 0-001429 gm per c.c. Assuming J -4-191 x 10^ ergs per calorie, find 
the specific heat of oxygen at constant volume and the ratio of the specific 
heats. (E.U., M.A.) 

6. Calculate the difference between the specific heats of oxygen, being given 

that a litre of oxygen at a temperature of 0° C. and under a pressure of 7C cm. of 
mercury weighs 1-429 gm. Prove the formula you employ. (St. A. U.) 

7 . The spccilic heat of nitrogen (molecular weight 28) at o® C. is 0-235 
constant pressure and 0-173 at constant volume, the unit being cal. gm.~^ dcg.“^. 
Comment on these results and explain how a value of Joule's equivalent could be 
obtained from them. 

What other information would be needed.^ 


(St. A. U.) 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

TRANSPORT PHENOMENA IN GASES 

Reversible and irreversible processes. Before beginning the discussion 
of the Second Law of Thermodynamics it is desirable to point out an 
important distinction between two types of process in nature. In the 
last chapter we considered the change in volume of a gas contained in a 
cylinder fitted with a piston. Under suitable conditions this process is 
reversible, an expansion of the gas may be followed by a compression 
and the gas in this way restored to its original ('ondition. But there are 
certain processes which are, in their nature; irreversible, P'or example, 
two different gases, when brought into ccMitact, will diffuse into one 
another, as was observed by Priestley, who noticed that when the gases 
are once mixed they do not again separate. Dalton proved by a simple 
experiment that a lighter gas cannot rest upon a heavier one, the lighter 
gas passes downwards and the heavier gas upwards ; or, in other words, 
the gases diffuse mutually into each other. According to Dalton, the 
diffusion of gases through each other is due to “ that jjrinciple which is 
always energetic to produce the dilatation of the gas 

Irreversible processes: viscosity, thermal conductivity and diffusion. 
In the treatment given in Chapter XIV we have observed that the 
encounters of the molecules of the gas arc dynamically strictly reversible. 
It is, however, important to point out that the kinetic theory will enable 
us to explain certain irreversible processes such as viscosity, thermal 
conductivity and diffusion. 

Viscosity. If a mass of gas at a uniform temperature is set in motion 
the mass may move as a whole, so that we have mass-motion of the gas. 
Or there may be relative motion between various portions of gas, one 
portion sliding with respect to another portion. If the gas is left to itself, 
such motion will rapidly become less, and in time will cease altogether. 
Thus we may say that the gas acts as medium possessing viscosity. 

In an actual fluid composed of discrete molecules the molecular move- 
ments are extremely complicated, some molecules having a large and 
others a small velocity and these velocities are in various directions. But 
since the size of the molecules is very .small and their number v(‘ry great, 
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we may in imagination isolate a small volume of the fluid containing a 
very large number of molecules and treat the motion of this elementary 
volume as though it were the motion of a particle. The velocity of this 
element, or “ particle of fluid ”, is strictly a statistical average and must 
be; clearly distinguished from the velocity of a molecule. 

When we seek to understand how the molecular theory accounts for 
viscosity, we may at first neglect the effect of cohesion between the 
individual molecules. Let us consider a stratum of gas between two 

horizontal planes AB and CD (Fig. 218). 
A B suppose the plane CD to be fixed 

E ^ and the plane to be moving hori- 

zontally from left to right with some 

FiCx. 218. Theory of Trans- assigned velocity U. The gas in contact 

PORT Phenomena in a Gas . , , . , . , , 

with this plane is assumed to be moving 

with the same velocity U, The gas in contact with CD is assumed to 

be at rest. The velocity of any intermediate layer EF is proportional to 

its distance from CD. The velocity gradient is found by dividing the 

velocity U by the distance between the planes AB and CD. 

We fix our attention on a certain horizontal plane EF, which may be 
called the observational plane. The gas above this plane is moving faster 
than the gas below the plane, the faster moving gas tends to hurry on 
the slower moving gas, whilst at the same time the slower moving gas 
tends to retard the fixstcr moving gas. Then there is set up a tangential 
stress, comprising both action and reaction, in the plane EF, and the 
corresponding forc'c is called the force of viscosity. The kinetic theory 
of gases explains the existence of this tangential force as being due to the 
transference of molecules across the plane EF. We saw in Chapter XIV 
that the normal pressure of a gas on the walls of a containing vessel may 
be accounted for by considering the rate of change of momentum of the 
molecules bombarding a particular wall (say A in Fig. 219) of the vessel. 
In just the same way this tangential force may be accounted for by 
considering the rate of change of momentum due to molecules crossing 
the plane EF. Molecules moving downwards across EF possess, on the 
average, greater momentum in a horizontal direction than those moving 
upwards, so that the slower stream of gas is gaining momentum, and the 
faster stream is losing momentum. The gain of momentum implies force 
in the direction EF, and the loss of momentum implies force in the 
opposite direction. Thus viscosity may be regarded as transference of 
momentum. 

Thermal Conductivity. In a similar way, if a mass of gas is at 
rest but is divided into two portions at different temperatures, after a 
time the interpenetration of the molecules between the two portions 
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will cause an equality of temperature throughout the whole mass. TIk' 
^as acts as a medium possessing thermal conductivity. If we refer 
again to Fig. 218, we may regard the gas above the observational plane 
EF as being at a higher temperature than the gas below EF. Therefore 
molecules coming from AB and passing across EF will possess a greater 
kinetic energy than those coming from CD, In such a case the equalising 
of the temperature throughout the mass will be due to the transference of 
kinetic energy. 

Diffusion. Again, if a vessel contains two different gases which 
exert no chemical action on each other, originally separated by the plane 
EF (Fig. 218), then after a sufficient time the molecules of each gas will 
penetrate into the space occupied by the other gas until they become 
uniformly mixed. Such a process is called diffusion. Molecules of the 
first gas will pass from AB across EF^ and molecules of the second gas 
from CD will also pass across EF until uniformity is attained. In this 
case we see that such a phenomenon is due tp the transference of mass. 

MATHEMATICAL TREATMENT OF TRANSPORT PHENOMENA 

So far we have been concerned with a merely qualitative description 
of these effects. It is possible to give an elementary mathematical treat- 
ment which is not without interest, but it must he stated clearly at the 
outset that the results so obtained will be only app)roximatc. A more 
rigorous treatment shows that it is necessary to introduce various modi- 
fications in the numerical coefficients so as to deal with aspects of the 
phenomena which are here neglected. 

We start with an approximate method of considering the motion of 
the molecules of a gas. It is due to Joule, and may be applied in our 
present problem. Joule thought of all the molecules 
contained in a cubic box (Fig. 219) as being divided 
into six streams moving parallel to the edges of the 
cube and therefore perpendicular to the six faces of 
the cube ; for example, one stream of molecules may 
be thought of as moving from the face A' towards 
the face A^ and a second stream as moving from A 
to A\ and similar streams in the case of the other Fig. 219. Joule's 
pairs of faces. Let us fix our attention on the stream 
moving towards one face, say the face A , of the cube. This stream will 
have a mass equal to ip, where p is the density of the gas, assuming the 
cube to have unit volume. The total mass of gas moving towards the 
face A in one second will be Ipv, where v is taken to represent the velocity 
of the stream of molecules. If we make the assumption that all the 
molecules in the stream have the same velocity v, we may identify v with 
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the root mean square velocity C (p. 318). For convenience we shall 
speak of v as the Joule velocity. 

We shall now discuss these three phenomena of viscosity, thermal 
conductivity and diffusion quite generally. We shall treat the problem 
from the point of view of the transport of a certain magnitude within 
the gas itself, due to the movements of the individual molecules. The 
same type of mathematical reasoning can be applied to each case. As 
we have already seen above, viscosity may be regarded as transport of 
momentum, thermal conductivity as transport of kinetic energy, and 
diffusion as transport of mass. 

It is desirable to notice that in all these transport phenomena we are 
no longer dealing with a steady state of the medium, as in the derivation 
of Boyle’s law, but with a condition that varies vnth time in the sense that 
the magnitude concerned is transferred at a certain rate across unit area. 

Let us picture a cloud of molecules moving in all directions, and 
suppose that any magnitude G is attached to each molecule, the value 
of G varying j)rogrcssively from one region of the gas to another. 

We take a plane JUF (Fig. 220) which we may call the plane of observa- 
tion, and wc assume that the property of G has the same average value 



Fig. 220. Transport of any Magnitude G across an Observation 

Plane 


at all points on this plane. Let us pass from EF to a neighbouring 
parallel plane E^F-^ situated at a distance 8 z from EF, The value of 
the magnitude G changes to G + BG, and if we assume a linear law, we 

may write 86r = A82;, where u4 is a constant. 

In the limit wLcn 82: --^o, we may write = where A is termed 

dz 

the gradient of the magnitude in the ^-direction. 

For simplicity, let us assume that the free path of any molecule is equal 
to the mean free path A. We will consider the two planes E^F^ and EJP^ 
on either side of our observation plane EF, parallel to it, and situated 
at a distance A from it (Fig. 220). 

According to the simple theory of Joule already described, we may 
write the number of molecules crossing unit area of the surface EF in 
unit time in the direction z as equal to where n is the concentration 
or molecular density, and v is the Joule velocity for the gas. 
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The amount of the magnitude 6 carried across unit area of the observa- 
tion plane EF in unit time from the plane is given by 

Similarly, the amount from the plane E0F2 is given by • 

Q = Qi-Q 2 =\nvX^- 

This is the total amount of the magnitude G carried across unit area 
of EF in unit time. 

Let us apply this general equation to the three ])articular cases of 
viscosity, thermal conductivity and diffusion. The same method of 
treatment will be employed in each case. 

1. Viscosity. Viscosity is transport of momentum ; therefore we 

6 r— momentum parallel to Qx^mu (say), 

where m is the mass of a molecule, and u its component vc'lot'ity in the 
direction Ox, 

(IG (lu / 1 ' j ^ 

~r (velocity gradient) ; 
dz dz 

Q = \nvX7n X (velocity gradient). 

According to Newton’s laws of motion, the rate of change of momentum 
is equivalent to force, and hence, since we arc considering unit area, this 
expression for Q measures the tangential stress. 

The coefficient of viscosity {rj) is defined as the ratio between the 
tangential stress and the velocity gradient. 

tangential stress Q 

^ velocity gradient velocity gradient ’ 

/. Tj^lnvXfn. 

Finally, since the density of the gas (p) is given by p=nm^ we may write 

T) - Ip^^X. 

2. Thermal conductivity. Thermal conductivity is transport of kinetic 
energy. This energy is in the form of heat. Let = specific heat of 
the gas at constant volume. This is the thermal equivalent of the 
increase in the total kinetic energy of 1 gm. of the gas due to unit rise in 
temperature. If unit mass of the gas contains n molecules, each of 
mass m, then the thermal equivalent of the total kinetic energy of a 
molecule at an absolute temperature T equals mc^T, or 
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In this case wc may assume for 0 the mean kinetic energy (w) of a 
molecule at any point in the gas, so that w is a function of z. 


dz 


dVT 

dz 


■ me 


d^ 

^ dz ■ 


dz 


is called the temperature gradient. 

Q = invAmc^ x (temperature gradient). 


Now is the total flow of energy across unit area of the plane in unit 
time, and this energy is in the form of heat. 

The ('oefficient of thermal conductivity (K) of a gas is defined as the 
ratio between the quantity of heat transmitted across unit area in unit 
time and the temperature gradient. 


Q 


temperature gradient 


= \nm.vc^X = Ipvc^X, 


where p is the density of the gas as before, and p ^nm. 

3. Diffusion. Diffusion is transport of mass. We will consider the 
simplest case, namely that of self-ditfusion, when a gas diffuses into itself. 
The coefficient of self-diffusion {A) measures the rate at which selected 
molecules of a homogeneous gas diffuse into the remainder. Cotter * 
drtiws a simple analogy, and supposes that “ the column consists of a 
single gas, the molecules in the upper half having been originally coloured 
red and those in the lower half blue We will consider the red molecules 
as they interpenetrate the boundary surface. If n is the molecular 
density (or number of molecules in unit volume) of both kinds of mole- 
cules, and and molecular density of the red and blue molecules 

respectively, then We may put G equal to the ratio of the 

number of red molecules to the sum of the numbers of the red and blue 
molecules in the stratum. 

Then Q=- , 

, dG I dn^ 

* * dz n dz 


This function is called the concentration gradient. 

'Fhus we have Q = x (concentration gradient). 

In this case Q is the number of molecules of the gas which cross unit 
area of the observation plane in unit time. That is to say, Q is the rate 
of diffusion of the gas. 


♦l^estoii, Theory 0} Heat (Fourth edition, 1929), pp, 814-15. 
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The coefficient of self-diffusion of a gas (J) is defined as the ratio 
between the rate of diffusion and the concentration gradient. 

J = p 9 -~ = lvX. 

(concentration gradient) 

We may note that strictly speaking the mass of one molecule (»?) 
should be taken into account, because the phenomenon of diffusion is 
regarded as the transport of mass rather than as the number of molecules 
involved. But since the factor m would appear equally on both sides 
of the equation, it cancels out, and consequently has been omitted in 
order to simplify the calculation. 

Relations between the coefficients. From the elementary theory given 
above, we can at once deduce simple equations connecting the three 
coefficients of viscosity tj, thermal conductivity K, and self-diffusion 
Conductivity and viscosity : K^c^rj. 

Viscosity and diffusion : 17 — J/d. 

Conductivity and diffusion : K == 

These relations are not in accurate agreement with the numerical 
values obtained by experiment. 'This is due to the omission of the 
riumerical coefficients already mentioned, which are demanded by a 
more rigorous treatment. I'hcy do, however, yield values of the ('orrect 
order of magnitude. 

MAXWELL’S LAW OF GASEOUS VISCOSITY 

The results which we have obtained from theory indicate that both the 
viscosity and the thermal conductivity of a gas are independent of the 
density, for the mean free path (A) is inversely proportional to the density 
(p), and consequently pA is constant. This conclusion is known as Max- 
well’s law of gaseous viscosity.* It was predicted by Maxwell on purely 
theoretical grounds. At first sight the result seems extremely improbable, 
but it has received striking experimental confirmation f and may be 
regarded as strong evidence in favour of the kinetic theory. Maxwell’s 
law will not apply when the density of the gas is very small, because in a 
very rare gas the mean free path becomes comparable with the dimensions 
of the apparatus. 

At very low pressures it is no longer permissible to treat the gas as a 
continuous medium. It is necessary to consider the molecular structure, 
and the rate of flow is limited by the collision frequency between mole- 

This must not be confused with Maxwell’s law of distribution of molecular 
velocities to be discussed in Chapter XLII. 

t It was shown by Boyle in 1660 that the oscillations of a pendulum die away 
just as rapidly in a rare gas as in a dense gas, thus providing in anticipation 
confirmation of Maxwell's law. 
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cules. At surh low pressures '' where the value of the mean free path 
is greater than the radius of the tube, the intermolecular collisions become 
less numerous than the collisions of the molecules with the containing 
walls Knudsen suggests the term molecular flow as applicable in 
such cases. Here the coefficient of viscosity loses all significance, and 
the flow is governed by the collisions with the wall of the tube. 


NUMERICAL RESULTS BASED ON TRANSPORT PHENOMENA 


We arc now in a position to undertake various numerical calculations, 
which are of considerable importance. In making these calculations we 
shall assume that the Joule velocity v may be treated as equivalent to the 
root mean square velocity C. 

I. Mean free path. The theory whi(‘h we have already given shows 
that the coefficient of viscosity is given by the equation 

(i) 

This provides us with a means for determining the mean free path, for, as 
we have already seen (p. 318), the fundamental (expression for the pressure 
of a gas is given by P=-ipv^ (2) 


Therefore between these two equations we may eliminate v, 

XT) 

equation gives us A = — , and the second equation gives us 


Therefore 



The first 



As an example, consider the case of hydrogen at C. The coefficient 
of viscosity rj in C.G.S. units is approximately 0-00008, The standard 
atmospheric pressure Pis 1014000 dynes per sq. cm., and under standard 
conditions the density p is very nearly 0-00009 gm. cmr^. Substituting 
these values, we find that the mean free path A is equal to 1*45 x io“® cm. 

2. Collision frequency. We may also deduce the value of the collision 
frequency, that is to say, the average number of collisions made per second 


by a molecule. This is equal to 

. V P 

equation (2) by equation (i), - = — • 

A 7 ) 


mean speed 


V 

^ ^ , or -r • 

mean tree path A 


Dividing 


The numerical value for hydrogen 


is 1*25 X 10^® collisions per second. 

3. Molecular diameter. We saw in Chapter XV (p. 335) that if the 
value of the mean free path of a molecule in a gas were known, then its 

diameter s could be determined by means of the relation A =/c — , where 

TTS^n 


x is a numerical coefficient. Since A can be found from a knowledge of 
transport phenomena, we are now in a position to calculate s. 
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Let us take the case of hydrogen as an example. We have already 
found A = 1*45 X io“^ cm. If we assume Maxweirs value of 0*707 for k, 
and Millikan^s value of 2*705 x 10^® for n, we may write 

I 

0*707 

TT X 2*705 X 10^® X 1*45 X IO~® , 

= 2*37 X 

The radius of the hydrogen molecule is one-half of this value, and is 
equal to i*j8 x 10 ® cm. 

“ The first numerical estimate of the diameter of a molecule was made 
in 1865 by Loschmidt from the mean path and the number of molecules. 
Independently of him and of each other, Johnstone Stoney (1866) and 
Sir William Thomson (1870) published results of a similar kind, those 
of Thomson being deduced not only in this way, but also from considera- 
tions derived from the thickness of soaj) bubbles, and from the electric 
action between zinc and copper.’^ 

Table 47 shows some values of the radius of molecules of different 
gases calculated by Jeans * by various methods. It will be observed that 


TABLE 47 

Molkcular Radius in A.U.) Jkans 



Hydroj^cn 

Nitrogen 

C.irbon 

dioxide 

Helium 

Diffusion - - . - 

1*36 

1*92 

2*19 

— 

Viscosity . _ - - 

1*36 

1*89 

2*31 

1*09 

Thermal conductivity 

1*36 

1*89 

2*42 

1*10 

Mean - 

I* 3b 

1*90 

2*31 

1*T0 

Deviations from Boyle's law - 
Maximum density : 

1*27 

1*78 

1*71 

0*99 

upper limit for 

Dielectric constant : 

1*97 

1*99 

2*03 

2*00 

lower limit to 2^00 

0*92 

1*21 

1*41 

0*60 


Here represents the value for very temperatures. 


the value for the radius of the hydrogen molecule is somewhat greater 
than that calculated above, because slightly different assumptions were 
made at the start. The values are, however, of the same same order of 
magnitude. 

The first three estimates in the table are obtained from consideration 
♦ Tim Dynamical Theory of Oases, Chapter XIV. 



2N 


A.M.H. 
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of transport phenomena and depend on the mean free path, in which 
case we are measuring the cross-section of the molecule. 

In measuring the deviations from Boyle's law we are virtually measuring 
the volume of the molecule. 

Another estimate for the molecular radius may be formed by con- 
sidering the maximum density of the substance in the solid or liquid 
state. This gives us only an upper limit for the molecular radius. Jeans 
also gives other methods : for example, from a knowledge of the value 
of the dielectric constant. This gives a lower limit to the values of is. 
We see then, from a study of the table, that the results obtained are 
consistent with one another, especially when we consider that helium 
is the only gas mentioned for which the molecule is composed of a single 
atom. We can obtain more definite knowledge as to the structure of 
the hydrogen molecule or the nitrogen molecule from a study of band 
spectra. It is found that such a molecule is shaped more like a dumb- 
bell than a sphere, two massive particles (nuclei) being linked together 
by mutual attraction. Other molecules are still more complicated in 
shape, for example, in the molecule of ozone we have three atoms of 
oxygen linked together. We can scarcely expect that in such compli- 
cated molecules the results would agree exactly with those deduced on 
the assumption that the molecule is spherical. 


WORKED EXAMPLE 

Calculate the difference in the mean free path of helium at atmospheric 
pressure at o° ( 7 . and loo® C. [Viscosity of helium in G.G.S. units = 0 '000ig 
at o° C. and o 00023 100° G. ; Density of helium ^o oooiyS^ gm. per c.c. 

at 0° C.] 


We employ the formula 




For one atmosphere, P= 1,013,000 dynes per c.c. 


Ao = 0-00019^ 


,013,000 X 0-0001785 


: 3*97 X io~® cm. 


To calculate Aioo, we must remember that po = Pioo(i + looa) where the 
coefficient of expansion of helium a= 0-00367 per °C. 


Hence, 


0-0001785 

Pioo= 7 — ^ = 0-0001296 gm. per c.c. 

I -307 


Aioo = 0-00023 


V 

> 1,013,000 X o- 


0001296 


= 5-26 X 10*“® cm. 


Aioo- Ao= 1*29 X io~® cm., say 1-3 x io~* cm. 
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QUESTIONS 

Chapter XXVIII 

1. Explain how the kinetic theory may be employed to deduce a relation 
])ctwcen the thermal conductivity, viscosity and specif heat of a gas. Discuss 
the extent to which you would expect the deduction to agree with the facts. 

(E.U., M.A. Honft.) 

2. Describe the main features of the phenomena of diffusion in gases. State 

and explain with the help of the kinetic theory, the law which governs the rates 
at which gases diffuse through a partition containing exceedingly fine aper- 
tures. (L.U., B.Sc.) 

3. Show that according to the kinetic theory, the conductivity of a gas for 
heat at different temperatures is projiortional to its viscosity. 

How has the variation of the viscosity of gases with temperature been deter- 
mined experimentally? (St. A. U.) 

4. Explain how the elementary kinetic theory accounts for the viscosity of a 
gas. Hence derive and discuss an expression for the coefficient of viscosity. 

(L.U., B.Sc.) 

5. Discuss Maxwell's law that the viscosity of a gas is independent of the 
density, and show how it affords evidence in favour of the truth of the kinetic 
theory. Explain why the law can no longer be regarded as valid at very low 
pressures. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE SECOND LAW OF THERMODYNAMICS 

The work of Sadi Camot. We begin consideration of this subject by 
examining the work of the brilliant French engineer Sadi Carnot, who 
set before himself the problem of determining kow work is obtainable 
from heat in a heat engine. The second son of a mathematician and 
engineer, he was born in Luxemburg on June i, 1796, and was taught 
mathematics by his father. In 1812 he gained admission to the £cole 
Polytechnique, and in 1814 })assed into the Corps of Engineers at Metz. 
In 1828 he retired from the army, having reached the rank of captain 
of engineers. “ He made liimself familiar with mechanical engineering 
and various industries, and it was the absence of any exact theory of 
the steam engines of Newcomen, Watt, Smeaton, and Trevithick which 
led him to the study of heat and to writing his Reflexions ^ This essay 
was printed in 1824 under the title Reflexions sur la puissance motrice 
du feu et sur les nioyens propres d la de'velopper. His work attracted 
little attention and might have been lost sight of altogether had it not 
been for a paper of Clapeyron (1834) which brought his original views 
to the notice of Lord Kelvin. Carnot^s essay was reprinted in 1871 and 
again in 1878, with a letter from his younger brother Hippolyte (father 
of a Presid(*nt of the French Republic), a biographical sketch and extracts 
from his manuscripts. The essay was translated by R. H. Thurston 
in 1890 as The Motive Power of Heat. Sadi Carnot died in the cholera 
epidemic of Paris in 1832. 

The term motive power used by Carnot is evidently equivalent to work 
or energy, as is clear from the following passage : 

We use the expression motive power {puissance motrice) to express 
the useful effect that a motor is capable of producing. This effect can 
always be regarded as the elevation of a weight to a certain height ; it 
is measured by the product of the weight and the height through which 
it is raised.’* 

Carnot introduced two new conceptions, embodying principles of 
fundamental importance : (i) the cyclic process, (2) the idea of reversi- 
bility. 
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(1) By a cyclic process is meant a series of changes undergone by the 
working substance, in which process a certain amount of work is per- 
formed subject to the condition that the substance is brought back 
exactly to its initial condition. 

(2) By the reversibility of the process is meant the j)ossibility of revers- 
ing the changes in the series so that heat may be taken from the condenser 
and restored to the source by the expenditure of work. 

Basing his argument on these conceptions and assuming the truth 
of the principle that perpetual motion is impossible, Carnot arrived at 
the conclusion that no engine can have a greater efficiency than a rever- 
sible engine. Another result based on the same assumptions was stated 
as follows : 

“ The maximum of motive power resulting from the employment of 
vapour is also the maximum motive power realisable by any means 
whatever.’’ 

This proposition was enunciated in mare general form later in the 
essay after considering an ideal heat engine : 

“ The motive power of heat is indepenefent of the agents set to work 
to produce it ; its quantity is fixed uniquely by the temperatures of the 
bodies between which the transport of heat takes place.” 

This statement presupposes that each of the methods employed in 
producing motive power reaches the j)erf(‘Ction of which it is susc'eptible. 

Sir Joseph Larmor in 1918 descTibed the argument of Carnot as 
“ perhaps the most original in physical sdence, whether as regards 
simple abstract power or in respect of grasp of essential practical prin- 
ciples.” 

It is to be remembered that in 1824 Carnot adhered to the caloric 
theory, but later became convinced of the truth of the dynamical theory 
of heat. It is possible to restate his argument in terms of the latter 
theory, and we shall now proceed to examine carefully the steps of the 
reasoning and to consider the statement and significance of the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics. 

A cycle of operations. Any practical heat engine which is to work 
continuously must go through a succession of cyclic changes. Any series 
of operations by which the body or the working substance under con- 
sideration is finally brought to the same state in all respects as at first 
is called a cycle of operations. This important idea of a cyclic process 
was introduced by Carnot in his essay of 1824. He wrote : “ If a body, 
having experienced a certain number of transformations, be brought 
identically to its primitive physical state as to density, temperature, and 
molecular constitution, it must contain the same quantity of heat as that 
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which it initially possessed.” This fundamental principle of Carnot is, 
as Tait remarks, evidently axiomatic and is true whatever theory is 
adopted as to the nature of heat. 

It is not enough to give a certain quantity of heat to a vapour, allow 
it to expand against a resistance and so do work, and then proceed to 
find the relation between the heat supplied and the work done. The 
vapour is left in a state different from that in which it started. The 
cycle must be completed, by bringing the working substance back to its 
old volume and temperature, before we can reason in a satisfactory way 
about any relation between the heat given to it and the work done. 
The changes taking place in the condition of the working substance and 

the work done in a cycle may easily 
be represented in an indicator 
diagram (Fig. 221), where the two 
coordinates are the pressure and 
the volume. 

Starting from a certain state 
represented by the point J, we 
may suppose a change to a stale 
by a chosen path AolB, Then 
we may suppose that the return 
from state B to state A takes place 
O L M V by some other path Bp A. In the 

Fig. 221. Cyclic Process shown on change the work done by the 

substance as it expands is repre- 
sented by the area A clBML, In the second stage the work done on the 
substance as it contracts along the path Bp A is represented by the area 
BpALM, The difference between these two quantities is the work done 
during the cycle and is represented by the difference between these areas, 
AocBML -- BpALM j or the area AocBpA, shown shaded in the diagram. 

The substance is in the same state at the beginning and at the end of 
the cycle. Consequently the internal energy is unchanged. It follows 
that the heat taken in during the cycle is equal to the net amount of work 
done by the substance. Thus the area of the cycle represents both the 
work done and the heat taken in during the cycle. 

The ideal heat engine. In ordinary phraseology when we speak of 
an “ engine ” we think of some mechanical arrangement containing 
pistons, connecting rods, wheels and so forth. In the theory of heat 
we are not concerned with the mechanical arrangements at all, but 
merely with the amount of heat supplied or given out, and with the 
amount of mechanical work done, though some of this mechanical work 
may be dissipated in the working parts of an actual engine. 
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Further, it is a matter of detail, and in nowise affects fundamental 
principles, whether steam, coal gas, or air be employed as the ‘‘ working 
substance ”, and we may generalise the reasoning by regarding the work- 
ing substance as any substance in any way affected by heat. For the 
purpose of obtaining clear views of the action of an engine we consider 
the working of '' an engine of a species entirely imaginary — one which 
it is impossible to construct, but very easy to understand (Maxwell). 
Following Carnot we therefore picture an ideal heat engine as shown 
in Fig. 222. 



Fig. 222. Ideal Heat Engine (Carnot) 


The working substance is contained in a vertical cylinder constructed 
with non-conducting walls and provided with a non-conducting hori- 
zontal piston. The lower end of the cylinder is assumed to be perfectly 
conducting. We must have also a non-conducting table on which the 
cylinder may be placed ; a hot body to serve as a source of heat, main- 
tained at a definite temperature ; and a cold body to serve as a sink 
or condenser, maintained at a temperature 62 - These two bodies which 
act as reservoirs of heat must be so large that their temperature remains 
practically unchanged during any transfer of heat to or from the cylinder. 
The cylinder may be placed on any one of these three stands and may be 
moved from one to the other without friction. A definite load may be 
applied to the piston by means of the piston rod, and the amount of the 
load may be varied at will so as to alter the volume of the working sub- 
stance. 

Carnot’s cycle. The working substance is then supposed to go 
through a cycle of operations consisting of four stages. The trans- 
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formations may be represented in a geometrical form, as was shown by 
Clapeyron (1834), on the indicator diagram (Fig. 223). To start with 

we assume that the working sub- 

P Adiabatic Stance is at the temperature 

\ \ of the cold reservoir. On the 

\ \ 3 \ indicator diagram the state is 

^ represented by the point A, 

\ Operation i. Place the cy- 

\ \ Isothermal linder on the non-conducting 

^ \q stand. No heat can enter or 

"^^^^sothermai leave the cylinder, that is to 
say, any change taking place 
must be adiabatic. Compress 

° Fig. 223. Carnot’s CyL the working substance by push- 

ing in the piston. The tem- 
perature will rise above the temperature and the process may be 
continued until the temperature becomes equal to that of the source 
On the indicator diagram the change is represented by part of an adia- 
batic curve, the final condition being shown by the point B. 

Operation 2. The cylinder is now removed from the non-conducting 
stand and placed on the source. The substance is allowed to expand 
isothcrmally, at the constant temperature $1. In the expansion, heat 
will be absorbed from the source, and wc may suppose the process 
continued until some definite but arbitrary quantity of heat (Q^ has 
been absorbed. This change is isothermal, and the condition of the 
working substance is represented as part of an isothermal curve, the final 
condition being shown on the diagram as ( 7 . In the change from B to C, 
Qi units of heat have been ab.sorbed by the working substance from the 
hot reservoir. 


Fig. 223. Carnot’s Cycle 


Operation 3. The cylinder is again placed on the non-conducting 
stand and the working substance is allowed to expand adiabatically until 
the temperature falls to that of the sink. The curve CD representing this 
change is an adiabatic curve, and the temperature at D is 62, 

Operation 4. The cylinder is placed on the sink and an isothermal 
change takes place at the temperature $2, the working substance being 
compressed until the point A is reached. DA is then an isothermal 
curve. In this last operation a certain amount of heat Q2 is rejected to the 
sink. 


The working substance has now returned to its initial condition, and 
the final state at A is the same as the initial state. The mechanical work 
done in the cycle is represented by the area A BCD, and it must be equal 
to - (?a, when all quantities are expressed in mechanical units. 
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We define the efficiency (c) of the heat engine as the ratio of the work 
done to the heat taken in from the source, or, in symbols, 

Q1-Q2 

Cl 

Reversibility of the cycle. The other conception of great importance 
introduced by Carnot was that of reversibility. This means that each 
stage in the cyclic process can be carried out in the opposite sense. 
Carnot’s cycle of operations just described is a reversible cycle. Starting 
from the point A, the working substance may expand at constant tempera- 
ture till D is reached, heat of amount ^2 being absorbed from the cold 
reservoir. This is Operation 4 reversed. Then an adiabatic compression 
may take place from D to C till the lemj)eralurc is equal to that of the 
source. This is Operation 3 reversed. The substance may then be 
compressed from C to jB, heat of amount being rejected to the hot 
reservoir. This is Operation 2 reversed. Finally, the substance may 
expand from B to A adiabatically. This is Operation i reversed. 

In this reversed cycle the amount of work spent is equal to - Q^. 
The quantity of heat taken from the cold body is smaller than the 
quantity of heat given to the hot body. The ideal engine now acts 
as a refrigerating machine, transferring heat from a body at a low tem- 
perature to a body at a higher temperature by the expenditure of mechani- 
cal work by some outside agency. Wc have previously suggested the 
term ‘‘ heat pump ” to describe such an arrangement. 

It is, however, important to consider the reversibility of the individual 
operations in the cycle. This reversibility depends on the operations 
being carried out so slowly that at each stage the substance is virtually 
in thermrd and mechanical equilibrium with its surroundings. This 
means that the working substance is guided through a series of states 
which may he regarded as a succession of equilibrium positions. For 
example, when the cylinder is in contact with the source, heat can only 
pass from the source to the cylinder, provided there is a temperature 
difference between source and cylinder ; but this difference is assumed 
to be infinitesimal, so that there is almost thermal equilibrium between 
source and cylinder. Similarly, when the cylinder is placed on the cold 
reservoir and is giving out heat, its temperature must be by an infinitesimal 
amount higher than that of the reservoir. Again, when the cylinder is 
placed on the non-conducting stand, the external pressure must exceed 
the internal pressure due to the working substance by an infinitesimal 
amount when the piston is moving inwards, and the converse must hold 
when the piston is moving outwards. But these pressure differences 
are so small that there is virtually mechanical equilibrium during the 
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operation. All the operations which we have been considering may be 
regarded, in the sense considered, as reversible operations. It is this 
fact which gives its importance to the reversible cycle of Carnot. 

Beversible and irreversible transformations. The reversible processes 
or operations assumed in Carnot’s reasoning are ideal. The actual 
operations of nature are commonly irreversible. It is just this difference 
which is emphasised in Carnot’s argument and is embodied in the second 
law of thermodynamics. This law, which is concerned with the direction 
in which a process takes place in nature, we shall presently consider. 
According to Carnot, the test or condition for securing maximum efficiency 
under given circumstances is reversibility. 

A reversible process in the thermodynamic sense is defined by Parting- 
ton as “ one which c'an be performed backwards, so that all changes 
occurring in any part of the direct process are exactly reversed in the 
corresponding part of the reversed process, and no other changes are left 
in external bodies 

On the indicator diagram (Fig. 224), we may take two points A and B 
representing two states. A certain path from A to B corresponds to 

some process by which the state is 
changed. When this process is re- 
versible, any small element PQ 
represents a change which can be 
carried out either from P to Q or 
from Q to P. 

To illustrate the meaning of the 
terms “ reversible ” and “ irrever- 
sible ”, let us consider some par- 
ticular changes. Whenever heat is 
produced by friction, as for example 
in Joule’s paddle-wheel experiment, 
the process is clearly irreversible. 
For this reason it was necessary to 
assume in the ideal heat engine 
that all movements, such as the motion of the piston in the cylinder, 
could be made without friction. Whenever two fluids, whether liquids 
or gases, mix together as in the process of diffusion, it is evident that the 
reverse process cannot be effected under normal conditions. From the 
standpoint of the molecular theory, it is clear that separation could only 
be brought about by operating on individual molecules. Again, the 
passage of heat from a body at a high temperature to another at a low 
temperature, whether by conduction or by radiation, is strictly speaking 
irreversible. It will be remembered that in dealing with Carnot’s 



Fig. 224, Reversible Change 
SHOWN ON AN Indicator Diagram 
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cycle we had to suppose that all differences of temperature were infini- 
tesimal. 

On the other hand, such changes as the expansion or compression of 
the working substance may be made reversible under certain conditions. 
The reversible process is in such cases a limiting or ideal case. Thjs 
type of change was noticed in connection with Carnot’s engine when 
the changes in volume occurred infinitely slowly. 

The second law of thermodynamics. The first law of thermodynamics 
states the equivalence of heat and energy. The second law is less easy 
to grasp ; it is concerned with the rnethod by which heat can be trans- 
formed into mechanical work, and the direction in which natural processes 
occur. 

Although it is sometimes stated that heat and work are equivalent, 
there is an essential difference between heat and other forms of energy. 
A quantity of any other kind of energy can. be completely converted into 
heat, but the conversion of heat into another form of energy is restricted 
by certain conditions. This was expressed by Willard Gibbs in the 
phrase, “ There is only a one-sided convertibility ”. 

The kinetic molecular theory of gases is of assistance in understanding 
this difference. To obtain mechanical work, as for instance when the 
explosion sets in motion the piston of a gas engine, it is necessary that 
there should be some degree of orderly movement of the gas molecules 
in the direction of motion of the piston. Heat energy is largely the 
disorderly movement of the molecules. The problem is to convert 
irregular motion into regular motion ! 

The second law of thermodynamics has been expressed in a number 
of different ways, perhaps the most familiar being the statement of 
Clausius. “ It is impossible for a self-acting machine, unaided by any 
external agency, to convey heat from a body at a low, to one at a high 
temperature.” Or, “ heat cannot of itself, i.e. without the performance 
of work by some external agency, pass from a cold to a warm body ”. 
In other words : “ It is not possible in a cyclic process to convert heat 
into work without at the same time transferring a quantity of heat from 
a warmer to a colder body ” . 

Kelvin stated the second law in a somewhat different form. Suppose 
we are dealing with only two bodies, a hot reservoir and a cold reservoir. 
Then, according to Kelvin, it is impossible to obtain work continwmsly 
by using up the heat of the colder of the two bodies. In more general 
terms, “ it is impossible by means of inanimate material agency to derive 
mechanical effect (continuously) from any portion of matter by cooling 
it below the temperature of the coldest of surrounding objects 
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It is proverbially difficult to prove a negative, and this second law 
must be regarded as a statement which is in harmony with the result 
of our general experience. It should be carefully noticed that the law 
has reference to a machine which works in cycles. 

Carnot’s theorem. Assuming the truth of the second law, we may 
deduce two important results which are usually taken together to con- 
stitute Carnot’s theorem. 

(а) No engine can be more efficient than a reversible engine working 
between the same limits of temperature. 

(б) All reversible engines working between the same limits of tempera- 
ture have the same efficiency. 

Let us consider the state of affairs represented diagrammatically 
in Fig. 225, and suppose that we have a source of heat at a certain definite 
temperature ^1, and a sink at some lower tem- 
perature ^2* assume there are two engines 
R and aS, working between these temperatures. 
Of these two engines R is reversible, but S is not. 
We require to prove the theorem which states that 
8 cannot be more efficient than R, Let us sup- 
pose that 8 is more efficient than R. The two 
engines may be so constructed, by suitably 
arranging the quantity of the working substance, 
that they draw the same quantity of heat (Qi say) 
from the source. If 8 does more work than R, 
it must yield less heat to the sink ; in other 
words, if R yields a quantity of heat Q2 to the 
sink, 8 yields some smaller quantity Q2 - q- The engine R is, by hypo- 
thesis, reversible. Consequently 8 may be used to drive R backwards. 
When the two engines are coupled up, with R working backwards, the 
source remains unaffected, but R takes from the cold reservoir a quantity 
of heat and 8 yields a quantity Q2-qto this reservoir. Thus there 
is a quantity of work obtained from the compound engine in each cycle 
equal to and there is a corresponding withdrawal of heat from the 
cold reservoir. This result is contrary to the second law of thermo- 
dynamics, for the law states that in a cyclic process work cannot be 
obtained by withdrawing heat from the colder of the two bodies under 
consideration. Hence our hypothesis is incorrect, and we conclude 
that 8 cannot be more efficient than R, that is a non-reversible engine 
cannot have its efficiency greater than that of a reversible engine working 
between the same temperatures. 

The second part of Carnot’s theorem (6) tells us that all reversible 
engines must have the same efficiency. This may be proved by an 
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argument on the same lines as before, calling the two engines and R^- 
We begin by assuming that R^ is more efficitait than R^y and show, as 
in the previous case, that this implies a failure of the second law. In 
the same way we may show that R^, cannot be more efficient than R^. 
Consequently all reversible engines working between the temperatures 

and 02 have the same efficiency, and therefore — ^ , which is by 

definition the efficiency, is the same for all such ideal engines. 

THE ABSOLUTE SCALE OF TEMPERATURE AND THE 
ABSOLUTE ZERO OF TEMPERATURE 
Absolute temperature. Any property which depends only on tempera- 
ture can be used to define a scale of temperature. As examples of such 
properties we may cite the expansion of any material substance, whether 
it be a solid, a liquid or a gas, the electrical resistance of a conductor, 
or the thermal electromotive fon'c arising from different conductors 
in contact. The method of defining the scale has been described in 
Chapter II. But in all the cases mentioned the temperature scale 
obtained will depend on the properties of the particular substance selected. 

Lord Kelvin showed that it was possible to define a temperature scale 
which deserves the title absolute^ because it does not depend on the 
properties of any particular substance. This possibility is a consequence 
of Carnot’s theorem, which may be exj)resscd in the form : The 

efficiency of all reversible Carnot engines, working between two assigned 
temperatures, is a function of those two temperatures alone In this 
statement the nature and properties of the working substance do not 
enter. The sole condition attached to the Carnot engine is that it 
should be reversible, and this condition depends not on the working 
substance employed but on the way in which the various operations in 
the cycle are carried out. We must now consider how it is possible to 
define a temperature scale by making use of Carnot’s theorem. 

Kelvin’s absolute scale of temperature. We shall use the Greek letter 0 
to denote the temperature measured onany scale, that is without specifying 
any particular method of measuring temperature, and call the tempera- 
tures of the source and the condenser 0i and 02 respectively. In the case 

of a reversible engine, the efficiency, — ^ ^ , is independent of the 

nature of the working substance. It must, therefore, be determined 
by the two temperatures between which the engine works. This means 

that is some function / of the two temperatures and ^2, where 

Qi 

0^ is higher than ^2- 
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Thus 


Qi Q2 


^ 2 ). 


or 


Q, 


and therefore also 


Qi 

9i 

Q2 


e^. 


must be a function of these two 


Qearly 

Vl Q 

temperatures and 6^. Accordingly, we may write -- in the form 

Q2 

^ 2 ). 

It should be noticed carefully that this new function is the ratio of the 
larger of the two quantities of heat to the smaller. Now, if wc have a 
reversible engine working between the limits and ^ 3 , where is higher 

than ^ 3 , we find by similar reasoning that in this engine ^ is, in accord- 

ance with Camot\s theorem, the same function of 9^ and ^ 3 , or 

e,). 

V3 

Multiplying these two results together, we obtain 

xF(e^, e^. 

But the quantity on the left-hand side must be capable of representation 
in the same form as before, that is, by F(di, 0^, for we may employ 
a reversible engine working between the temperatures 9^ and 9^, 
Thus we find that ^ 

This equation is described as a functional equation. 

Now we must consider what possible form the function F can take 
to satisfy this condition. On the left-hand side of the equation we have 
9i and 9^ only, and is not present. On the right-hand side, 9^ is present 
in each of the two factors, and it is clear that ^g must disappear from 
this side of the equation. To ensure this, the function F(9j^, 9^ must 
be of the form 


F{9,, eg) = 




and 

if> being another function. 
For, in this case, 
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The fact that the function F { 0 ^, 6 ^ can be expressed by means of the 


equation 


carries with it important consequences. For it involves the simple result 

Q2 4(^2) 

The form of the function ^(< 9 ) is left undetermined, but we may, if 
we choose, take <f>{ 6 ) itself to represent the temperature of the working 
substance. Let us, then, agree to employ (l>(d) as a measure of tempera- 
ture, and for convenience let us represent (f}{d) by the Greek letter t, 
where t may be called “ temperature on the absolute scale 

Q T 

We now have ' 

Q2 ^^2 

This new scale of temperature is such that any two temperatures on 
it bear to each other the same ratio as the quantities of heat taken in 
and ejected by a reversible engine working between these temperatures. 
Employing this scale we obtain : 

^ ^ -T 

^1 ^ 2 . 


efficiency = € = — ^ 

We notice that if we put t2^o in this formula, the efficiency is equal 
to unity. For clearly if the heat ejected by an engine at the lower tem- 
perature is zero, all the heat Qi taken from the source will be converted 
into work. 

Graphical representation of the absolute scale. We have obtained the 

relation , where Qi and re- 

^2 '^2 

present the quantities of heat taken in 
and rejected by a reversible engine work- 
ing between two temperatures specified 
by Tj and Tg. This relation means that 
the numbers representing any two tem- 
peratures on the thermodynamic scale are 
proportional to the quantities of heat 
taken in or liberated at those temperatures. 

This result is independent of the working 
substance employed, and thus, as Lord 
Kelvin showed in 1848, we may obtain an 
absolute scale of temperature defined by 

this equation. There is a simple graphical method of representing this 
absolute scale of temperature. It is illustrated in Fig. 226. 



SENTATION OF THE ABSOLUTE 

Scale of Temperature 
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Take any two adiabatics AA', BB' for any arbitrary substance, 
and draw any isothermal A^B^. Corresponding to the change from 
Ai to Bi there will be some quantity of heat either absorbed or ejected. 
Now take some lower isothermal -42^2? corresponding 

quantity of heat be Q^. The area A^B^B^A^^Q^-Q^^ represents the 
work done in the cycle. Now choose an isothermal ^3i?3 so that the 
area A^B^B^A^^A^B^B^A^- Proceed in the same way and obtain a 
number of isothermals A^B^^ A^B^, etc. Then from the mode of 
construction it follows that 


If we agree to take 
it follows that 


~ ^2 — ^2 “ ^3 “ ^3 “ 64 “■ • • • 

_ ^2 _^ 3 _ 

n ^^2 '^3 


"'Tq— Tq““To 


that is to say, the isothermals drawn in this way correspond to eqvxil 
differences of temperature. Now we may choose Tj-Xg to represent 
1° of temperature. Then rg-xg will also be 1°, and T1-X3 will be two 
degrees, and so on. It appears then that on Lord Kelvin’s scale the 
number of degrees of temperature between AB and any other temperature 
A'B' is proportional to the area ABB' A'. So far, the size of the degree 
has been left arbitrary, but we may choose our new scale so that there 
are 100 degrees between the freezing point and the boiling point of water. 

O X 

Absolute zero of temperature. In general we have * 

The absolute zero of temperature corresponds to ^' = 0. Since the 

Q-Q' 

efficiency is » we see that when Q' = 0 the efficiency is unity. 

The absolute zero of temperature is the temperature of the condenser 
of an ideal heat engine when the efficiency of the engine is unity. This 
means that all the heat taken from the source is converted into work. 
We cannot conceive that more heat can be converted into work than is 
drawn from the source. This shows that x cannot be negative, and 
therefore the temperature corresponding to x = o is the lowest possible 
temperature. It should be noticed that this absolute zero of temperature 
is independent of the properties of any particular substance. 

Let us agree to use the scale which has an interval of one hundred 
degrees between the freezing point and the boiling point of water. 

Let temperature of the boiling point of water, 

and = temperature of, the freezing point of water. 

Then T^=x/' + 100. 
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From experiments on gases Kelvin calculated that 

^ ~ ^ = I *366, approximately. 

+ 100 
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Hence 




-=1-366; 


100 

I + =:i-366; 

tf 


100 


TjP 


=0-366; 


= 273° approximately ; 

O‘3()o 

and = TF + 100=^ 373*" approximately. 

Thus on the absolute thermodynamic sc;ilc we may take the freezing 
point of water as 273''' and the boiling point as 373'^. 


APPLICATIONS OF CARNOT »S CYCLE 

Carnot’s cycle for a perfect gas. We have considered already the 
conception of an ideal or perfect gas. Fdr our present purpose it will 
be sufficient to assume that 
the equation^)v = JKT may be 
applied ejcactly, where T is 
the temperature measured on 
the scale of the gas thermo- 
meter. Also it will be assumed 
that the equation of an adia- 
batic is = constant, where 

y is the ratio of the two specific 
heats of a gas. 

Consider a cycle composed 
of two isothermals and two 
adiabatics. The indicator 
diagram is shown in Fig. 227. 

The points B and C are on 
the same isothermal, corre- 
sponding to some temperature (say) ; consequently 

W 

The points A and D are on the same isothermal at a temperature ; 

consequently = BT* (2) 

Next we notice that the points C and D are on the same adiabatic ; con- 
sequently “i’dV (3) 



Fig. 227. Carnot’s Cycle with a Perfect 
Gas for the Working Substances 
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The points B and A are on the same adiabatic ; consequently 

(4) 

Here, then, we have four equations connecting the various pressures and 
volumes. 

, Consider next the quantities of heat taken in or given out by the 
working substance. In the change from to C a quantity of heat, is 

taken in, which is equal to J pdv. In this isothermal change pv ^ 

and therefore p=^Rl\lv, 

Hence 

Jn V 

= iiTjlog,(rJ»,’^) (5) 

In the same way we can calculate the quantity of heat, Q^, which is given 
out in the isothermal change from D to A, and we obtain 

Q^-=ET^logJvJv^) (6) 

We arc interested in the ratio of Qi to Q^, and this is given by 

Ql _ 

Qi 

This result may be simplified by making use of equations (i) to (4). 

We start with equations (3) and (4) and divide (3) by (4) . Then we obtain 


Pb'^b^ Pa^V' 

From equations (t) and (2), we find 

JPd^'d 

Vb% Pa<" 

When we divide (8) by (9), wc get 

\vj \vj ' 


( 8 ) 

(9) 


or 

Consequently equation (7) becomes 

Qz Tz 

Now, on the thermodynamic scale of temperature, we know that 

Ql -Ti 


(10) 


(II) 
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T T 

Comparing the two results (ii) and (12), we see that ' , or in 

/ 2 '’*2 

other words, the gas scale of temperature represented by T agrees with the 
absolute scale represented by r. 

Also, the absolute zero of Kclvin^s scale will agree with the absolute ze/o 
of the gas scale. It should be noticed that the gas scale here referred 
to is the scale of an ideal or perfect gas. An actual gas will furnish us 
with a scale of temperature whi('h is approximately, but not exactly, the 
same as that represented by T, 

In experimental work, the standard ihermometric scale adopted by 
the International Committee of Weights and Measures (1887) is that of 
the constant volume hydrogen thermometer. It is possible to determine 
the corrections which must be applied to tliis international scale, depend- 
ing as it does on the properties of a real gas, to give the corresponding 
reading on the scale of the perfect gas thermometer which is, as we 
have seen, in agreement with the thermodynamic scale of temperature.* 

Reduction of the readings of an air thermometer (or a thermometer 
containing an actual gas) to the thermodynamic scale. Let t be the 
temperature on the air thermometer corresponding to the Kelvin tem- 
perature T, Our problem is to express t in terms of T, 

Let cj be the specific heat at constant pressure determined when 
using an air thermometer. 

_dQ, ,_dQ . _ ,dt 

dr’ 

The Joule-Thomson equation (p. 689) may be written 



* For such a table of corrections see page 13 of Roberts's Heat and Thetmo- 
dynamics. 
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The quantities which occur on the right-hand side can be found by 
experiment using an air thcrmomc'ter, and the integral can be evaluated 

T, 

by a grajihical method. Thus or the ratio of two temperatures on 

the absolute scale can be found. If we agree to take loo divisions of 
tire absolute scale between melting point and boiling point, it is found 
that 70 = 273-16. The absolute thermodynamic temperature T corre- 
sponding to any temperature t on the air thermometer can therefore be 
found. 

For a more complete discussion of the second law of thermodynamics 
than is possible here, reference may be made to Planck \s Thermodynamics, 


WORKED EXAMPLES 

i. An engine works in a Carnot* s cycle bctwec 7 i the teni2)erature8 100° C. 
and C. ; if the work done in the cycle is 1200 kilogram-metres, find how 
7 nuch heat, 7 nea 8 ured irt calories, is taken in at the higher temperature. 

(St. A. U. M.A. Special, 1937.) 

Let = heat taken in at temperature ioo''X.. = 373° K., 
and Qo- heat rejected at temperature 0° C. = 273° K. 

1 hen we may write 

Qo ^73 

Work done= 1200 kilogram-metres 

I -2 X 10^ X io‘* X 10“*= I -2 X 10® grn. cm. 

— j -2 X ro® > (7 ergs. 


If ^ = work done (measured in ergs), Q = — heat expended (mea- 

sured in calories), and J is Joule’s equivalent = 4*18 x 10’ ergs /calorie, we 
can apply the first law of thermodynamics, and write A - JQ. 

1*2 X 10® X 981 -4*18 X 10’ (c?! -f-MOi) 

-4i8xioM^fgQ0: 


A 


1-2 X 10® X 981 X 373 
4-18 X 10’ X joo 


1 -08 X 10® calories. 


2. Calculate the efficiency of a I'cversihlc heat engine working between the 
te 77 iperaturcs 167° ( 7 . a 7 id S 7 °C. 


The efficiency (c) is defined as the ratio 


work done 

heat taken in from the source 


If we express this in symbols, we may write 


_Qi-Q2 

" Qi ’ 

On the thermodynamic scale of temperature this becomes 


TI-T, 
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or, on the gas scale of temperature, 



Kow = 167° C. 440° K., 

and 2^2= 57^^ C. 330° K. ; 


• ^ 44Q- 33<> 

• ^ 440 


440 


= 0*25. 


QUESTIONS 


Chapter XXIX 


1. Write a short essay on the second law of thermodynamics. (E.U., M.A.) 

2. Define a Carnot cycle, paying special attention to the conditions for 
reversibility. 

Show that th(^ efheu-ncy of a heat engine working in a Carnot cycle can only 
depend on the temperatures betwtH'ii which the ipngine is working. (L.U., B.Sc.) 

3. Explain wliat is meant by an ideal heat engine and by a C arnot cycle. If 
the working substance in a ('arnot cycle is a perfect gas, investigate an cxjiression 
for the ratio of the heeit taken in at temperatunt on the gas scale to the heat 
given out at a lower temperature Tg. 

4. Describe the various stages in a Carnot cycle jierformed with a perfect gas 

as the working substance;, and show that the temperature scale for such a gas 
agrees with the thermodynamic scale. (Iv.U. Inter. Hons.) 

5. Describe the cycle of operations known as Carnot s cycle. Find the 

efficiency, using a perfect gas as the working substance. , . r 

Crive an example of the application ol C aniot's cycle to the solution of a problem 
mheat. (E.U. Inter. Hons.) 


6, Describe the operations involved in a Carnot cycle and exiilain how such a 
cycle could be used in refrigeration. What modifications of it are introduced m 
practical refrigeration? 

7, Explain what is meant by an ideal heat engine, and by the term efficiency. 
Dejjcribe in detail the performance of a Carnot cycle by such an engine. Indicate 
the theoretical importance of this process, and state the conditions for maximum 
efficiency. 

8, Give a brief description of Carnot's cycle, explaining its theoretical im- 


*'°An'eifgine works in a Carnot’s cycle between the temperatures ioo° C. and o" C. 
Calculate the work done in the cycle in ergs if the quantity of heat taken in at 
the higher temperature is 10^ calories. 

9. An engine works in a Carnot cycle between the temperatures 100“ C and 
15° C. ; if the work done in the cycle is 400 kilogram-metres, how much heat, 
measured in calories, is taken in at the upper temperature. 


10. What do you mean by a reversible process? . 4. 4^ 

Show that all reversible engines w’orking between the same two temperatures 

have the same efficiency, and that this is not less than that of any other engine 
working between these temperatures. 

11. Making use of a suitable axiom, show that the efficiency of a reversible 
engine is determined only by the temperatures of the source and sink. 

Explain how this result may be made to lead to tlie establishment of an ab^lute 
scale of temperature. 
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12. Write an account of Kelvin's scale of absolute temperature. 

13. Define the absolute or therinodynamic scale of temperature, and show that 
this scale agrees with that of the perfect gas thermometer. 

14. Explain what you understand by the terms absolute temperature " and 
" perfect gas Show that the temperature intervals on the Kelvin thermo- 
dynamic work scale are proportional to those on the perfect gas scale. (L.U., B.Sc.) 

15. Prove that the scale of a perfect gas thermometer agrees with the absolute 
thermodynamic scale of Lord Kelvin. 

Explain briefly how a numerical value can be found for the “ ice-point " on 
the Kelvin scale. (St. A. U.) 



CHAPTER XXX 
ENTROPY 


From the consideration of energy in its various forms and the relation 
between heat energy and mechanical woi^k, we must now turn to a 
somewhat more difficult concept — ^that of entropy. It is well to re- 
member that the term energy, when first introduced into science, gave 
rise to much discussion and some considemble time elapsed before the 
distinction between force and energy became so familiar as it is at the 
present time. By means of suitable analogies which will be described 
in this chapter it is possible to obtain tolerably clear ideas of this new 
concept which some of the masters of physical science have placed on 
an equality with energy in intrinsic importance. 

We have seen that on the indicator ox p~v diagram a series of isothermals 
may be drawn (Fig. 228), these curves being distinguished from one 
another by their respective tem- 
peratures. We may go further, ^ 
and so choose the isothermals that 
the difference between the tem- 
peratures of consecutive curves 
has some assigned value, say one 
degree . T emper ature then may be 
regarded as a property distinguish- 
ing one isothermal from another. 

We may also draw on the in- 
dicator diagram a number of adia- 
batics and the c 

question arises : How can we dis- 
tinguish between the different adia- 
batics ? In going from one adiabatic to another, say from the adiabatic 
A^ to the adiabatic ^4 2, a certain quantity of heat Q is either absorbed 
or rejected, but this quantity Q is mt constant as we go from the first 
adiabatic to the second. It depends on the temperature at which the 

615 



Fig. 228. Adiabatics and 
Isothermals 
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change takes place. Using Lord Kelvin^s absolute scale of temperature, 
in which temperature is represented by T° K. we have 

Qi __ Qa 

If we consider the interval on an isothermal between two given adiabatics 
is the quantity of heat appropriate to the isothermal 7 \ ; Q2 is the 
quantity of heat appropriate to the isothermal Tg ; ^3 to Tg, and so on. 
We see then that QjT h the same whatever isothermal is chosen for making 
the transition from the adiabatic to the adiabatic A 2. Thus Q/T 
may be regarded as a property determined by the two adiabatics Ai 
and A 2, and this quantity may be taken as a measure of the difference 
between these two adiabatics. Accordingly we define the change of 
entropy between a given pair of adiabatics Ai and A 2 as equal to the 
value of QjT in an isothermal change from the adiabatic A^ to the adia- 
batic A 2- We shall see later that it is not essential that the change 
should be isothermal, the necessary condition is that it should be rever- 
sible. Expressed in symbols, this definition for change of entropy is 

where S is used to denote entropy, in accordance with the recommendation 
of an International Conference on Physics (London, 1934). The older 
text-books employed the symbol ^ in place of S. 

From the standpoint here adopted, we sec that entropy measures 
the “ rank ” of an adiabatic in the same way that temperature may be 
regarded as measuring the “ rank of an isothermal. 

We know that by using Kelvin^s absolute scale of temperature the 
areas of successive Carnot cycles between two selected adiabatics (A^ 
and A 2) are equal for equal differences of temperature. In a similar 
way we may mark off a series of adiabatics Aj, Ag, .^3, A4, ... , so as to 
make the areas included between two selected isothermals and 
and consecutive adiabatics equal. Then equal differences of entropy 
would correspond to equal areas on the diagram. 

In measuring energy we are concerned in practice with differences of 
energy rather than with an absolute amount of energy. In the same way 
in thermodynamics we are usually concerned with differences of entropy 
rather than with the absolute value of entropy. 

When a transition takes place from a state ^ to a state B at constant 
temperature T, the change of entropy Sb-Sj^:=^Q/T, We shall now 
consider some examples of such changes at constant temf>erature. 
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Numerical examples. 

(i) Find the difference in entropy between i gram of water and 1 gram 
of ice at 0° ( 7 . and i atmosphere pressure if the latent heat of fusion is 
80 calories per gram. 

A quantity of heat, Q = So calories, is given to i gram of ice at absolute 
temperature 2^ = 273° to convert it into water, without any change df 
temperature taking place. 


change of entropy ~ 


80 

273 


calories per degree centigrade. 


^0-293 calories per i®C. 


We notice that the units employed in measuring entropy are the same 
as those used in expressing the thermal ('apacity of a body. 


(2) Find the difference in entropy between i gimn of water and i gram 
of steam at lod^C.and at atmospheric pressure, if L 1^540 calories per 




273 4 - 100 


= 1*448 calories per i°C. 


(3) The melting point of lead is 327° C. tind the latent heat of fusion 
is 5*86 calories per gram. Calculate the entropy change when 4 gram- 
molecules of lead are fused. The atmnic n^eight of lead^20T. 

Since lead is monatomic, 4 gram-molecules are 4 x 207=828 gm. 

Therefore the heat absorbed when 4 gram-moleculcs of lead are 
fused = G = 5*86 X 828 =4852 calories. 

Melting point of lead = 327'' C. Hence ^ = (327 4 273)® K. =600® K. 

Thus the change of entropy = ^ = 8* i calories per i ° C. 


Mathematical expression for change of entropy. The concept of 
entropy introduced in this simple way may be defined more rigorously 
as follows : 

If an elementary quantity of heat hQ is added to a system by a reversible 
process at a mean temperature T, then bQjT is called the increase in 
entropy of the system and may be denoted by bS. (Some writers call 
the increase in entropy 8<^.) Similarly if an amount of heat 8 Q is with- 
drawn from the system at a mean temperature T, there is a decrease in 
the entropy of the system equal to SQjT. Hence, in general, 

bS^ 8 Q/T. 

For an infinitesimal change 

dS^dQIT. 

The difference in notation between dQ and AS arises from the fact that 
dQ is not a perfect differential, but AS is a perfect differential.* The 
factor i/T which multiplies dQ is known as an integrating factor and 
converts dQ into a perfect differential. This implies that in going from 

* For a de£inition of a perfect diUcrential, see Chapter XXXII, p. 649. 
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a point A on the indicator diagram to a neighbouring point B the change 
in entropy is independent of the path followed. 

From the definition of difference of entropy iS=dQjT, it follows that 
in a finite change of the system 

The use of this formula is illustrated in the following problem. 

Find the difference of entropy for a given mass m of a solid between 
two temperatures Tj^ and Tj^ assuming the specific heat, c, 

constant between those temperatures, and no change of state to occur. 

With these assumptions dQ^mcdT, and 



=wtciog*(yj}/y^). 


Numerical Example. 

Find the difference of entropy between i gram of water at o° C, and 
I gram of water at loo^C., the specific heat of water being assumed 
constant and equal to i . 

7 'he corresponding temperatures on the absolute scale are 273° K. 
and 373® K. respectively. 

For a rise of temperature dT, the heat communicated is 
dC = I X dT calories. 

= (2-5717 - 2-4362) (2-3026) =0-1355 X 2-3026 
= 0*312 caloric per i°C. 

We have already found (p. 617) that the change of entropy when i gram 
of ice at 0° C. is melted is 0*293 calorie per 1° C., and also that the change 
of entropy when i gram of water at 100° C. is converted into steam at 
100® C. is 1*448 calories per 1° C. Summing the three results we find 
that the change of entropy when i gram of ice at 0° C. is converted into 
steam at 100® C. is 2*053 calories per 1° C. 

SOME PHYSICAL ANALOGIES OP ENTROPY 

Entropy has been called the “ ghostly quantity because of the 
difficulty experienced in realising its nature. The mathematician may 
be content to regard it as a function defined by an equation, but for the 
physicist or engineer who finds the conception of entropy difficult to 
grasp because of its intangible character it may be of assistance to point 
out some corresponding physical quantities. We therefore consider 
some analogies likely to be of service in understanding this thermal 
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quantity, though we must always be careful not to pursue analogies too 
far. The more shadowy the conception to be visualised, the greater 
the need of a definite material analogy.” 

We have by definition 


change of entropy 

temperature 


and consequently heat energy has the same physical dimensions as the 
product of entropy and absolute temperature. 

We are familiar with other cases where energy appears as the product 
of two factors. For example, potential energy due to the force of gravity 
is given by the formula 

potential energy A, 

and this mechanical energy may be measured in djmamical units, such 
as foot-poundals, or in gravitational units, such as foot-pounds. Thus 
gravitational energy is proportional to mass and also to height above 
some zero level. If then temperature is regarded as equivalent to height 
above a certain level, and we must remembier that the temperature here 
involved is measured from the absolute 2^ro, we see that entropy is 
analogous to mass or inertia. 

Again, we know that in electrostatics the electrical energy of a charged 
conductor is proportional to the product of the charge and the potential. 
If then we regard electric potential as analogous to temperature, we are 
led to look upon electric charge as a quantity corresponding to entropy. 

Heat energy may conveniently be regarded as equivalent to the kinetic 
energy of the ultimate particles of which matter is composed, although 
it should be remembered that it may also include potential energy. We 
obtain a very useful analogy, which may be of service in elucidating the 
nature of entropy, if we think of the kinetic energy as due to rotation. 
It may be recalled that Rankine was able to make considerable progress 
in the theory of heat by using the hypothesis of molecular vortices^ and 
in fact it was in the course of this work that he introduced a mathematical 
function equivalent to entropy. 


When Rankine was compelled to abandon the theory based on mole- 
cular vortices, he called on all those who taught the subject to try and 
find some popular means of illustrating the second law. An attempt so 
to do was made by Osborne Reynolds * in 1883. 

“ The general idea of the mechanical condition which we call heat is, 
that the particles of matter are in active motion ; but it is the motion 
of the individuals in a mob, with no common direction or aim. Rankine 
assumed the motion to be rotatory, but it now appears more probable 
that the motion of the particles is oscillatory, undulatory, rotatory and 
♦ Scienti/ie Papers, Vol. II, p. 138. 
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iill kinds of motion, whatsoever ; so that the communication of heat to 
matter means the communication of internal agitation — mob agitation 
If, then, we are to make a machine to act the part of hot matter, we mibt 
make a machine to perform its work in virtue of internal promiscuous 
motion amongst its parts/' 

, As an illustration Osborne Reynolds instances the possibility of raising 
a bucket by violently shaking the upper end of a heavy rope or chain. 
A modification of the illustration is afforded by a kind of chain composed 
of a scries of parallel horizontal bars of wood connected and suspended 
by two strings. “ By giving a circular oscillation to the upper bar, the 
whole apparatus is set into a twisting motion (agitation) ; the strings are 
continually bent, and the vertical length of the whole system is shortened.” 

Reynolds jjIso refers to “ the principle of the kinetic machine — ^long ago 
applied by Watt “ 'Fhe common governor of a steam engine acts by 
kinetic elasticity, which elasticity, depending on the speed at which the 
governor is driven, enables the governor to contract as the speed in- 
creases. The motion of the governor is not of the form of promiscuous 
agitation, but, though systematic, all the motion is at right angles to the 
direction of operation, so that \.he principle of iU action is the samei^ 

“ These kinetic examples of the action of heat must not be expected 
to simplify the theory, except in so far as they give the mind something 
definite to grasp : what they do is to substitute something we can see 
for what we can barely conceive." 

The employment of rotational motion in illustration of the properties 
of entropy was developed by A. M. Worthington and S. G. Wheeler * 
in the Royal Naval Engineering College, Devonport. 

Kinetic energy of rotation. Kinetic energy due to rotation is given 
by the expression that is, it depends on two factors, the rotational 

inertia (or moment of inertia) /, and the square of the angular velocity. 
It should be noticed that the rotational inertia I is not necessarily con- 
stant, since it depends on the arrangement of the masses. Thus in the 
governor of a steam engine, the moment of inertia varies with the speed 
of rotation. The transformation of heat into work does not, as a rule, 
take place without a change in the thermal inertia. It is pos.sible to visua- 
lise a mechanism composed of revolving masses similar to the “ governor 
balls " in which such a change in rotational inertia may take place. 

By using such analogies we may think of the Entropy " or “ Thermal 
Inertia " of a system as a quantity which bears to heat motion a similar 
relation to that which mass and rotational inertia bear to linear motion 
and rotation respectively. 

Speaking broadly, heat energy may be regarded as composed of two 
factors, thermal inertia or entropy, JS^ and temperature on the absolute 
scale, T, 

* Wheeler, Entropy as a Tangible Conception (Crosby Lockwood, iQ2i) ; 
Nature, Vol. log, p. 404, 1922. 
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Entropy as a function of the state of a substance. The entropy of a 
substance is a function of its actual state, and does not depend on previous 
ronditions. 

“ It is chiefly because the entropy of a substance is a definite function 
of the state (like the temperature, or the pressure, or the volume, or th^ 
internal energy) that the notion of entropy is important in engineering 
tlieory. I'he entropy of a substance is usually reckoned per unit of 
mnss, and numerical values of it reckoned in this manner are given in 
tables of the properties of steam and of the other substances which are 
used in heat engines and refrigerating machines. 

“ But we may also reckon the entropy of a body as a whole when the 
state of the body is fully known, or the change of entropy which a body 
undergoes as a whole when it takes in or giyes out heat. And we may 
also reckon the total entropy of a system of bodies by adding together 
the entropies of the several bodies that make up the system ” (Ewing). 

When a body passes from one state to another, the entropy which it 
gains depends solely on the initial and final states. This important 
result we must now consider in detail. 

CHANGE OP ENTROPY IN A CYCLE 

Change of entropy in a Carnot cycle. Let us consider the change in 
entropy in a reversible cycle. At present we consider only reversible 
changes. The simplest case is the simple ^ 
cycle of Carnot, where we have two iso- 
thermals and two adiabatics, as in 
Fig. 229. In this simple cycle we have 

or QJT^-Q,IT^=o. 

Here Qi is the heat taken from the source 
kit temperature T^, and Q2 is the heat 
given to the condenser or sink at tem- 
perature T 2- We may refer these quan- 
tities of heat to the working substance 
which goes through the cycle instead of o 

to the reservoirs of heat. Let us agree Fig. 229. Change of Entropy 
^ - 1 • 1 ^1 ^ IN A Carnot's Cycle 

to reckon heat taken in by the substance 

as positive, and heat given out by the substance as negative. Then Qi 
is to be considered a positive quantity, while ©2 is be considered a 
negative quantity, and the equation becomes QijT^+QJT^^o. As wc 
are considering heat taken in as positive, QjT represents the increase 
in the entropy of the working substance, and this equation expresses the 
fact that in the simple Carnot cycle the total increase of entropy is zero. 
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In the original treatment of the simple cycle by Sadi Carnot the caloric 
theory of heal was employed, and it was assumed that all the caloric 
absorbed from the source was rejected to the condenser of the engine. 
This we know is not in accord with the dynamical theory of heat, accordinjr 
jto which it is the difference between the two amounts of heat that is 
converted into work. If, however, we introduce the quantity “ entropy ” 
we may say that the entropy passes through the cycle unchanged in 



O .1; 

Fig. 230, Small Reversible 


Cycles 


amount, so that in a sense “ entropy ’’ 
replaces the earlier conception of “ cal- 
oric 

Change of entropy in any reversible cycle. 

We now turn to the general case of any 
reversible cycle. Let any reversible trans- 
formation from the state A to the state B 
be represented by the curve AB on the in- 
dicator diagram (Fig. 230). We fix atten- 
tion on any infinitesimal change PQ, 

As it is reversible it may be regarded 
as equivalent to an isothermal change PR 


together with an adiabatic change BQ 
Each infinitesimal clement of the finite change AB may be treated in 
the same way, so that the whole change may be built up of a series of 
infinitesimal isothermal and adiabatic changes, as represented by the 
zigzag line joining A and B. It 


follows that any reversible cycle, 
represented on the indicator dia- 
gram by a closed curve, may be 
divided up into an infinite number 
of Carnot’s cycles. This method 
was suggested by Clausius. 

To construct such cycles we 
draw a series of adiabatics close 
together, and then introduce short 



isothermals (Fig. 231). Each re- 
sulting Carnot cycle is bounded 
by two adiabatics and two iso- 


Fig. 231. Reversible Cycle broken 
UP INTO A Large Number of Small 
Carnot Cycles 


thermals. For each such Carnot cycle the previous relation holds and 
may be written in the form 




= 0. 


XI regarding caloric ” was described and emphasised by Professoi 

rl. L». Callendar in his presidential address to the Physical Society in 1911. 
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Taking the sum of these results for all the cycles we conclude that for the 

SO 

finite cycle represented by the closed curve, ^ -yp must be zero, or 
I y- = o. This integral refers to the complete cycle, and in modern 


notation the fact that this is a cyclic integral is represented by writing 
the integral sign thus : (p. For any reversible cyclic transformation 



This result may be regarded as one way— and a most important way — 
of expressing the second law of thermodynamics. It has been derived 
by assuming the truth of the second law as previously given (p. 603), 
and conversely, if we assume this result to be true, we can deduce the 
second law as stated by Clausius or by Kelvin. In words, the formula 
may be expressed by saying that in a revarsible cycle the nett increase 
of entropy is zero. 

In the operations which constitute a Carwt cycle changes of Q and of 
T occur separately. According to Kelvin, the result stated above is true 
in general when the changes take place together. This is implied in 
the procedure, due to Clausius, in which we replace the change PQ by 
the equivalent changes PB and BQ. Now take any two states A and B 
on the indicator diagram (Fig, 232) and suppose that there is a reversible 
path of change by which we can pass from the state A to the state J 5 . 


i 


Then the value of | ^ measures the difference between the entropies 


of the system in these two states, for in symbols 


i 


T 


depends 




Considering only reversible changes, the value of 

solely on the initial and final states, and is ^ 
independent of the actual path by which 
transference is brought about. If then, 

ACB and ADB (Fig. 232) are such reversible 
paths, the entropy change along the path 
ACB is the same as the entropy change 
along the path ADB, Now suppose, start- 
ing from A, we carry the working substance 
through a complete cycle ACBDA. Then 
the increase of entropy along ACB is equal 
to the decrease of entropy along BDA, and the total change of entropy 
in the cycle is zero. We notice that in all reversible adiabatic changes 


o 

Fig. 232. 


Reversible Cycle 
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the entropy remains constant, because in such changes there is no transfer- 
ence of heat to or from the working substance. Such changes may be 
called isentropic, or changes in which the entropy remains constant. It 
must be emphasised that this holds good only for reversible changes. 
A reversible adiabatic is also an isentropic, 

MEASUREMENT OP ENTROPY 

We have seen that for an infinitesimal reversible change the increase 
of entropy is defined as dS — dQj7\ and for a finite reversible change 
from a certain state A to another state B the increase of entropy 
is given by 

Entropy is a property associated with a certain definite state, and it may 
be measured from some arbitrary zero corresponding to a particular 
state. Let A be chosen as a standard state, defined, say, by certain 
arbitrary values for p and v, and let us call the entropy of this state zero. 

Then the entropy for state B is given as Sb = 
chosen Sa arbitrarily as zero. 

In evaluating this integral we may choose any reversible path from 
A to B (Fig. 233). There are two particular cases of special interest : 



Fig. 233. Measurement of Entropy 

(i) Let us select an isothermal AC passing through A, and an adiabatic 
BC passing through B, these curves intersecting in the point C. Then in 
the isothermal change AC the increase of entropy is QqITq, if we call the 
temperature of this isothermal and Qq the quantity of heat transferred 
along AC. In the adiabatic change CB the entropy remains constant ; 
there is no change in entropy. Hence Sb-=Qo/Tq, (2) We may select 
an adiabatic; through A and an isothermal through J 5 , these curves 


i; 


■dQ 
f ’ 


because we have 
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intersecting in the point E, In the adiabatic change AE there is no 
(liange in entropy, whilst in the isothermal change EB the change in 
('ntropy is Qi/Ti. Consequently Sb, the entropy of state B is equal to 
Qi /'^v where is the quantity of heat imparted in the isothermal change 
EB at temperature T^. 

The two results are consistent, since QiITi^QJTq. 

Entropy is thus a definite physical property of a substance and depends 
only on the physical state of the substance, not on the process by which 
the substance has reached that state. In this respect it resembles the 
temperature or pressure of the substance, or the intrinsic* energy it 
possesses. It is, in fact, possible to regard temperature and entropy as 
two quantities which are fundamental, just as, in earlier discussions, we 
regarded pressure and volume as fundameiltal. When this standpoint 
is taken we need not attempt to define temperature and entropy in terms 
of “ simpler ’’ quantities, for they themselve$ are regarded as simple and 
as equally fundamental, so that we do not tlieii attc'inpt to define one in 
terms of the other (Guggenheim). 

The entropy temperature diagram. Willard Gibbs introduced a very 
convenient method of representing changes in entropy. The state of a 
substance, instead of being defined by the variables p and may be 
defined in terms of its entropy S and its temperature T, or, as some 
writers express it, in terms of ^ and 9. 

We construct a diagram (Pdg. 234) in which temperatures are plotted 
parallel to the axis of T, and the entropy plotted parallel to the axis of X, 



Fig. 234. Entropy-Temperature Diagram 

This we call the entropy-temperature diagram. The state of a sub- 
stance may be represented by a point A having coordinates 8 and T. 
The isothermals are lines parallel to the axis of entropy ; the isentropics, 
or adiabatics, are lines parallel to the axis of temperature. Let A and B 
represent two states of a substance, and let the substance pass from one 

A.M.H. 
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State to the other by the reversible path ADB. Now dS = (iQ/T, or 
dQ^^dSxT. If then, we take an infinitesimal change in entropy 
corresponding to dS=IjM, the small amount of heat dQ is represented 
by the elementary shaded area LMNIl. Consequently, the heat taken w 
during the change from A io B which is equal to JrfQ is ZLMNK, that 
is the area ADBGH^ or the area under the curve ADB. Now take a 
reversible path BCA from B to A. It may be shown in the same way 
that the heat given out in this path is equal to the area BCAHG^ that is 
the area under the curve ACB. In the cycle A DBG A the net amount 
of heat taken in is equal to the difference between these areas, that is, 
it is equal to the area ADBCA, 

The fundamental heat equation may be written dQ^dU -\-dA. At 
the end of a cycle, V, the intrinsic energy, is unchanged. Consequently 
the change in Q is equal to the change in A, which is the work done. 
Hence the work done in this reversible cycle is equal to the heat taken in, 
and is also represented by the area of the cycle on the diagram. 

Let us now consider a particular case of such a reversible cycle, namely 
a Carnot cycle. This is shown in Fig. 235 (a) and (6). This cycle is 



o o H G 5 

(a) (b) 

Fig. 235. Carnot's Cycle ( a ) on a p-v Diagram, (6) on an 
S~T Diagram 

composed of two adiabatics and two isothermals and is represented by 
A BCD. In the adiabatic change AB the entropy remains constant ; 
in the isothermal change BC the change in entropy is equal to and 

this change may be called From C to D there is no change in 

entropy ; from D to ^ the change in entropy is equal to or 8^ - 8^. 

Consequently we have Qi=^T^(8^-^8^) and Q2^T^(8^--8^). The 
quantity of heat is represented by the area BCGH, and the quantity 
of heat C2 is represented by the area ADOH. Their difference Q1-Q2 
is represented by the difference between these areas, which is the area 
ABCD. In this case, then, the mode of representation is extremely 
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simple. This graphical method has been employed with success in the 
study of the steam engine. 

We noticed on p. 616 that the p-v diagram could be divided into a 
number of equal areas by suitably drawing a series of isothermal and 
laliabatic curves. This result appears in a very simple form on the 
entropy-temperature {S-T) diagram (Fig. 236), for when entropy Is 
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m 
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m 
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Fig. 236. Entropy-Temperature DiAORij^M containing Rectangles 
OF Equal Are 4 s 


taken as abscissa and temperature as ordinate the curvilinear quadri- 
laterals become rectangles. This may suggest the possibility of au 
absolute zero of entropy analogous to the absolute zero of the thermo- 
dynamic scale of temperature. This question will be taken up in a later 
chapter, when we shall see that, subject to certain restrictions, there 
is some justification for the idea. 

Entropy of a perfect gas. We wish to find the change of entropy when 
a definite quantity (e.g. one mole) of a perfect gas passes from a state A 
to a state B. The fundamental equation expressing the first law may be 
written dQ^C^dT +pdiK 


By definition, 


Sb-^a = J 


A T 


’]a ^ T ^]a T' 


” s * 

A V 


(since pv = iZT). 


=C„log* 


Tb 

Ta 


+ if log. 


va 


When the gas has traversed a closed cycle, B coincides with A and 
-Sb - = C^log, 1 + log, I = o, 

thus verifying the result that the entropy change is zero. 
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We may, if we please, ehoosc the state ^ as a standard state. Then the 
entropy in any other state may be written 

S =- logg T -\-R\og^v + constant, 

where the constant depends on the particular state chosen as standard. 

t 

PRINCIPLE OF INCREASE OF ENTROPY OR DEGRADATION 

OF ENERGY 

The first law of thermodynamics implies, according to Clausius, that 
“ the energy of the world remains constant ; the second law was 
summed up by him in the statement : “ the entropy of the world tends 
to a maximum 

This principle of the tendency of entropy to increase is equivalent to 
Kelvin’s state'mc*nt that the “ available energy ” of the universe is tending 
towards zero. These })rinciples we must now examine in detail. 

Both statements stand in intimate relation to the distinction, previously 
discussed (p. 602), between reversible and irreversible processes. For 
although, as we have seen, the entropy of a system remains constant in 
reversible cyclic processes, in all irreversible processes the entropy of a 
.system inevitably increases. 

Reversible and irreversible processes. We have been considering for 
the most part retJersihle changes. 

“ Inasmuch as the conditions of reversibility are external conditions, 
any scries of changes of temperature, pressure and volume in a body can 
be imagined to be carried out reversibly by suitably adjusting the external 
surroundings.” | 

It has, however, been said that “ a reversible process is, strictly speak- 
ing, an impossibility ”. 

I'hese apparently contradictory .statements may be reconciled if it is 
remembered that a reversible process represents a limiting ideal case, 
and all actual processes in physics are irreversible. There has been 
considerable discussion as regards vital processes, but leaving these aside 
we may assert : The actual changes which occur in Nature are not 
reversible. It is necessary, then, to consider carefully actual or irre- 
versible processes. Every system, left to itself, changes in such a way 
as to approach a state of rest, or of statistical equilibrium. A system 
will not change in the opposite direction, that is, away from the state of 
equilibrium, except through the influence of external agencies. This 
statement as to natural processes expresses the general experience of 

* Die Energie der Welt ist konstant, die Entropie der Welt strebt einem 
Maximumzu 

t l^oynting and Thomson. Heat, p. 274. footnote. 
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mankind with regard to matter in bulk. 'There may be exceptions in 
dealing with atomic or molecular phenomena, as in the case imagined 
by Clerk Maxwell, and discussed below. 

Maxwell’s demon. In this imaginary experiment, a vessel is divided 
into two compartments by a })arlition with a small opening (Fig. 237^. 
The aperture is fitted with a door 
under the control of an infinitesimal R 

being, called by Maxwell a demon, / 

who can open or shut the door at 
will. He is supposed to watch the S 

approaching molecules and to allow ^ 

only certain individual molecules to / 

pass through the opening. For ex- H 

ample, he might allow only the more Fig. 237. Maxwell’s Demon 
rapidly moving molecules to pass. In 

this way the temperature of one compartment would be raised ; the 
temperature in the other lowered. Such a demon could reverse processes 
which to man alone arc irreversible. 

Natural processes are alike in one respect, in that they are bringing 
the various systems towards the condilior^ of ultimate equilibrium or 
rest, and we may think of these systems as thereby losing in some measure 
their capacity for spontaneous change. 

Dissipation of energy. 'The first law of thermodynamics asserts the 
conservation of energy. The second law is sometimes called the law of 
dissipation or degradation of energy. This implies not any loss in 
energy, but rather a loss in the availability of energy for external purposes. 
There is a degradation of the system as a whole, rather than a degradation 
of energy. For instance, in the diffusion of one gas into another the 
process docs not essentially involve an energy change. Any actual 
process is said to be irreversible, because it is impossible to invent a means 
of restoring every system to its original condition. A reversible process 
is an ideal process, in which all sources of dissipation are eliminated. It 
may be regarded as (i liiviit of an actually realisable process. The 
principle of the degradation of energy may be stated in terms of entropy. 

According to Clausius the entropy of any self-contained system always 
lends to increase to a maximum value. It must be remembered that the 
definition of entropy involves the consideration of a reversible trans- 
formation from one state to another. If, then, a system passes from a 
state ^ to a state B by any reversible process, the increase of entropy 
is BSQITy the sum being taken for any reversible process by which the 
system can pass from the first state to the second. 

Suppose the system consists of only two bodies, a warm body (i), and 
a cold body (2), the first being at temperature and the second at 
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temperature 7^2? difference between these temperatures being 
Let a quantity of heat SQ be transferred from the hot body to the cold 
body by a reversible process, say by a heat engine. Then the first body 
loses an amount of entropy 8Q/T1 ; the second body gains an amount 
of entropy SQITq^ If we consider the two bodies as forming one system, 
tfie system as a whole gains entropy, and the gain in entropy of the system 


is equal to 


T2 T, 




T,-T, 


Since Tj is, by hypothesis, greater than T2, this is a positive quantity. 
Consequently the entropy of the system is increased by the passage of 
heat from the hot body to the cold body. 

Now suppose the transference of heat takes place by conduction. This 
is an irreversible process, but the change of entropy is still given by tlic 
same expression, and consequently the system as a whole gains entropy. 
According to Clausius this result is true in general. For all actual 
processes the change which takes place corresponds to an increase in 
the entropy of the system. 

Let us next consider a system consisting of a source at a sink at 
and a working substance that passes through a complete cycle of opera- 
tions. In a reversible cycle the entropy is unchanged (p. 623). 

When an element of irretJersibilify is j^resent at any stage in a 
C'arnot cycle, the efficiency is lowered. This means that instead 
of having 


Ql-Qz ^1-^2 V. IIU 

» we shall have ^ — < -'-y — , 

Q -Qo . T —T 

since the actual efficiency —I— - ? will be less than the ideal value - . 

Vi 


Hence 


Finally 


I -^<1 

<>1 T’C 

T'x’ 

Cl Qi ^ 


Consequently, as it is assumed that the working substance has returned 
to its initial state at the end of the cycle, the entropy of the system taken 
as a whole increases. 
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Available energy. We have seen that according to Clausius the 
entropy of a self-contained system tends towards a maximum. Another 
Wciy of expressing this result is given by Kelvin who introduced what he 
called the available energy of a system. Let us consider a simple Carnot 
cycle (see Fig. 235). 

Taking two isothermals at temperatures Ti and respectively, anti 
sii})posing to be the amount of heat received from the source at the 
higher temperature, the amount of heat given to the sink at the 
lower temperature, we know that The efficiency e is 

Q -Q. T - T 

, or Hence we may write: Qi-Q2 = €Qi, This re- 

presents that part of the heat derived from the source which is converted 


T - T T -T 

into work in the cycle. Since € = — F - — ? ^ Yuive - ©2 = " ^ Qiy 

1 1 1 1 

a result which follows directly from the fact that Gi/^2 = ^i/^2* 

Kelvin then introduces into the discussion the coldest body of any given 
system. Let us call the temperature of this body By using this 
cold body, the amount of heat which call be converted into work is 
T ->T 

~' 7 r — ' ^ ^1* Kelvin ('ailed this quantity the available energy, or 

1 1 

motivity. 'The value of the available energy depends on the tempera- 
ture of the coldest body available. The lower the temperature To, the 
greater is the available energy. For example, the available energy 
would be greater when liquid air is available than it is when only ice is 
available. If the absolute zero of temperature were available we should 
have and the available energy w^ould be Q^. That is, the whole 

quantity of heat Qi would be converted into work. 

CorresiX)nding to the principle of Clausius as to increase in entropy, 
Kelvin enunciated the principle : The available energy of the universe is 
tending towards zero. This statement may be illustrated by considering 
the transference of heat from a hot body to a cold body. Suppose a 
quantity of heat Q is transferred from a body at temperature 1 \ to another 
body at temperature Tg* Then, as we shall see, there is a loss of available 
energy. Let Tq be the lowest available temperature. Then the available 
T -T 

energy to start with is When the heat Q is given to the 

body at the temperature Tg the loss of available energy is equal to 




T^ 


T, 




Since is less than Ti this quantity is positive, so that the available 
energy tends to diminish. The loss of available energy or the increase ol 
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unavailable energy is equal to that is, x (the increase in 

entropy). This provides an alternative definition of entropy, namely, that 
the increase of entropy of a substance multiplied by any low temperature 
gives the increase of unavailable energy of the substance with referenc e 
to that temperature. The statements here given illustrate very general 
results. 

WORKED EXAMPLES 

1. Fiml the difference of entropy of i gram of water at o° C. and i gram 

of saturated steam at 50° C. at 1 atmosphere if — 7 calories per gram. 

For the water state, remembering that the absolute temperatures arc 
2 73‘" K. and 323 ’ K. respectively, and assuming the specific heat of water 
to be unity, 

the change in entropy =:log^ (323/273) = (logio 323 -logjo 273) xlog, 10 
- (2-5092 - 2*4362) X 2*3026 
= o*i68 calorie per degree C. 

For vaporisation, 

change in entropy = 1 77 calories per degree C. ; 

/. total change in entropy ~Sb- Sa-i *938 calories per degree C. 

2. Calculate the change of entropy when one gram atom of solid mercury 

at its 'melting point w raised to a temperature of 40'' ( 7 . [Melting point oj 
mercury — ; latent heat of fusion—'^ cal.jgm. : mean specific heat 

over the required range of temperature — 0 ’ 0 '^ 2>5 gmr'^^Cr^.'] 

One gram atom of mercury is 200 grams. 

(1) Melting point - - 39° C. This is (273 - 39) = 234° K. 

Latent heat of fusion - 3 cal. per gm. 

Melting takes place at constant temperature. 

o o Q '^00 ^ 3 cal. ^ « 

= — =2-565 cal. per degree C. 

(2) Temperature raised to 40° C. or 313° K. 

dQ-^mdT where 0 = 0*0335 is assumed constant. 

„ „ CiimcdT r ns 

Sb - fifji = J ^ — jr- = WM5 j^log, T\ 

- rm [log, 0 313 - log,, 234] log, 10 

= 200 X 0-0335 0*1263 2 303 

= t *949 cal. per degree C. 

1 otal change in entropy = 2 *565 + i *949 = 4 *514 calories per degree C. 
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QUESTIONS 


Chapter XXX 


1 . Define entropy and show how to calculate the excess of entropy of unit 
ni<iss of (a) water, (6) saturated steam, at C. above that of unit mass of water 

at 0° C. 

Sketch the temperature-entropy diagram for water and saturated steam anc? 
show how it indicates that the specific heat of saturated steam is negative. 
Explain the meaning of a negativ'c .specific heat. (L.U., li.Sc.) 

2 . Define the entropy of a substance, and show that if the entropy of a pure 
mibstance at the absolute zero of temperature is zero, then its specific heat and its 
temperature coefficient of volume expansion must also be zero. (L.U., B.Sc.) 

3 . Explain the meaning of the term entropy as ajiplied to a gas or any system 

whose equation of state is a relation between P, V and T. Derive an expression 
for the increase in the entropy of an ideal gas when it is allowed to expand adia- 
batically into a previously exhausted space. (L.U., B.Sc.) 

4 . Explain what is meant by the entropy of a substance. Calculate the 
change in entropy when 5 gm. water at o^' C. are rai.sed to 100" C. and converted 
into steam at tliat temperature. Latent heat of steam at roo“ is 530 calories /gm. 

5 . Explain the meaning of the term entropy. 

Calculate the change in entropy when one g^am atom of solid mercury is 
melted and then has its temperature raised to 

[Data for mercury: latent heat of fusion, 3 cajs./gm ; specific heat of liquid 
(assumed constemt), 0*034 \ atomic weight. 200*6 { melting point, -3q°C.] 

^ * (St. A. U.) 


6. Explain clearly what is meant by the term entropy. 

Calculate the change in entropy when 23 gm. of sodium is heated from 0° C. to 
its melting point, assuming that the specific heat remains constant and 

('({ual to 0*3 cal. gm.-^ dog.' b (St. A. U.) 


7 . Explain the meaning of the term “ entropy 
The melting point of tin is 232° C., the latent heat of fusion is 14 calories per 
gram, and the .specilic heat of solid and molten tin 0*055 and 0*064 respectively. 
Ciilculate the change of entropy when i gm. of tin is hetited from 150® C. to 314*^ C. 

(E.U. Inter. Hons.) 


8. Find the change in entropy for the following substances on being vaporised 
at the boiling point, given the heat equivalent per mole : 

Boilmg pomt Heat equivalent 


Ether - 

Benzene 

Chlorbenzene 

Chloroform 

Toluene 


m cal. per mole 
307*7° K. 6500 

3 . 53 - 3 ° K. 7353 

405-1° K. 8730 

3j4-4° K. 6925 

384-0° K. 7736 

benzene (C,H,) changes 


of 


9 . Find the change in entropy when one mole 
state from the following (approximate) data : 

Formula weight, 78 ; melting point, 5*5^^ C. ; latent heat, 30 cal./gm. 


10 . Discuss entropy-temperature diagrams. 

Show that the entropy of a system of two bodies is increased by conduction 
taking place in it. (E.U. Inter. Hons. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

THERMODYNAMICS OF CHANGE OF STATE 


It is well known that a substance in general can exist either as a solid, 
a liquid, or a gas, and under suitable conditions certain of these states 

may exist together in equilibrium. 
Thus when a solid is in equilibrium 
with its own liquid, we call the 
temperature the melting point, and, 
as we have seen, the value of the 
melting point depends on the pres- 
sure at which the experiment is 
carried out. Again, we may have 
a saturated vapour in equilibrium 
in contact with its own liquid, and 
according to the law of Dalton, the 
pressure is independent of the 
relative proportions of liquid and 
vapour, and depends only on the 
temperature. The form of the isothermal curve in this case is clearly 
shown in the experiments of Andrews on carbon dioxide (Fig. 238). 

The isothermal consists of three parts, AB^ BC, CD ; the first part AB 
corresponding to the liquid stage, the horizontal part BC to the saturated 
vapour in contact with its own liquid, and CD to the unsaturated vapour. 
We may suppose the substance contained in a cylinder with its axis 
parallel to the axis of v. Starting with the unsaturated vapour and 
diminishing the volume, the pressure increases approximately in accord- 
ance with Boyle^s law until a volume OM is reached. At the point C 
condensation is just about to begin. As the piston is pushed further 
in, condensation takes place, but the pressure remains constant until 
a volume is reached corresponding to the point B on the iso- 

thermal, at which stage the whole of the vapour is reduced to the liquid 
state. At some lower temperature, T - dT^ the isothermal is represented 
by A*B*C*D\ Points such as BB\ CC may be joined by a curve, shown 
dotted, which divides the indicator diagram into two regions. 

THE FIRST LATENT HEAT EQUATION 
Vaporisation. We may apply Carnot’s theorem to obtain the relation 
between the latent heat of evaporation and the rate of change of pressure 

634 
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Fig. 238. ISOTHERMALS OF CaRBON 
Dioxide 
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with temperature. The Carnot cycle (Fig. 239) includes two isothermal 
( hanges and two adiabatic changes. Let ocPyB be such a cycle composed 
of the two adiabatics ol^ and yS, 
and two isothermals py and aS, ^ 
corresponding to temperatures T 
and T-dT. Starting from the 
point a, the cylinder containing 
the substance is placed on the non- 
( onducting stand and an adiabatic 
( ompression takes place, while the 
temperature changes from T - dT ^ 

to T. I he cylinder is then placed S^aturated Vaj*our 

on the source at temperature T, 

and the substanc'e is allowed to expand isothermally a change in volume 
represented by Py taking place. The cylinder is then put back on the 
non-conducting stand and an adiabatic expansion takes place, while the 
temperature falls from T to T ~dT, the change being represented by 
yS. Finally the cylinder is transferred to the cold reservoir, and com- 
pression takes place at constant temperature until the initial state is 
reached. The cycle is reversible, for it could have been described in 
the direction aSy^a. 

We require the area of the figure ocpyB, For our present purpose it 
is not necessary to know the exact form of the adiabatic curves ajS and yS. 
up and y are close together, the curve will be approximately parallel 
to the curve 8y. Consequently the area of the cycle ajSyS will be equal 
to Py X dpf where dp is the small pressure difference corresponding to 
the small temperature difference dT, 

Now let Q represent the heat taken in from the source along Py, Q* 
the heat given out along 8a, Then, as we are using the thermodynamic 



scale for iT, we have 


Q Q’ Q-Q' 


TT T-r dT ’ 


where T -dT h represented by T'. Q corresponds to the heat required 
to vaporise a certain mass of substance at the higher temperature. Let 
the mass of liquid vaporised between p and y be m. Then Q — mL where 
L is the latent heat of vaporisation for unit mass. Q-Q' h equal to the 
external work in the cycle, i.e. the area of the cycle ctpyB, Thus 
Q-Q'-Pyxdp, Let Vi and specific volumes, i.e. volumes 

referred to unit mass. Then 


PyjBC ^mli, or Py^rn(v^-v^^ 
Q^Q' ^m(v^-v^)dp. 


so that 
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Substituting these values in the equation 


Q_Q-Q’ 

T dT ’ 


we get 


mL 

~Y~ df 


The mass m occurs on both sides of the equation and cancels, and 
we obtain what is called the first latent heat equation. 


L 

T 




dp 

df' 


This important equation is named after Clapcyron (1834) and Clausius 
(1850). It was also obtained by Sir William Thomson (1850). It 
should be noticed that in the limit, when dp/dT represents a differential 
coefficient, this equation is exact. 

The quantity Z//r in the first latent heat equation represents the change 
of entropy corresponding to the change of state that takes place at con- 
stant temperature. Calling this change of entropy S2-S1, we have 


82'- Si — (^^2 “%) 


dp 

df 


S 2 ~~ Si dp 

V2 - Vi df 


In deriving the first latent heat equation we have been considering unit 
mass of substance, and the symbols L, S and v have been defined with 
reference to unit mass. I'his unit mass may be chosen at will as, for 
example, i gram or i mole. But in using the equation it is necessary to 
be consistent. Thus if L is the molecular latent heat in calories per 
mole and S is the entropy per mole, v is the specific volume in c.c. per 
mole. If L is in calories per gm. and S is the entropy per gm., v is in c.c. 
per gm. Some writers use I and s in this latter case. 


Applications of the first latent heat equation. 

I. Calculation of the Latent Heat. The equation may be ap- 
plied in several different ways. We may, for example, use it in calculating 
the latent heat of evaporation of water at 100° C., assuming the other 
quantities in the equation known. We write the equation in the form 

L-T{v 2 '- Vj) dp jdT, 

r==273 + ioo = 373°K. ; dpjdT ^2p\2 mm. of Hg per i®C. at 100® C. 

There is some uncertainty as to the value to be assigned to (the 
specific volume of saturated vapour). We shall assume a value, which 
is due to Knoblauch, Linde and Klebe, of — c.c. We know that 
for water Vj-i c.c. ; therefore t>2~t^i = i673 c.c. We notice further 
that the right-hand side of the equation is measured in work units (ergs) ; 
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if wc desire to measure the latent heat in heat units, it is necessary to 
divide the right-hand side by J. Wc shall assume a value 

J = 4*i8 X lo’’' ergs/calorie. 

The calculated value of the latent heat then becomes 


T ^ ^ 2712 X 13*6 X 981 

4-18 X 10’ 


= 539*7 calories per gram. 


2. Calculation of the Specific Volume. It might be more 
reasonable to reverse the order of the calculation and use the formula for 
finding which is a quantity rather difficult to determine experi- 
mentally. 

The values of L found by experiment are as follows : 

Dieterici (1905) iy = 538*9 calories per gram. 

Henning (1906) 539-6 calories per gram. 

Smith (19T1) L=^ 540*5 calorics per gram. 

Richards and Mathews (1911) -L — 538*0 calorics per gram. 
Assuming as a mean value L = 539*2 calories per gram, the value of 
is found to be 1671 c.c. 

3. Calculation of the Alteration the Boiling Point with 
Pressure. Alternatively we may employ tiie Clapeyron-Clausius equa- 
tion to determine the depression of the boiling point produced by a given 
diminution of pressure. This means that we write the equation in the form 


dT^ 


T{V2-V^) 

L 


dp, 


and calculate dT for an assigned value of dp. If, tor example, we put dp 
equal to i mm. of mercury, or o*i x 13*6 x 981 dynes per sq. cm., we find 
a])proximately for water tlT = 0*036° C. 


Fusion. For any assigned pressure p there is a definite melting point 
T in the case of a pure crystalline solid, so that p is some function of T. 

The same thermodynamic method may be employed to calculate the 
lalteration in the melting point of a substance produced by a given increase 
" of pressure. The process is exactly the same as that already described, 
)iit L now represents the latent heat of fusion of the solid, Vi the volume 
occupied by one gram of the solid, the volume occupied by one gram 
of the liquid.* The equation obtained is, as before, the Clapeyron- 
:iausius equation, L = T{v^-Vi)dp jdT. 

In this case, however, we wish to determine the change in the melting 
point, dT, corresponding to a certain change in the pressure dp. For 
this purpose the equation may be written 

y.dp. 


* It should be noticed that in the previous discussion, dealing with vaporisation, 
the specific volume of the liquid was called Vj. 
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The difference between Vi and Vg is very small, and the quantity 
may be either positive or negative. Two cases arise : (1) The quantity 
V2-V1 is positive, or the substance expands on melting. Examples arc 
paraffin wax or sulphur. We may describe such substances as of the wax 
0^* sulphur type. (2) Some substances behave in the opposite way. Ii^ 
this case contraction occurs on melting and Vg - is negative. Water-ice 
is the best known example of this kind. 


Numerical examples. We shall now consider two numerical problems, 
one of the wax type and the other of the ice type. 

(i) Edser takes paraffin wax as an example. The latent heat of 
fusion, 2/, he gives as 35*35 calories per gram, the increase in volume of 
one gram on melting as Vg =0*125 c.c. and the melting point 7 \ under 
ordinary pressure as 52*7° C., that is, 52*7° 4- 273*2°, or 325*9° on the 
absolute scale. Now take dp as one atmosphere, or dp = 1013000 dynes 
per sq. cm. 


Then 


325*9 X 0*125 X 1*013 X 10^ 
35*35 X4*iBxio’ 


0*028° C. 


The melting point of paraffin wax should be raised by 0*028° C. when 
the pressure is increased by i atmosphere. The experiments of Batelli 
showed a rise of 0*03° C. in the melting point of paraffin wax when the 
pressure was increased by 1 atmosphere, 

(2) Now let us consider the effect of pressure on the melting point of ice. 
The specific volumes found by experiment are : for water, = i-oooi 16 
c.c. ; and for ice, = 1*087 c*^* > therefore -0*087 c.c. 

T = 2 73° K. and L-So calories per gram. 


Hence, for ice. 

dr _ ^73 x(--Q’o^^7) X 1^013 X 10^ 

80 X4*i8 X 10^ 


-0*007° c. 


Thus at zero pressure the melting point of ice would be raised above 
o°C. to 0*007° C. 

When the pressure is increased above atmospheric pressure the freezing 
point of water will be lowered by 0*007° C. for each additional atmosphere 
of pressure. Dewar experimented up to 700 atmospheres and found a 
depression of 0*0072° C. per atmosphere. Thus it appears that there is 
good agreement between theory and experiment. 


Melting point of ice under vaxious pressures. The effect produced on 
the melting point of ice by change of pressure is implied in the First 
Latent Heat Equation. As predicted by James Thomson, and verified 
by his brother William (Lord Kelvin), an increase of pressure is accom- 
panied by a diminution of the melting point. This case is of such im- 
portance that we shall now investigate the theory from first principles.* 

• We here follow the method given in Edser's Heat for Advanced Students, 
1929 edition, p. 373. 
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The horizontal lines on thep-v diagram (Fig. 240) represent isothermals 
corresponding to the melting points of ice under two different pressures 
p and p-dp. The temperatures of 
the isothermal for pressure jp we shall 
call Ti, and the temperature of the iso- 
thermal for pressure p-dp we shall 
c all ^2- Our object is to find whether 
the temperature is higher or lower 
than the temperature Tg. 

Let us consider an ideal heat engine, 
the cylinder of which contains a mix- 
ture of water and ice, and suppose that 
the engine is carried through a Carnot 
cycle. 

Process i. Starting with the contents in a condition represented by 
the point a on the diagram, the temperati^Te being 7^2) we suppose an 
adiabatic compression carried out, the temperature changing to Ti and 
the condition being then represented by jS. 

Process 2. This is an isothermal change at temperature the 
material expanding isolhermally to the condition shown by y. This means 
that a certain quantity of water must be converted into ice. Conse- 
quently a quantity of heat Qi must have been given up such that 

Qi — (mass of water frozen) x (latent heat). 

Process 3. This is an adiabatic expansion from y to 8 accompanied 
l)y a change of temperature from 7 \ to Tg. 

Process 4. An isothermal change at temperature accompanied by 
contraction. This means the conversion of ice into water, and therefore 
the absorption of a quantity of heat Q2 at temperature Tg given by 

Q2 = (mass of ice melted) x (latent heat). 

The external vooric done is represented by the area ajSyS, and this 

= dpxPy, 

This external work can only be performed when heat is absorbed at a 
high and rejected at a lower temperature. 

This implies that Tg is higher than in other words, the melting 
point under a pressure p-dp is higher than the melting point under a 
pressure p. Thus the effect of an increase of pressure is to lower the 
melting point. 

The triple point. In Chapter XI (p. 274) we discussed the equilibrium 
-of a substance in its solid, liquid, and vapour states, and pointed out the 



240. Melting of Ice under 
Difperent Pressures 
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existence of a triple point in the case of a substance such as water. In 
such a condition the vapour pressures of the substance in each of the 
three states are identical. We are now in a position to calculate the 
slopes of the three curves which form the boundaries between the thn 
states on the pT diagram (Fig. 119, p. 275). To do this, we make use 
of the k'irst Latent Heat Equation which, for the present purpose, may 
be written in the form 

dT~T(v^-v^) 


The differentia] coefficient on the left-hand side of the equation repre- 
sents the slope of the curve, and we can make three separate applicatioiib 
and so find the slope of each line under consideration. 


(i) For the steam line. 


-^va porisation 

df ~ f (Vg -Vi) ' 


where Vg refers to the volume of the vapour, and Vi refers to the volume 
of the liquid. 

For steam at 0% we find the slope = 0*337 mercury per degree. 

(2) For the hoar frost line, 


^'P __ -^subJimation 

dT-T{Vg-vy 

where refers to the volume in the solid state. 

For water vapour, we find 0*376 mm. of mercury per degree. 

Thus the slopes are not identical, and the two curves are not continuou.'^ 
as was at one time supposed. 

(3) For the fusion line, % = • 

dT T(vi-Vs) 

In this case we find, for water-ice, 
dp 80 X4*i 8 X 10’ o , 

gy” — - 1*3 X 108 dynes per sq. cm. per degree. 

This is equivalent to -9*7 x 10^ mm. of mercury per degree so that the 
curve is almost vertical. 

The coordinates of the triple point on the diagram are T = 0*0075° C., 
P=4'58 mm. of mercury. At this point the three states, solid, liquid, 
and vapour, coexist. 

The phase nile. The existence of the “ triple point serves to illustrate 
a principle of a general character, known as the phase rule, enunciated 
by Willard Gibbs (1878). The three states, solid, liquid, and vapour, 
of a pure substance represent three different “ phases of the substance, 
the term phase being used to denote a physically distinct portion of a 
system which is separated from other portions by a boundary surface. 
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According to the phase rule, the number of degrees of freedom of a 
is given by F^C-P-^2, 

where C is the number of components^ P the number of phases. 

In the case of water at the triple point, there is only one component 
(water) but three phases (ice, water, steam) and the system should haVe 
no degree of freedom. 

It is an experimental fact that there is a single definite temperature 
at which the three phases arc in equilibrium, any change of temperature 
results in the disappearance of one phase. A similar remark is true as 
regards pressure. The system is said to be non -variant^ or to have no 
degree of freedom. 

The Phase Rule has its more important applications in dealing with 
systems containing two or more components, as wlien a salt is dissolved 
in water, or when a freezing mixture is formed by mixing salt with ice. 
In addition to numerous applications in physical chemistry it is also of 
importance in metallurgy.* 

THE SECOND LATENT HBAT EQUATION 

In the first latent heat equation we are concerned with the latent heat L 
at a particular temperature T. The value of the latent heat is not a 
constant but depends upon the temperature. 

For example, Henning found that the latent heat of steam between 
30° and 100° C. could be expressed to an accuracy of 0*3 per cent, by the 
formula. L, = 599-4 - o-6o<, 

where t is the temperature in °C, 

Thus for t = 100 ° C., ijoo = 599*4 - 6o = 539*4 j 

but for < = 90 ° C., Lgo- 599 - 4 -54 = 545*4, 

the results being expressed in calories per gram. 

The second latent heat equation is concerned with this temperature 
variation. Clausius showed how to obtain this second equation connect- 
ing the latent heat and its variation with temperature with the specific 
heats of the substance in the two states. 

To fix our ideas we may suy)pose that we arc dealing with a liquid and 
its vapour so that L is the latent heat of vaporisation. This change from 
the state of liquid to that of vapour takes place at constant temperature T. 
Consequently LfT is the increase in entropy in passing from the liquid 
state to the state of vapour, that is 

* A. Findlay, Phase Rule and its Applications, Longmans, Green <& Co., 1922. 
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Here So ref(Ts to the entropy in the state of vapour, to that in the statf 
of liquid. Differentiate this expression with regard to the temperature. 


Then 


or 


Hence 


d /L\_dS 2 dSi 
dT VtJ ^ dT dT' 

~T~dT T^'^dT dT^ 
dL L^TdS^ TdS^ 
dT T dT "dT 


The two expressions which occur on the right-hand side of the equation 
may be interpreted as specific heats. For (remembering that dS — dQjT), 
T dS^ represents the heat taken in by the substance in the second state 
(vapour) when its temperature rises by an amount dT ; consequently 
T dS^jdT may be treated as a specific heat {C^ say). We may regard it 
as the specific heat of the saturated vapour. Wc have seen previously 
that there are any number of specific heats, the value depending on the 
conditions of the experiment. This is neither a specific heat at constant 
volume nor a specific heat at constant pressure, but it is a specific heat 
subject to the condition that the vajwnr is kept just on the point of satura- 
tion, Similarly, the expression T dS^jdT may be interpreted as a specific 
heat, and we may call it Cj, where Ci is the specific heat of the liquid at 
saturation pressure. 

The equation now takes the form 

di/ofT-L/T-Cg-Ci, 

and this is known as the Equation of Clausius, or the Second Latent Heat 
Equation. 

As explained on page 565 the unit of mass employed in defining 
and C 2 may be either the mole or the gram, according to the way in which 
L is defined. 

Alternative derivation of the second latent heat equation. This 
equation may be deduced in a number of other ways. A very interesting 
method is given in Preston’s Theory of Heat, in which the substance is 
taken round a cycle B'BCC'B', where A BCD and A'B'C'D' are two 
neighbouring isothermal curves. This is not a Carnot cycle, because 
BB' and CC' are not adiabatics. They are, in fact, portions of the 
boundary curve separating the different regions of the indicator diagram 
(Fig. 238). Along the line BB* the substance is all in the liquid state, 
along the line CC* it is all in the state of vapour just on the point of 
condensation. In fact CC* is the boundary curve separating the region 
of saturated from the region of unsaturated vapour. Let unit mass 
of substance be carried through the cycle B*BCC\ In passing from 
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B’ to B the quantity of heat absorbed dT, where Ci is the specific heat 
of the liquid just on the point of vaporisation. (This will be practically 
the same for the liquid as the ordinary specific heal of the liquid.) Along 
BC the heat absorbed by unit mass=i. In passing from C to C the 
(piantity of heat given out=C.^dT, where is the sjiecific heat of tl^e 
saturated vapour. Along G'B' the heat given out by unit mass 

- L--^dT, Hence the total quantity of heat absorbed in the cycle is 
hQ^C^dT +L-C^dT -(l-j^dT) 

=C^dT -C^dT 

But ?>Q = {v-i -V,) dp = 

from the first latent heat equation. 

Hence ^-^^C^dT -C^dT 

JT 

. ™ (Kquation of Clausius). 

(tJ. 1 


Derivation by means of the entropy- temperature diagram. A some- 
what different way of deducing the equation is to employ the entropy- 
temperature diagram in which the tem- 
perature is plotted as the ordinate and 
the entropy as the abscissa (Fig. 241). 

On this diagram let us draw a line of 
equal pressure, A BCD (an isopiestic). 

Along BC, which is parallel to the axis 
f of entropy, the temperature is constant. 

Draw a second line of equal pressure 
A'BV'D', and join BB', CC\ Then 
take the substance round the cycle 
represented by B'BCC', Along B'B 
heat is given to the substance of 

amount CidT. The heat given along BC is the latent heat L, Along 

/ dL \ 

CC' the heat given is -C^dT, and along C'B' it is -\L--^dTy 



Fig. 241. Entropy-Temperature 
Diagram. Jsopiestics 


Adding all these together, the total heat given to the substance in the 
cycle is equal to 


^dT+CidT-C^dT. 
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This must be equal to the area of the cycle, BGG'B\ and we may treat 
the figure as being practically a rectangle and take the area as BC x dT, 

Now BCxT-^Ly and therefore BC^^, Substituting the value 
for the area, we get 

^^dT+C,dT-C,dT = ^dT. 

Therefore —+ 0 ^- 0 ^--- , 

or 5 ^ ~ ^ ~ (Equation of Clausius). 


Specific heat of saturated vapours. The second latent heat equation 
is of special interest because it gives us a method of calculating the 
specific heat of saturated vapour. 

At the point C (Pig. 238) the substance is in the state of vapour at 
temperature T, and at the point C' it is still in the state of vapour but at 


temperature T'. 

The dotted curve joining C and C' is the curve of saturation. 

Consider the passage of unit mass of steam from the state represented 
by C' to that represented by C. It is possible for the steam to be guided 
along this path C'C by suitable compression accompanied by the addition 
(or subtraction) of heat. This que.stion is discussed very clearly in the 
Thermodynamics of Planck (§ 184). Let us start with the fundamental 
heat equation dQ -~- dU ^pdv. Dividing each term by dT^ and noticing 
that dQjdT corresponds to a specific heat C\ we find 

^ dU dv 
^~dT '^^dT' 


This specific heat equation is quite general in form. As Planck 
remarks, “No offhand statement can be made with regard to the value 
of ( 7 . Even its sign must in the meantime remain uncertain. If, for 
example, we are dealing with a vapour which is kept just saturated during 
the rise of temperature, it must evidently be compressed while being 
heated, since the specific volume of the saturated vapour decreases as 
the temperature rises. This compression, however, generates heat, and 
the question is whether the latter is so considerable that it must be in 
part withdrawn by conduction, so as not to superheat the vapour In 
the case of steam the heat of compression is so large that it is necessary 
to withdraw heat to maintain saturation at the higher temperature. This 
means that the specific heat of saturated steam is negative. 

Numerical Examples. 

I. Steam. In the equation C2^C^ + dLldT we may take the 
value of Cl as i*oi cal. gm.""^ deg.~^. dL[dT is negative and is equal 
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to -0*64 cal. dog.“^ This last statement, being interpreted, 

means that the latent heal of steam diminishes as the tein]>eraturc rises. 

Now L = 539 calories per gram, T ^ 373*^ K., 

giving LjT -1*44 calories per gram per 

Therefore Cg — i*oi -0-64 ~ 1-44 — - 1*07 cal. gm.“^ dcg.~b • 

The specific heat of saturated steam is negative and equal to 1*07 
calories per gram per degree. 

2. Ether. Some vapours behave in the opposite way, and the spetdfic 
heat for these is positive. Let us take ether vapour as an example. 

We may determine the specific heat of saturated ether vapour at its 
normal boiling point 35° C., given 

Cl = specific heat of liquid ^ 0*529 -f 0*000592/, 

L = latent heat of vaporisation -94 -0*079/ -0*00085/^. 

It follows that dLjdt = - 0*079 - 0*00085 x 2/. 

For/==35°C., 

6^1=0*529 } 0*000592 X 35 =^0*5497' cal. gm. ^ deg."^. 

Xr = 94 ~ 0*079 35 “■ 0*00085 X (35)2 ^ 90*2 cal. gm.*'^. 

— = 0*2929 cal. gm.“^ deg.'^ 

T 273 + 35 

dLidT ^ -0*079-0*00085 X35 X 2 = -0*1386 cal. gm."^ deg.~^. 
'riiereforc 

-0*1386 - 0*2929 + 0*5497 = +0*1182 cal. gm.~^ deg.~^. 
Thus we see that the specific heat of saturated ether vapour is positive. 

Hint’s Gxperimeixts on saturated vapours. In 1862 Him made some 
experiments on the sudden adiabatic expansion of saturated vapours, 
and verified the theoretical results discussed above. He took a long 
copper cylinder constructed with parallel plates of glass at each end so 
that an observer could look along its length. Steam from a boiler was 
generated under a pressure of 5 atmospheres, that is at a temperature of 
152® C., and was passed through the cylinder until all the air and condensed 
water had been driven out and the walls had attained the temperature 
of the steam. The outlet from the cylinder and the connection to the 
boiler were then closed so that the cylinder was now filled with dry 
saturated steam at a pressure of 5 atmospheres. On looking through 
the cylinder it appeared quite clear. The exit tap was suddenly opened 
and consequently the pressure then fell very rapidly. A dense cloud 
formed within the cylinder and rendered it opaque to the observer. This 
effect, however, only lasted for a short while and the cloud quickly 
disappeared as the vapour now at atmospheric pressure and at 100 C. 
rapidly absorbed heat from the walls of the cylinder at 152 C. Thus 
we see that the specific heat of saturated steam is negative. 
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Further experiments were made on ether vapour in the same manner, 
but the condensation effect was not obtained. However, when tlic 
substance was suddenly compressed the cloud formed. This shows that 
the specific heat of saturated ether vapour is positive. 


^ Relation between latent heat of vaporisation and boiling point. Des 

pretz in 1823 advanced an empirical rule (often called Trouton's rule *), 
connecting the latent heat of vaporisation with the boiling point on the 
absolute scale. According to this rule, the molecular latent heat divided 
by this temperature is a constant for all normal or non-polar liquids. 
This implies that the change in entropy is the same for such substances 
when one mole is considered, and the boiling point at normal atmospheric 
pressure is employed. I’here is some theoretical justification for Trou- 
ton’s rule, provided the boiling points may be regarded as “ correspond- 
ing ” temperatures. In many cases the boiling points under atmospheric 
pressure arc about two- thirds of the critical temperatures. 

For liquids with high boiling points the rule docs not give good results, 
and more constant results may be obtained by employing, instead of the 
boiling points, temperatures at which the concentration of the vapour has 
the same value. 

WORKED EXAMPLES 


I . Calculate the specific volume of the vapour of carbon tetrachloride at the 
boiling point from the following approximate data : Boiling pointy 77° ( 7 . at 
I atmosphere. Latent heat, 46 calories j>er gram. Density of liquid, i *6 gm. 
]fcr c.c. dpIdT, 23 7 rim. of mercury per degree C. (St. A. U.) 

We use the first latent heat equation, and write 
LIT — - Vi)dpldT. 

Inserting the numerical values, and remembering that 


we have 


77 + 273 = 350“^ K., 


46 X 4-185 X 10’ 
350 


= (t?a~Vi)2-3 X 13-6x981. 


/• Va-Vi = 


46 X 4-185 X 10’ 
350 X 2 -3 X 13 -6 X 981 


= 179-3 c.c./gm. 


But 


1-6 


= 0-6 c.c./gm., 


Va=T79-9» say 180 c.c./gm. 

2. When naphtheUene melts at 80® C. the increase in specific volume is 
0-146 c.c. per gram. Assuming the latent heat of fusion to be 35-6 calories 
per gram, find the change in the melting point per atmosphere pressure. 

In this case 273 + 80 = 353® K., 

^■^d dp = I atmosphere = 1,013,000 dynes per sq. cm. 

* See Partington’s Chemical Thermodynamics, p. 81. Trouton^s work of 1884 
was anticipated also by Pictet (1876) and by Ramsay (1877). 
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We can now apply the first latent heat equation, and write 
^71- ^ 353 X 1013000 ^ o- 146 
^ 35 *6 X 418 X 10’ 

= 0*0351° C. per atmosphere. 

QUESTIONS * 

Chapter XXXI 

1 . Prove the formula which gives the change in melting point of a substance 

when the pressure is increased. (St. A. U.) 

2 . The heat equivalent of fusion of mercury is 560 cal. for one mole and the 
melting point is 234*1° K. What is the change of entropy on fusion ? 

Assuming that at the melting point the density of solid mercury is 14-19 and 
of liquid mercury is 13-69 gm. per c c , calculate the change in the melting point 
for a pressure of i atmosphere. Atomic weight of Hg - 2oo-0. 

3 . Calculate the specific volume of the vapour of ethyl ether, CgHgOC^Hg, at 
the boiling point from the following approximate data : 

Boiling point, 34*6° C. at i atmosphere. Latent heat, 86 calories per gram. 

Density of liquid, 0-71 gm. per c c., dpl<lt, 271mm. of mercury per degree C. 

4 . Show on a p~v diagram the isothermals of a substance w*hich contracts on 

melting, indicating the relative temperatures oithe isothermals drawn. By con- 
sideration of a Carnot cycle, show how the variation of melting point with pressure 
depends upon the contraction of the substance with melting. (L.U., B.Sc ) 

5 . Explain what is meant by the term entropy. 

Prove that if unit mass of liquid (specific heat c) at temperature Tq is heated to 
temperature 2 ^ and vaporised at the latter temperature, the change of entropy 
is clog (777^0) -f ( 7 >/ 7 '), where L is the latent heat of vaporisation. 

6. Define the term “ specific heat of a saturated vapour Given that the 

latent heat of vaporisation of water at t° C. is (596-73 ~ 0-60 if) cal. gm. - \ calculate 
the specific heat of saturated steam at loo'^ C., and discuss the nature of your 
result. Prove any relation employed in the calculation. [Specific heat of water 
at 100° C. =1*007.] (L.U.. B.Sc.) 

7 . The boiling point of benzene is 80° C. under a pressure of 760 mm. of 
mercury, and it is found that a rise of 1° C. m tlu* boiling point takes place for 
an increase in pressure of 23-5 mm. Show by thermodynamic rea.soning that this 
is a necessary consequence of the expansion which takes place on vaporisation. 
Calculate this expansion, assuming the latent heat of vaporisation to be 95 
calories per gram. 

8 . Discuss the second law of thermodynamics. Establish thermodynamically 

an expression by means of which the variation of the boiling point of a liquid with 
pressure may be calculated when the latent heat of vaporisation and the densities 
in the liquid and gaseous states are known. (L.U., B.Sc.) 

9 . What is meant by the latent heat of ftution, and the latent heat of evaporation ? 
How can they be measured ^ 

To 10 grams of ice initially at — 10*^ C., heat is supplied at the rate of i cal. 
per sec. until it is completely converted into steam. Draw a diagram of the 
temperature against time. How will the diagram be changed if the external 
pressure is increased ? (E.U., M.A.) 

10 . Deduce an expression for the change of boiling point of a liquid produced 
by a change of pressure on its surface. 

Calculate the change in pressure in mm. of mercury necessary to change the 
boiling point of water from 99-5° to 100-5° C., given that the latent heat of steam 
is 540 cal. per gm. and that the specific volume of saturated steam at 100° C. is 
i6^ c.c. per gm. (L.U., B.Sc.) 
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11 . Show from thermodynamic principles that a rise in the boiling point of 
liquid with increase in pressure is a necessary consequence of the expansion 
which takes place on vaporisation. 

12 . Given that the specific volumes of ice and water at o® C. are i-oqoS and 

1*0001 c.c. per gm. respectively, prove that the freezing point of water will be 
lowered by increase of pressure, and calculate the change in freezing point for a 
change in pressure of 10® dynes per sq. cm. (L.U., B.Sc.) 

13 . Prove that dpjdT -LI{v^-v^T, where the symbols have their usual 
significance. Water boils at 100*5^' C. and 9<)*5° C. when the atmospheric pres- 
sures are respectively 77*371 and 74*650 cm. of mercury. Calculate the volume 
of a gram of steam at 100® C., the latent heat being 537 cal. /gm. (L.U., B.Sc.) 

14 . Discuss the effect of pressure on the melting point of a solid. 

Calculate the change in the melting point of naphthalene per atmosphere 
change of pressure, given : melting point 80° C., latent heat 35*5 calories per 
gram, density of solid 1*145, density of liquid 0*981. (E.U., M.A.) 

15 . Discuss the thermal effect of the application of pressure to a body, finding 
an expression for the change of temperature when the process is adiabatic. 

How has the theory been verified experimentally ? (E.U., M.A. Hons.) 

16 . Derive an expression showing how tlie difference of the sjiecific heats of a 
liquid and its saturated vapour varies with the absolute temjxTature. 

Apply it to the case where tiic latent heat of vaporisation is given by 

L -a -1 1,9 (E.U., Inter. Hons.) 

17 . Investigate the first latent heat e(|uation (Clapcyron-Clausius). 

Assuming that the saturated vapour obeys the gas laws and the specific volume 

of the liquid may be neglected compared with that of the vapour, show that 

I 

pdr'RT^' 

where is the latent heal of evaporation. 

18 . The density of iodine at the boding point (185*3° C.) is 3*71 gm. per c.c. 
and the latent heat of vaporisation is 4()’2 cal./gm. If the boiling point changes 
by I® C. for a change in pressure of 17 mm. of mercury, calculate the specific 
volume of the vapour. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THERMODYNAMIC FUNCTIONS AND RELATIONS 


General thermodynamic relations. Our object in thermodynamics 
ib to discuss the state of a system and the changes which occur in passing 
from one state to another. For this purpose we introduce certain 
variable quantities with a view to .specifying a particular state. Such 
quantities arc, for example, p, v, T, S, IJ. ' Since we do not require all 
these quantities at one and the same time to determine that state, there 
must be certain relations between the varia|)lcs. These relations we now 
proceed to consider. 


Perfect differentials. First it will be necessary to make a digression, 
that we may understand clearly what is meant in mathematics in speaking 
of a perfect differential. Let us suppose that we have a certain quantity z 
depending upon two other quantities x and y, so that z is some function 
of X and y. Mathematically we express this saying that z=f(x,y). 
Take two axes at right angles as flu; axes of the coordinates Thus for 
any particular point A, with coordinates x, y, the quantity z has some 
particular and definite value. It might have 
several values for this particular point, but we 
shall suppose that z is a single-valued function 
of X and y. Then z is completely determined 
by the instantaneous values which the two vari- 
ables X and y possess at any moment. We 
then say that dz is a complete or perfect differen- 
tial. Provided this is the case, when we go 
from a point ^4 to a point G on the diagram 
(Fig. 242), the value of z at C will be indepen- 
dent of the actual path pursued. There are 
any number of paths from A to C, but the value of z changes in going 
from .4 to C by an amount which is independent of the path traversed. 
It follows that if we take the quantity z through a cycle, such as ABCDA, 
the value of the “ cyclic integral ” ^ dz will be 0. 

Let us choose infinitesimal changes dx and dy in the variables x and y 
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Draw the elementary rectangle ABCD (Fig. 243), the coordinates of A 
being x, y, and the sides of the rectangle dx or dy. 

In the diagram, is dy, AD i?> dx, the 
g ^ coordinates of D will be x + dx, y \ th(‘ 

^ coordinates of B will be x, y-\-dy\ and 

^ the coordinates of C will be rr + da?, «/ + dy, 
^ djc D Suppose we choose the path ABC from 

A to ( 7 . Then if the value of the quantity 


Fig. 243. Elementary 
Rectangle dx.dy 


is 2 at .4 its value at B will be 2 + s:- dy. 

dy 

The value of 2 at C will be 




Secondly, let us use the path ADC from A to C 
will be 2 + dzjdx dx. The value of 2 at (7 will be 
/ dz d f dz ^ \ 


The value of 2 at /) 




z + ^do^ xdy. 


Now, if dz is a complete differential, this result must be the same as the 
previous one, that is, 

dz dz j dh , , dz . dz , 3^^ j ^ 

z + dx + ^ - dy + dxdy-=z + dy + i^-dx + dy dx, 
dx dy dy dx dy dx dxdy 


d^z d^z 

and therefore, - = v—.— • 

dy dx dx dy 

This relation holds good only when dz is a perfect differential. This, 
then, is the mathematical condition that must be satisfied for dz to be a 
perfect or complete differential. When this condition holds, we may 
employ the distinctive notation d2 for the perfect differential. The 
meaning of this mathematical expression is that we can carry out the two 
processes of differentiation in either order without affecting the final result. 

Theorem. Let it be given that dz^X dx+Y dy, where both X and Y, 
and also 2, are functions of x and y. 


Proof. 


{-) =(-) • 

\dxJy 

Since 2 is a function of x and y, we write z =f(x, y). 


•• \dvL 


dy dx dx dy V dx/^ 
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PERFECT DIFFERENTIALS IN THERMODYNAMICS 

Now let us consider some illustrations of such perfect or exact differ- 
(Mitials in the realm of thermodynamics. 

(1) Temperature in the gas equation. Wc know that for a perfect or 

ideal gas, the equation of state is ^ 

pv^RT, 

and the three variables p, v and T are connected by this mathematical 
relation, R being a constant. Consequently the temperature T is equal 
to pvfRj and the value of the temperature is known when p and v are 
given. If we bring the gas back to the same condition of pressure and 
volume after any cycle of change, the temperature returns to its initial 
value. Starting with the equation T=pvjk, differentiate with regard to 
j), and we have dT/dp=vlK. 

If we now differentiate with regard to the volume, keeping the pressure 
constant, we write the result, 

dv\dp) R 

Next consider another series of changes. First change the volume 
keeping the pressure constant, then dT jdv^^pjR. If we now change the 

pressure keeping the volume constant, we have 
so that in this case we do find the result, 

A -A 

dv\dp/ dp\dv' 

Consequently dT is a perfect differential. 

(2) Intrinsic energy. We have already seen that the fundamental 
Iprinciples of thermodynamics may be expressed by means of two laws. 

The first law, the law of conservation, may be written 

dQ=r-dU + dA. 

In this equation U, the internal energy, is completely determined for 
any state when we know the values of the coordinates which define that 
state. Thus, d ?7 is a perfect differential. On the other hand, the 
external work done during the transformation depends not only on the 
initial and final conditions, but also on the nature of the intermediate 
operations, and so dA is not a perfect differential, and it follows from 
the equation that dQ is not a perfect differential. 

(3) Entropy. The second fundamental principle of thermodynamics 
tells us that dQ^TdS, The entropy /S is a property of the system 
determined by the coordinates which fix that particular state. In any 


dp 
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reversible cycle (pdS^o, so wc see that iS is a perfect differential. If dS 
is a perfect differential, it follows that dQ/T may be regarded as a p(‘r- 
fect differential. Consequently, although d>Q is not a perfect differential, 
when it is multiplied by i/T we obtain a quantity which is a perfect 
differential, and the factor ijT is spoken of as an integrating factor. In a 
complete cycle we have r 

Oeometrical representation of thermodynamic functions. In the case 
considered above, where 2; is a function of the two variables x and y, a 
very convenient representation of the function is obtained by employin^^ 
the geometry of three dimensions and representing z as the vertical height 
above the xy plane, assumed horizontal. 'This mode of representation 
has been employed by J. Willard Gibbs in dealing with thermodynamic 
functions. 

Any three of the quantities p, S, U may be taken as rectangular 

coordinates (xyz) of a point P in space. 
As the substanc'c passes through all 
possible conditions of equilibrium, the 
point P describes a certain surface. 
This surface exhibits the characteristic* 
properties of the substance and may 
be called a characteristic surface. 

As an example, p, T may be taken 
as coordinates. For a perfect gas, we 
have pv ~ 1 V 1 \ ('orresponding to xy = Rz. 

The resulting characteristic surface is 
a rectangular hyperbolic paraboloid 
asymptotic to the planes xz and yz 
(Fig. 244). 

The V, 5 , U surface has been studied 
by J. Willard Gibbs. This thermo- 
dynamic surface is described in Maxwell’s Theory of Heat^ Chapter XIL 



Fig. 244. Section of 
Characteristic Surfaces 


MAXWELL'S THERMODYNAMIC RELATIONS 


I. 

It 

-d). 

Independent 

variables. 

8, r. 

II. 

©r 

d). 

T, i>. 

III. 

II 

\d8)„ 

8, p. 

IV. 



T, p. 
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The four equations stated above are known as Maxwell’s Relations. 
They were numbered by him in 1871 in the reverse order and represent 
rortain connections between \hv four variables^, v, S and T according to 
the choice made of the two independent variabJes. The relations can be 
deduced either by an analytical or by a gc^ometrical method. 

Geometrical method of establishing Maxwell’s four thermod3mamic 
relations. This method is illustrated in the four diagrams, Figs. 245, 
246, 247 and 248. 

{a) Independent variables T and p. Consider a cycle A BCD bounded 
by two consecutive isothermals T and T + i, and two consecutive adia- 
batios S and S-\-i (Fig. 245). 



We shall treat the quadriialcral A BCD as a pandlelogram. Draw 
AK and DJ parallel to the t^-axis, and KL parallel to the jp-axis. 

The area of ABCD is unity, since ({T +i)-T) {(S + 1) ~ S) = i . Now, 
since they are parallelograms on the same base AD^ and between the 
same parallels, ABCD - A KJD - 1 , 

AKxKL^i, 


Now AK represents the increase of volume at constant pressure when 
the temperature increases by unity, 




KL represents the decrease in pressure as we pass from ^ to 2 ? along 
the isothermal. In this change the entropy increases by unity. 
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(b) Independent variables S and p. Next draw AM and BN parallel 
to the axis of v and AL at right angles (Fig. 246). 

As before, ABCD = ABM N = i ; 

/. AM.AL^i. 


^ AM represents the increase of volume at constant pressure when the 
entropy is increased by unity, 

■■■ 

AL represents the increase in pressure as we pass from A to B along the 
adiabatic. In this change the temperature increases by unity, 

■■■ 

(c) Independent variables T and v. Now draw AE and DF parallel 
to the axis ofp, and AO parallel to the axis of v (Fig. 247). 



s s +1 



> V o 

Fig. 246. Third Thermodynamic Fig. 247. Second Thermodynamk 

Relation Relation 


As before, 


ABCD^AEFD^i; 

AExAO^i, 


AE represents the increase of pressure at constant volume when the 
temperature is increased by unity, 

••• 
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AG represents the inm^ase in volume as we pass from A to D along 
the isothermal. In this change the entropy increases by unity, 



(cJ) Independent variables S and v. Lastly, draw AL^ BM parallel to 
ihc axis of p and AN parallel to the axis of v (Fig. 248). 

s+i 



o V 

Fig. 248. First Thermodynamic Relation 

As before, ABCD=ABML - i ; 

ALxAN==:i. 

AL represents the increase of pressure at constant volume when the 
^'entropy is increased by unity, 



AN represents the decrease in volume as we pass from A to B along 
the adiabatic. In this change the temperature increases by unity, 



I 
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As Maxwell points out, these four relations are not independent of one 
another, so as to rank as separate truths. They will be proved by a 
diffcient method in the following pages. 

THERMODYNAMIC FUNCTIONS 

The condition of a system may be specified by means of certain selected 
variables, such as T, or S, Between the variables certain relations 
exist. The two laws of thermodynamics provide two relations whic h 
may be written : ~dQ- dA and dQ=^T 6B. For a complete know- 

ledge of the system some other relation is required ; such a relation, fijr 
example, is provided by the equation of state of a fluid. But in general, 
when such an equation of state is not available, certain functions of the 
variables may be introduced for the purpose of simplifying the mathe- 
matical operations connected with a change in the condition of the 
system. These functions may be called the thermodynamic functions. 
We shall proceed to discuss the four principal thermodynamic functions, 
and in each case we shall be able to deduce one of Maxwell’s relations 
by an analytical process. 

1. Intrinsic energy. We have already introduced such a function in 
the quantity U, which we have ('ailed internal or intrinsic energy, defined 
by the equation AU — dQ-dA, If we suppose that the change takes 
place at uniform external pressure, 'p, we may write p dv for the external 
work dAy and then we have AU — dQ-pdv, For dQ w'e substitute 
TAS and so obtain AU AS ~pdVy the variables employed being S 
and V. It is assumed in the definition of entropy that the transformation 
is reversible. In the particular case, where the volume is kept constant, 
dv is zero, and we have AU AS ^ dQ. 

Returning to the general case, = and taking partial 

differentials of the intrinsic energy, we have 



But since dC7 is a perlect differential, we may apply the mathematical 
criterion obtained previously (p. 650). We thus find 


d (du\ d (du\ 

dv V ds) dS\dv) 



This result we have already obtained. It is the first thermodynamic 
relation. 

II. Free energy for isothermal processes. There is another thermo- 
dynamic function which has been called by Helmholtz, the free energy F. 
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The Helmholtz free energy, F, is defined by the equation 
F^U-TS, 

It follows from this definition that the value of F depends only on the 
state of the substance and dF is a perfect differential. 

Hence dF = dU — d{TS) 

^dU -TdS-^SdT, 

hut dU = Td8 — dA. 

Hence dF == ~ 8 dT ~ dA, 

Putting dA =p dVj we have 

dF=^ ~-SdT-pdt\ 

where T and v are the independent variables. It follows that the partial 
differentials of F are 

Since dF is a perfect differential, 

a /aF\_ d (dF\ 

'dv\dT/~dT\dv/ 

(^^-) J^) II 

\dvJT Var/*’ 

which is the second thermodynamic relation. 

III. Enthalpy, or total heat. The function H, now known as the 
'^nthalpy, is defined, as we have seen previously (p. 564), by the equation 

H=U+pv. 

The value of H does not depend on the path by which a state is reached, 
hut only on the state itself. 

On differentiation, we find dH = dV + d(pv) 

= (T dS -p dv) + (pdv+v dp) 

= TdS + vdp, 

where S and p are the independent variables. 

The partial differentials of H are 

(S).-. -(fl- 

Apply ing the condition for AH to be a perfect differential, 

d 

dp \ d8 ) dS \ dp / 

e obtain 

hich is the third thermodynamic relation. 

2P 


Hence 


A.M.H. 
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IV. Gibbs function. Last of all we have a thermodynamic function, 
now generally known as the Gibbs function. This function, Q, is defined 
by the equation G^U -TS+pv. 

The function 0 depends only on the actual state of the substance. 

^ On differentiation we find 


dQ^dU-d(TS) + d{pv) 

= {T dS -p dv) -{Td8-¥8 dT) + (p dv-\-vdp) 
^vdp-8dT. 


Here the independent variables are p and T. 

The partial differential coefficients of O are 

Now is a perfect differential, so that applying the criterion 


and 




we find 


df\dp)~dp\dT)' 
_ (d8\ 


IV 


which is the fourth thermodynamic relation. 

We notice that these four thermodynamic functions U , F, 0 lead 
to the four relations of Maxwell. 

The number of mathematical relations between the various properties 
of a system is very great. Bridgman * has developed a method of facili- 
tating the calculation of such expressions. 


SUMMARY 

Thermodynamic Functions 
Intrinsic energy (or Internal Energy). 

dU=^dQ^dA. 

iU = T dS ~p dv. (variables 8 and v.) 

Free energy for isothermal processes (or Helmholtz Free Energy). 

Fr::^U-^T8. 

Gibbs “ force function for constant temperature ”, 

dF= -8dT -pdv. (variables T and v) 

Enthalpy (or Total Heat). 

Heat Function, H ===17 +pv. 

Gibbs “ heat function for constant pressure ”, x- 

dH==.T d8^v dp. (variables 8 and p.) 

* Physical Peview, (2), vol. 3, p, 273 (1914). 
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Gibbs function (or Thermal Potential). 

G^U-TS+pv. 

Gibbs force function for constant pressure ”, 

AG~vdp-S dT. (variables T and p.) 

G bears the same relation to F that H does to U. * 

The four quantities U, U -TJS, U~TS + PV, U^PV “are all 
cognate and should be regarded as on a parity in the sense that they are 
all potentials, so that by suitable differentiations of each, any of them 
('an yield the complete state of a substance, entropy or temperature, 
pressure or volume, thermoelectric current or e.m.f.” ( international Con- 
ference, 1934.) 

Notation adopted for the thermodynamic functions. It is unfortunate 
that the notation adopted for the thermodynamic functions has not been 
uniform, and in some cases is liable to lead to confusion. In this book 
the recommendations of the Jntermztio7ial Cmffrence on Physics (London, 
1934) have been followed. It is necessary to point out that some Ameri- 
can writers, following Lewis and Randall {Therrnodynomics^ i923)» 
use E for TJ, A for F, and F for G, so that great care is required in 
interpreting the results of published j)apersi, Table 48 has been drawn 
up to show the symbols employed by different investigators. 


TABLE 48 

Symbols for Thermodynamic Functions 



Entropy 

Internal 

energy 

Free 

energy 

Gibbs 

function 

Enthalpy 

Adopted - 

S 

u 

F 

G 

H 

Callendar - 


E 

— 

G 

H 

Clausius - - - 

8 

u 

w 

— 

— 

Ewing - - - 

4> 

E 

— 

G 

Y 

1 

Gibbs 

V 

e 

•A 

c 

X 

Lewis and Randall - 

8 

E 1 

A 


H 

Preston - 

4> 

U 

7 

<p 



Some properties of the thermodynamic functions. It is desirable at 
this stage to recapitulate the more important results reached and to state 
some further relations involving thermodynamic functions. This is the 
more necessary on account of the diversity of definition and notation 
found in various text-books. 

Intrinsic Energy, U 

This conception depends on the first law of thermodynamics and is 
defined by the equation diXJ =^dQ-dA, 

The external work dA can usually be expressed by the typical itimp dv. 
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Entropy, 8 

This involves the second law of thermodynamics, and the definition 
of change of entropy is expressed by 

dS^^dQIT, 

Enthalpy, or Total Heat, H 

This function, H, is defined by the equation 

H=U +pv, 

Willard Gibbs, who represented this function by the Greek letter x? 
called it the heat function for constant pressure. It has often been called 
the total heat or “ heat content ”, but the name enthalpy, suggested 
by K. Onnes, is to be preferred. The function enthalpy is of particular 
importance in the thermodynamics of engineering. 

As the definition shows, the enthalpy is equal to the sum of the internal 
energy and a certain amount of external work pv. This is ‘‘ the external 
work which would be done if the substance could be imagined to start 
from no volume at all and to expand to its actual volume, under a constant 
pressure equal to its actual pressure ” ^Ewing). 

Starting from the definition given, we obtain, on differentiating, 

dH — dU 4-p dv^hvdp. 

dH dS -pdv) ^pdv-^vdp^T dS +vdp. 

Most experimental work in calorimetry is carried out at constant pres- 
sure, not at constant volume. In such cases dp-o and dH = T dS. This 
result in some degree justifies the use of the term ‘‘ total heat ” in de- 
scribing H, 

We now consider some further results connected with the functions 
F and G. 

Helmholtz Free Energy, F 

The Helmholtz free energy F has been called by Maxwell the “ avail- 
able energy This function was also employed by Willard Gibbs, who 
called it the 0 function. It is also called the thermodynamic potential 
at constant volume. The free energy is defined by means of the equation 
F - TS. It follows at once that V -F + TS. Here U represents 
the total internal energy. This equation indicates that this internal 
energy is made up of two parts, first the free energy F which is available 
energy in reversible isothermal changes. Planck, in his book on thermo- 
dynamics, remarks that F should rather be called the free energy for iso- 
thermal processes. The second part of the internal energy is represented 
by T8 which, of course, is U -F, and this may be called the latent energy 
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or bound energy of the system, because it cannot be obtained in useful 
form. 

lumploying the terms thus defined, we may say 


intrinsic energy = Helmholtz free energy + latent energy. 

We notice that, as the entropy 8 tends to increase, the latent energy also* 
tends to increase, and the free energy tends to diminish. 


We have seen that 


^-SdT-^dA. 


Consequently when the change considered is a reversible isothermal 
change, i.e. when dT = Oy dF -{-dA=Oy this means that in such changes 
the external work, dAy is done wholly at the cost of the free energy of the 
system. This shows us why the name “ free energy is appropriate. 
F is the available energy at constant temperature, and corresponds 
exactly with the potential energy of a mechanical system. Just as a 
mechanical system uses up potential energy in doing work, so a system 
doing work at constant temperature uses up a certain amount of this 
free or available energy. The change in the free energy is exactly equal 
to the maximum work done in isothermal changes. 

One further result of great importance should be noticed. We have 


( dF\ 

• The entropy is the rate at which 


the free energy changes with temperature, when the volume is kept 
constant. Substituting this value of Sy we get 





This equation was discovered by Thomson in 1855. It is generally 
known, however, as the Gibbs-Helmholtz equation, having been usqd 
independently by Willard Gibbs and by Helmholtz. From the stand- 
ant of the application of thermod 5 mamics to chemical problems, this 
is one of the most important thermodynamic equations. It does not 
involve the calculation of entropy, which is often difficult, but it gives 
an exact quantitative relation between the change in internal energy, 17, 
and the change in free energy, Fy occurring during any reversible process. 


Gibbs Function, or Gibbs Free Energy, 0 
Last of all we have a thermodynamic function which has been called 
the thermodynamic potential at constant pressure (Duhem), but is now 
generally known as the Gibbs function. This is defined by means of the 
equation Q^U -T8 -^pv. 

This function, Qy was called 5 by Willard Gibbs. 
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We notice that TS^ therefore we can write 

G=F+pv, 

or, since H =U +pv, 

a^H-TS, 

Writing this equation in the form 

we see that if the function G be called the Gibbs free energy, 
enthalpy = Gibbs free energy + latent energy. 

Both the enthalpy and the Gibbs function are of special importance in 
experiments carried out at constant pressure. 

We have already seen that 

dQ^vdp-SdT, 

and consequently 

An equation similar in form to the Gibbs- Helmholtz equation in terms 
of F follows immediately, 


h.o-tQ. 


APPLICATIONS OP THERMODYNAMIC FUNCTIONS 

As an illustration of the application of these functions we consider a 
perfect gas undergoing an isothermal change. 

In general, dQ-vdp-SdT, For an isothermal change, dT = o, so 
that dO=^vdp, 

PB rJD 

Hence == I dO=\ vdp, 

JA JA 

* For a perfect gas, pv = RTy so that v = RTjp, 

RT^=^RTlog,^- 

JA P Pa 

Tree energy and chemical affinity. Julius Thomsen in 1853 proposed 
to take the heat of reaction as a measure of the affinity of the reaction, 
and in 1865 Berthelot put forward a similar principle known as the law 
of maximum work. These suggestions, which may be regarded as 
analogous to Kelvin^s treatment of the electromotive force of a cell, arc 
not strictly correct^ and we now recognise that the correct measure of 
the affinity is the diminution of free energy. 

Conditions for equilibrium. The thermodynamic functions are of 
practical importance in studying the conditions of equilibrium of a system. 
We have already seen that in any actual process the entropy of the 
system concerned tends to increase. In a state of equilibrium every 
possible infinitesimal process is reversible, and therefore the total entropy 
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ninains constant for such infinitesimal chanp^es. It is a necessary 
condition for equilibrium that for any process dS-=^o. This is the most 
^rcneral thermodynamic criterion of equilibrium. It is, indeed, so general 
in character as to be difficult of application. 

In many cases the thermodynamic functions may be employed in 
practical problems with considerable advantage. For example, just as* 
a mechanical system is in equilibrium when the potential is a minimum, 
so a system at constant temperature and volume is in stable equilibrium 
when the function F, the free energy, has a minimum value. For this 
reason this function is sometimes called the thermodynamic potential 
at constant volume. Similarly a system at constant temperature and 
pressure is in stable equilibrium when the function G, the thermodynamic 
potential at constant pressure, has a minimum value. In this connection 
WT may notice the two equations 

dF= -pdv-SdT ; 

dG==vdp-SdT. 

The criterion of equilibrium is that the left-hand side of the appropriate 
equation has the value zero. 

According to the principle of least energy when a dynamic system is in 
stable equilibrium, any change in its state results in conditions opposed 
to further change in the same direction. Expressed in somewhat different 
terms Le Chatelier’s law of reaction (1888) States that when a system in 
equilibrium is subjected to a constraint, a change takes place within the 
system tending to annul the effect of the constraint and to restore equili- 
brium. A still more general statement, that is often of service in physics 
and chemistry, asserts that every system in equilibrium is conservative and 
tends to remain unchanged. 


WORKED EXAMPLES 

1. Prove, that corresponding elenietUs of area are equal whether drawn on 
ap-v diagram or a T-S dkigrain. 

Let us start with any two independent variables x and y which will 
determine the state of the substance under examination. Subsequently 
these symbols may be replaced by any two of the quantities p, v, T and S 
at pleasure. 

Then we may write dp-^dx + ^ dy, 

and three similar expressions for the other quantities, v, T and S, 

Let us consider the simple equations which wc have already discussed. 

dQ-dU^pdv, 

and dQ—T dS. 

We may combine them in the form 

dU=TdfS-pdv. 
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As we have seen above, we may write 

dS^ dS^ 
d8=^-~-dx^^dy, 
dx dy 

, , dv . dv . 

and dv=^d^ + ^dy. 

( dv\ f mdS dv\. 

Consequently it follows that the coefficients of dx and dy in this equation 
are the differential coefficients of U with respect to x and y respectively, 
and we may write 

dV ^dS dv , dU ^dS dv 


dx dx 


, dU ^dS dv 
and ~7--T - — 

dy dy ^ dy 


But since dC/ is a perfect differential, we know 
d (dU\ d /dU\ 
dy\dx ) dx\dy )* 


^^dS dv 
\ dx ^ dx, 


(d£\_ d /dU\ 
\dx J dx\dy J* 
dv\_£(^d^ 
^ dx) ~ dx\ dy 


dy\ dx dx/~ dx\ dy ^dy] 
which leads to the symmetrical relation 

dT dS dT dS _dp dv dp dv 
^dx dy dy dx~^ dx dy dy dx 

The geometrical interpretation of this shows that corresponding elements 
of area are equal whether referred to p and v or to T and S as rectangular 
coordinates. 

The four thermodynamic relations may readily be obtained * from this 
equation by choosing x and y as any pairs of the four quantities p, v, T, 
and S. 

2. Prove that for a homogeneous fluid 




Hence prove that if the constants a and b in van der Waals’s equation may he 
taken as small, then / \ 

(L.U., B.Sc. Special.) 

Consider a small quantity of heat dQ communicated to the fluid. Let 
the pressure p remain constant, but let the volume change by dv and the 
temperature by dT, 

We may then write dQ = (^^)dT+(^^')^dv. 

But =C„, the specific heat at constant volume, and remembering 

that dg = !rd5. we have f^) ^t(^) . 

\dvjT \dv/T 

* See Preston, Theory of Heat, page 701 (1929). 
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Applying Maxwell’s third thermodynamic relation (No, II in Preston’s 
it on p. 652), we find that this is equal to T ■ 

■■■ dQ.C.dT*T(%)d,-' 

^ (srl), ' ^ (S), (S'),' 

But the specific heat at constant pressure. 


For a perfect gas, we have pv ~ RT, 

. fdp\ R _ 


••• (i).=f' {%). 


d!v\ _R. 


C^-C\^Tx-x^=R. 


For a gas which obeys van der Waals’s equatfcn, we have 

/ a\ RT , 

, _ i? , / 2 a RT \/dv\ __ R . 

\d 7 y^ v-h* \ V* (v ~ 6^) V v-b* 




, R R 

v — b v-b 

— 


R 

2a (? 7 - 6 )® 

^ ' ~"RT^ 


(v-hY V® V* RT 

The last term in the denominator shows the divergence from the case of 
the perfect gas. 

But since b is very small in comparison with v, we may write as an 
I approximation 


C^-C7, = . 


• , or, since a is also small, = i? • 


QUESTIONS 
Chapter XXXIl 

1. If the changes in temperature and volume of a system are dT and dv 
corresponding to the reception of a small amount of heat dQ, prove that 

I . 

\dvjT KdTjv 

Hence prove that when a perfect gas expands isothermally heat must be supplied 
in amount exactly equivalent to the external work done by the gas in the ex- 
pansion. 


2P2 


A.M.H. 
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2. Establish the four thermodynamic relations. 

Derive expressions for the variation of internal energy with volume for 

(a) a gas obeying van der Waals’s equation » 

(b) general sy. stems in terms of the coefficient of expansion and the bulk 

modulus. 


* Show that for any substance, the difference between the specific heat (c^,) at 
constant pressure p and at atmospheric pressure a (cj is given by the relation 


c. 



(E.U., M.A. Hons) 


3. If Cp and are the specific heats at constant pressure and constant 
volume respectively, prove that 


JL J 

TVdvjAAdpU 




4. If Et and Es are the isothermal and adiabatic elasticities respectively, and 
is the specific heat at constant pressure, prove that 

1 i _Tp/i rfvy 

Et Es~Cp\vdf)p 

5. Explain the meaning of the terms intrinsic energy ", V, and " free energy ", 
and show that 


Discuss the importance of this equation in chemical work. 

Employing a function Z defined by Z'-r,F •\-pv, and a function H defined by 


H = U +pv, show that 


Z--^U^ 




dZ\ 

pTjp 


(E.U., M.A. Hons.) 


6. Define the two free energy functions F and O, and explain the importance 

of these functions. Deduce from them the corresponding thermodynamic 
relations of Maxwell. (St. A. U ) 

7. Write an account of the " free energy " of a system, distinguishing between 
the Helmholtz and the Gibbs expres.sions for this energy. 

Explain the meaning and importance of " free energy ", pointing out the 
difference between the two functions F and O. 

One gram-molecule of a perfect gas is heated from o” C. to ioo° C. Find the 
changes in F and G when (a) the volume is kept constant at i litre, (6) the pressure 
is kept constant at i atmosj)herc. 

8. An isothermal change takes place represented on the indicator diagram by 
a curve joining two points A and B, Show how to obtain a simple representation 
on the diagram of the change in the function F and in the function Q. 

9. Show that the first latent heat equation may be derived by assuming the 
truth of one of Maxwell’s thermodynamic relations. 

10. From Maxwell's fourth thermodynamic relation deduce a value for the 
change of temperature due to the .adiabatic compression of a liquid. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

APPLICATIONS OF THERMODYNAMICS 

Thermodynamic reasoning is of great generality, a fact which is at 
once the source of its power and its difficulty. In the present chapter 
we deal with some applications to very different phenomena. 

(1) Electrochemistry. 

(2) Surface tension and surface energy. 

(3) The stretching of a wire. 

(4) The thermodynamics of the atmosphere. 

(1) THERMODYNAMICS AND ELECTROCHEMISTRY 

The recommendations of the International Conference on Physics 
(193s) as to thermal units arc important in dealing with the applications 
of thermodynamics to electrochemistry. When fieat is regarded as 
energy the unit approved is the joule, defined as ergs. 

The thermal unit is the gram-calorie, which is the"^ quantity of heat 
required to raise the temperature of i gram of water from 14^° C. to 

isF c. 

The connection between these units is given by Joule ^s equivalent, 
and the value representing the experimental results is quoted as 4*i8e 
joules per calorie. In this book wc have employed the value 4*185, which 
is that adopted by Birge (1929) in discussing a number of physical con- 
stants and the relations between them. 

The importance of the joule in electrochemistry is due to the fact that 
the practical units of electrical quantities are defined in such a way 
that energy in joules is equal to the product of volts and coulombs. When 
there is a difference of potential of i volt between two points, i joule 
of work is performed for each coulomb of electricity transferred between 
the two points. Thus, in general, W -EQ, where W is the energy in 
joules, E the potential difference or electromotive force in volts, and Q the 
quantity of electricity in coulombs. 

Joules = volts X coulombs, 

667 
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Since Q^It, or the product of the current and the time, we may also 
write W =EIt, or, using practical units, 

joules = volts X amperes x seconds. 

The unit for measuring activity or rate of doing work is the watt 
(i joule per second) so that 

watts = volts X amperes. 

By employing the practical units given above, which form a consistent 
set of units related to the joule as unit of work, it is unnecessary to intro- 
duce the C.G.S. electromagnetic units of electrical quantities and much 
confusion is avoided. 

Faraday’s laws of electrolysis. When an electric current is passed 
through a voltameter the mass M of any substance liberated is directly 
proportional to the quantity Q of electricity traversing the voltameter. 
This is known as Faraday’s first law of electrolysis. From this law it 
follows that 

M ~ zQ^ or M - zit, 

where z is a factor of proportionality ^ to which the name electrochemical 
equivalent is given. This factor is found by experiment to be constant 
for a given substance, that is, the value of z does not depend on the size 
of the voltameter, or of the electrodes, or on their distance apart. 

We shall suppose that M is measured in grams and Q in coulombs, 
so that the electrochemical equivalent is expressed in grams per coulomb. 
Thus the electrochemical equivalent of silver is o*ooi 1 18 gm. per coulomb. 

We now consider a number of voltameters containing different electro- 
lytes joined in series, and suppose the same current is passed through each 
for the same time, so that the same number of coulombs traverses each 
voltameter. Observation of the masses of the different substances leads 
to Faraday’s second law, which states that the mass of any substance 
liberated is proportional to the chemical equivalent of that substance. 
By this term we mean the mass of an ion, or radicle, which will replace, 
or combine with, one part by mass of hydrogen. In the case of an element, 
the chemical equivalent is found by dividing the atomic weight by the 
valency. For example, in a cupric salt such as copper sulphate (CUSO4), 
copper (atomic weight 63-57) has valency 2 and the chemical equivalent 
is 31*785 ; while for silver, which has valency i, the chemical equivalent 
is the same as the atomic weight, 107-88. It is clear from the statement 
of the two laws just given that the electrochemical equivalent of any 
substance must be proportional to its chemical equivalent. 

If we consider a mass of any substance containing as many grams as 
there are units in the chemical 'equivalent we may call this mass the 
gram-equivalent of the substance. According to the laws of electrolysis 
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a gram-equivalent of any substance is liberated by the passage of a fixed 
amount of electricity through the electrolyte. This quantity of electricity 
has been called the faraday {F q), and it is believed to be a general constant 
of nature. The gram-equivalent of silver (Ag) is equal to its atomic 
weight (107*88) in grams. The amount of silver deposited in electrolysis 
by one international coulomb is o*ooiii8 gm., so that we find 

F 107-88 gm. 

® 0*001 1 18 gm. /coulomb 
= 96494 international coulombs. 

For many calculations it is sufficiently accurate to assume that 

96500 coulombs. 

It should be noticed that since each gram- equivalent transports one 
faraday in electrolysis, two faradays are transported by one gram-atom 
of a bivalent substance, three faradays are transported by one gram-atom 
of a trivalent substance, and so on. 

According to modern ideas, each univalent ion carries a charge numeri- 
cally equal to the electronic charge e. The Avogadro number, gives 
the number of atoms in the gram-equivalent of such an ion. Hence one 
may define the faraday as equal to the product N^e. 

Application of thermodynamics to electric cells. We can in general 
.apply thermodynamic reasoning to any process which is reversible, and 
in particular such reasoning may be applied to certain electric cells. All 
cells are not reversible, as for example the simple voltaic cell, consisting 
of a plate of copper and a plate of zinc in dilute sulphuric acid (HgSO^). 
When the cell is producing electrical energy, zinc goes into solution and 
hydrogen is evolved at the copper electrode. If a current from an 
external source is passed through the cell in the opposite direction to 
that in which the cell normally gives a current, copper is dissolved and 
hydrogen is produced at the zinc electrode. Reversing the current does 
not therefore restore the initial state, and consequently the cell is irrever- 
sible. 

Daniell cell. The Daniell cell, however, is found to be reversible. It 
consists essentially of a copper jar, which acts as one electrode, containing 
a saturated solution of copper sulphate (CUSO4) and a porous pot con- 
taining a zinc rod surrounded by dilute sulphuric acid (H2SO4) and zinc 
sulphate (ZnS04) solution, which is placed inside the copper vessel 
containing the CuSO^ solution. When the cell is producing electrical 
energy, ZnS04 is formed and some of the CUSO4 is decomposed, resulting 
in a deposit of copper on the copper electrode. On passing an external 
current in the opposite direction (i.e. from Cu to Zn in the electrolyte), 
the deposited copper re-dissolves and zinc is deposited from the ZnS04 
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solution. This restores the initial conditions, and so the process may be 
taken as reversible. 

It should, however, be noticed that this is only true in the limiting case 
when the irreversible processes actually present are so small as to be 
negligible. 

Such irreversible processes are the production of heat in the cell in 
accordance with Joule^s law, and the diffusion taking place when theic 
are two liquids in the cell. In practice this means that the current 
passing must be very small, so that the experimental conditions approxi- 
mate to those obtaining when the cell is on open circuit. However, 
in the ordinary method of measuring the electromotive force of a cell by 
means of a potentiometer, this condition is satisfied after adjustment has 
been made so that no current passes through the galvanometer. We 
may therefore expect the potentiometer method to give results in fair 
agreement with the theory. 

The electromotive force of a cell can be calculated from the heat of 
reaction of the processes involved and the temperature coefficient of the 
electromotive force. When this coefficient is very small or negligible, 
the calculation is simple, as was first pointed out by Kelvin. 

Kelvin's discussion of the E.M.F. of a cell. In 1851 Kelvin calculated 
the electromotive force of a Danicll cell on the assumption that the 
electrical energy arises solely from the chemical changes occurring in 
the cell. 

Let H be the total heat of reaction in calories when a quantity of 
electricity Q is taken from a cell of electromotive force E, Then 
JH=^EQ or E^JHjQj where J is Joule's equivalent 4*185 joules per 
calorie. [Volts = joules /coulombs.] 

If Fq is the Faraday constant, and n the valency of the metal forming 
the negative pole, we may write so that 

E^JHjnF^, 

Substituting Fq = 96494 coulombs we find, for a univalent metal, 

^ 4*i85jEf H . 

^ = = volts, 

96494 23057 

and for a bivalent metal 

rr ^ 

E — —- volts. 

46114 

Voltaic cells generally depend on exothermic reactions in which the 
chemical change is accompanied by the evolution of heat. Such a change 
is the formation of zinc sulphate, using zinc and dilute sulphuric acid, the 
heat of formation per gram-molecule being 37730 calories. On the other 
hand, copper sulphate is an endothermic compound, but in the Daniell 
cell copper sulphate is decomposed and copper is deposited, the process 
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of decomposition being accompanied by an evolution of heat amounting 
to 12400 calories per gram molecule. Thus the total heat of reaction 
is the sum of these two quantities, or 50130 calorics. Since both copper 
and zinc are bivalent metals, it requires a quantity zFq coulombs of 
electricity to complete a reaction involving one gram- atom of copper and 
of zinc. Hence the electromotive force as calculated by Kelvin’s method* 


50130 

46114 


= 1*09 volts. 


This result is in good agreement with the observed value, which ranges 
between 1*07 and 1*14 volts, depending on the concentration of the 
solutions. 

The agreement found in the case of the Daniell cell depends on the 
fact that the temperature coefficient of the electromotive force is very 
small for this cell. In general the calculation is not so simple, and, as 
we shall now show, the electromotive force depends on two terms, the 
first being given by the heat of reaction of the processes involved, while 
the second is proportional to the temperature coefficient of the electro- 
motive force. 

Theory of Helmholtz. It was Helmholtz who gave the more general 
theory of the voltaic cell, pointing out that thermal electromotive forces 
may be present in the cell in addition to that due to the heat of reaction. 
His result may be deduced most readily by assuming the truth of the 
Gibbs- Helmholtz equation in the form * 


U^F~T 


'dF\ 

\d 7 


The volume changes accompanying the action of such cells are usually 
small, and we shall neglect them, assuming that the process takes place 
at constant volume. The change in total internal energy U corresponds 
to the heat of reaction which we have called H. The free energy change 
F may be represented by tiEFq, for the quantity of electricity passing may 
be taken as tiFq, and the work which the cell can perform at constant 
temperature is the product EQ. 

Thus the Gibbs- HelmhoHz equation becomes 


or 


JH=nEFo-TnFo^, 



+ T 


dT' 


♦ It may be remarked here that as wc are concerned only with chaTigea in the 
values of U and F, many writers indicate such changes by placing the symbol 
A, before the corresponding quantity, and write the equation as 


AU^AF-T 
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which is the general equation required. Practical units are convenient, 
and E is usually measured in volts, in coulombs. 

When H is expressed in calories, we put J =4-185 joules per calorie. 

For the Daniell cell U and F are very nearly equal, but this only means 
dE 

Jihat ^ is very nearly zero for the cell, that is, the electromotive force 

is practically independent of temperature. 

Alternative derivation of the Helmholtz equation. It is instructive to 
deduce the Helmholtz equation for the electromotive force of a cell in 
a more direct manner. We assume that the cell is reversible and suppose 
it taken through a complete cycle consisting of two isothermal and two 
adiabatic processes. 

(1) We imagine the cell placed in a chamber kept at uniform absolute 
temperature T, In this condition its electromotive force will have some 
definite value E, When a small quantity of electricity de has passed 
through the cell, the work done by the cell is E de. This work is equal 
to the heat drawn from the source, Q in mechanical units, together with 
the heat liberated in the cell by the passage of the charge de through it. 
Since this is heat accompanying the chemical reactions in the cell 
{not the Joulian heat, which is neglected) we may assume that it is 
proportional to de and call it qde. Consequently, in energy units, 
we have 

E de=^Q + qde, 

(2) We now transfer the cell to a chamber with walls that are non- 
conductors of heat. In this chamber let an adiabatic process occur, in 
which the cell furnishes a further charge at the expense of its own energy 
while its temperature falls by a small amount from T to T- dT, 

(3) We next place the cell in a chamber at this lower temperature 
T - dT, and pass a current in the opposite direction to the first until the 
same amount of electric charge de has passed through the cell. At this 

dE 

temperature the electromotive force will be E-^dT, and the work 
done on the cell (which is reversible) will be 

{i:-§dT)d,. 

(4) We transfer the cell once more to the chamber with walls that are 
heat insulators, and by passing a charge through it raise its temperature 
adiabatically so that its final temperature is T, 

Every stage in this cycle may be regarded as reversible, provided the 
operations are carried out in a suitable manner. 

The work done in the cycle is approximately equal to the difference 
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between Ede&ad (s-^dT^de, that is, de~dT, for, provided dT 

is infinitesimal, we may regard the amounts of work in the adiabatic 
changes as equal and opposite. 

We now apply the second law of thermodynamics in the form 

work done in cycle dT 
heat energy from source "" T * 


giving 




dT 


or 


Q=deT 


df 


Substituting this value for Q in the first equation we find 
Ede^-deT^^qd$, 


or 


E=^q^T 


dE 

dT' 


which is the equation of Helmholtz in energy units. 

The value of q may be expressed in the form JHfnFQ previously 
employed. 

This equation has been confirmed experimentally for a number of cells. 


(2) SURFACE TENSION AND SURFACE ENERGY 

Many phenomena indicate that the interface between a liquid and a 
gas, or between a liquid and a solid, is in a condition differing from that 
of the bulk of the liquid. There are two ways of regarding such effects, 
from the standpoint of superficial tension or from that of superficial 
energy. These physical hypotheses lead in the end to the same mathe- 
matical expression. In many cases the former leads more directly to 
equations expressing the conditions of equilibrium, but the latter has the 
advantage of showing more clearly the physical principles. 

The surface tension of an interface is the tangential force acting along 
the interface on a line of unit length in the interface, the force acting 
normally to the line. In C.G.S. units the surface tension is expressed in 
dynes per centimetre. 

From the point of view of energy, the surface tension may be defined 
as the change in surface energy per unit change in area. This may 
be expressed in ergs per square centimetre, a quantity having the same 
physical dimensions as the previous one. 
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As we shall see, surface tension is the mathematical equivalent of the 
free energy of the surface. 

Surface tension and temperature. It is known that the surface ten- 
sion of a liquid varies with temperature and, for all liquids, diminishes 
as the temperature rises, becoming zero at the critical temperature. 
Any change in the area of a film involves the performance of work by 
or against surface tension. 

It follows, from the principles of thermodynamics, that such change 
mu.st he accompanied by thermal changes. 

Let us imagine a heat engine which works by the change of surface 
tension with temperature (Fig. 249). Let 0^ and Og be the values of the 
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Fig. 249. Heat Engine dependent on Surface Tension 

surface tension at the temperatures and I.et these two tempera- 
tures be so near together that the amount of heat required to raise the 
temperature of the body from to B^, is small compared with the heat 
involved due to change of area. 

We now suppose the following operations performed. Place the film, 
which is stretched on a frame ABCD^ in the hot chamber. Increase the 
area by A by pulling out the sliding piece CD, Then the work done in 
stretching the film ^201 A (the factor 2 is introduced because the film 
has two sides). 

Let the heat absorbed in the hot chamber be Q^. 

Now place the film in the cold chamber. Let it contract by the same 
amount. A, 

The work done by the film in contracting = 20*2-4. It is to be noticed 
that, since o*2> uj, this amount of work is greater than that done in the hot 
chamber. 

Let the heat given out in cold chamber be 

We may now replace the film in the hot chamber and repeat the 
cycle. 

The two laws of thermodynamics give the following results : 

First law ^2 — ^2 ~ 2 ((72 ~ o*j) A • 

Qijiz, 


Second law 


'1 


2 









Hence 
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Qi_Qi-Q 2 2((T2-ai)A 
e'l e,-e, e,-d, 

da 
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We may put or in the limit where j8 may be called 

the temperature coefficient of surface tension. • 


Then ?^=-2J;8. 

or Qi=~ 2u4j80i. 

When p is negative, Qi is positive, so that when the film is extended 
heat must be supplied to keep its temperature constant. This means 
that if no heat is supplied the film will cool when extended. In other 
words, when the enlargement of the surface takes place adiabatically, 
as in a sudden extension, the liquid is cooled, the surface energy being 
increased at the expense of the internal energy. When the enlargement 
takes place isothermally, as in a slow extension, heat flows into the film 
from surrounding bodies to keep the temperature constant. 

Let us suppose the increase in area is i sq. cm., then the additional 
total surface energy E=^a+Q (for a single surface) where 

Thus E = a- 0 ^- 

da 


The surface tension may be identified with the free energy of unit 
area, but not with the total energy. Over a considerable range of tem- 
perature (provided the temperature is not near the critical temperature) 


the relation between a and 6 is linear, and approximately — is constant, 
d^a 


or 


O. 


Hence 


dE 

dd 


- 0 ^ = 0 approximately. 


This means that the total surface energy of a liquid remains approxi- 
mately constant even though the temperature is varied considerably. 

More accurate expressions have, however, been obtained showing a 
slight but regular variation with temperature. A more recent expression 
giving the relation between surface tension and temperature is 

a— A (i 

where n varies slightly from liquid to liquid, but may be taken as i*2. 
The quantity h is very accurately the reciprocal of the critical tempera- 
ture, or 6 - 1 
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[This gives a simple method of finding the critical temperature by 
determining n and 6.] 

By employing a relation discovered by Macleod connecting surface 
tension with the density of the liquid and that of the vapour it is possible 
to deduce other important results involving surface tension or the total 
•molecular surface energy. 


(3) THE STRETCHING OP A WIRE 

Change of temperature produced by stretching. If a wire subjected 
to a constant tension suddenly suffers a considerable increase of tension 
its length will increase and it will become stretched. It can be shown 
by experiment that a change of temperature also occurs : in general for 
metals the temperature falls, but in the case of india-rubber there is a 
rise of temperature. 

This effect can be calculated theoretically by thermodynamic reasoning, 
and we shall now give a simplified treatment which may serve to illustrate 
the “ groping ” method so often used in scientific research. We suppose 
the wire is hanging vertically with its upper end fixed and its lower end 
attached to a pan for holding weights. Let the wire be subjected to a 
stretching force P and let x denote the vertical displacement of the 
lower end of the wire from the unstretched position. Let the absolute 
temperature be T. The state of the wire may be regarded as a function 
of the two independent variables P and T. 

Consider a small additional stretching force dP applied to the wire, 
and let the displacement change by dx and the temperature change by dT. 

Then the heat dQ received by the wire is given by 

dQ^ydT^adP, 


where y is the thermal capacity of the wire, and a is a constant which 

depends on the material of the wire. 
Its numerical value and sign will be 
discussed later. 

Take the wire round a Carnot’s cycle 
represented on the P-x indicator dia- 
gram (Fig. 250). Let AB and CD 
represent neighbouring isothermals T 
and T ~ dT, and let AD and BC repre- 
sent adiabatics. 

Let the wire expand isothermally 
from A to B, taking in a quantity of heat 
dQ. Then since dT^Oy dQ==a dP, 
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Now let the wire expand from B to C adiabatically. 

Then let it contract isothermally from C to D giving up heat. 
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Finally, let it contract adiabatically from D to A, 

dT 

The efficiency of the cycle is , and the work done in the cycle is 


X (iQ =-^ X a dP X LJkr. 


But we also know that the work done is equal to the area of the cycle 

ft if 

ABCD = area of ABLN =LM x BL =LM x AN==LM ~ dT. 


On equating these two values for the work done, we have 

r dx ^(i d 2 
Jf^ ~ T~ 


LM ~^dT ^ -^-xLM ; 


dx a 

dT^T' 


Since with few exceptions metals expand as the temperature rises, 
dx 

is usually positive, and hence a is also generally positive. 

If the stretch takes place suddenly, the change may be regarded 
as at least approximately adiabatic, and we- may put dQ = o in the 
equation 

dQ = ydT-i-adP. 

Hence ydT -hadP — o. 


But we know that for a metal wire y, a and dP are all positive quantities, 
and therefore dT must be negative. Hence on stretching such a wire 
suddenly, its temperature must fall. India-rubber, however, contracts 
when its temperature is raised. Consequently for it a is negative, and 
; when it is stretched its temperature rises. The indicator diagram 
(Fig. 250) applies to a case of this kind. 


Discussion of the value of the constant a. 
w. h.ve 

•’--'IP' 


For an adiabatic change. 


If we are considering unit cube of the material, we have y^cp, where c 
is the specific heat under constant pull (assumed to be nearly the same 
as the specific heat under no pull) and p is the density. 


Further, 


dT _ dT dx 

dP~di''dP' 


If j8 is the change of length under constant load per degree C. rise in 
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temperature,* we have Xf=^XQ{i + and on changing to the absolute 
temperature, this gives dx = Xo^ dT. 

^ 

dx Xq^ ’ 

• the length of the wire in its normal condition being Xq. 

Further, for an adiabatic change, Young's modulus is defined as 


„ stress dP 

^- = 3— 7“> 

^ strain dxjx^ 


whence 


dx Xq 


dT ^ I I 


which leads us to a value for a, 


a= - 




The presence of the negative sign in this expression arises from the 
fact that the argument based on P'ig. 250 applies to a substance which 
contracts as the temperature rises. For a metal such as copper or steel 
a is positive, as we have seen, and the isothermal for the lower temperature 
lies above that for the higher temperature. Such a diagram is given by 
Poynting and Thomson in the passage cited in the footnote. Since work 
is done by the body in contracting, we must go round the cycle counter* 
clockwise to secure a balance of work done by the body in the cycle. 


Numerical values for copper wire. For a copper wire a is positive, 
P = 8*9 gm. cm.~^, 0=0-09 x 4*18 ^ ^^gs gm.*"^® C.“^ 
j3 = 1*67 X 10“^® E=^i -2 X 10^2 dynes cm.”"^; 

0-09 x4-i 8 X lo"^ X 8*9 


a = 


It follows that 


1-67 X lo"^ X 1-2 X 10^2 
dx _ 1-67 


= 1-67; 


Thus, if unit length of copper wire at i5°C., i.e. T = 288® K., is suddenly 
stretched by o-oi mm., i.e. dx^io-'^ cm., the fall of temperature dT is 
given by gg 

dT= -^xio- 2 = -i-7'’C. 

1*67 


Consequently, if 100 cm. of the copper wire (a reasonable length for 
a laboratory experiment) are suddenly stretched by i mm., the fall in 
temperature will be 1*7° C. 

A method similar to that given above may be employed in investigating 
the change of temperature due to the adiabatic compression of a liquid. 
The change is proportional to the coefficient of volume expansion, and 

♦More accurately + where at is the ordinary coefficient of linear 
expansion, <f> is the coefficient expressing the change of Young's modulus with 
temperature given bv ^ =^o(i (see p. 92), and x is the total stretch already 
given to the wire. For small stresses, jS is approximately equal to a, and the 
correction may be neglected. See Poynting and Thomson, Heo^, pp. 302-305, 
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varies in sign according as this coefficient is positive or negative. This 
result was verified in the experiments of Joule (1859), who observed a rise 
in temperature on compressing water at temperatures above 4° C. and 
the opposite effect at temperatures below 4° C. 

(4) THE THERMODYNAMICS OF THE ATMOSPHERE 

In Chapter XXI we gave an account, chiefly from a descriptive point 
of view, of certain of the phenomena met with in an investigation of the 
properties of the earth’s atmosphere. We are now in a position to make 
a further study of some of the more recent meteorological theories which 
depend largely upon the thermodynamic conception of entropy. 

The atmosphere considered as a heat engine. On the older views, 
which for many years held sway, it was supposed for all practical purposes 
that the atmospheric cycle was simply the heating of the air at the hotter 
parts of the earth’s surface, where it flowed upwards, and the cooling 
of the air over the colder polar regions. Thus the air simply circulated 
between the polar regions and the equator, going towards the poles at a 
higher level, losing water vapour on the way, and returning at a lower 
level as dry air. This hypothe.sis gave a satisfactory explanation of how 
the air transformed solar heat energy into water power of lakes and rivers 
and the energy of the wind, and so long as this was all that it was asked 
to explain, it was a good enough working hypothesis. However, as our 
knowledge of the upper atmosphere increased, it was found to be quite 
inadequate. 

The thermal stratification of the atmosphere. It was not until about 
the year 1921 that a really satisfactory theory of the temperature changes 
of the atmosphere was put forward. In that year Sir Napier Shaw intro- 
duced the conception of layers of equal entropy, and showed that the 
state of affairs actually in existence in the atmosphere can be represented 
by a scries of these isentropic layers (Fig. 251). They are nearly, but 



N. Latitude S. 

Fig. 251. Isentropic Layers in a Section of the Upper Air 
FROM South to North 

The shaded band represents the probable position of the tropopause. 
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not quite, horizontal, and slope upwards slightly from the equator to 
the poles, particularly in the lower layers. The tropopause is shown in 
the diagram as a marked surface of discontinuity.* 

This conception of Shaw is known as the thermal stratification of the 
atmosphere, because the isentropic layers resemble the strata of geology. 
Any mass of air retains its original entropy, no matter what its position 
in the atmosphere, unless heat has been added or extracted. Heat can 
be added when condensation takes place, the latent heat of vaporisation 
being involved, or heat can be extracted by loss through radiation. It 
is found that entropy in the atmosphere bears a close analogy to the 
density of an incompressible fluid, except that increase in entropy corre- 
sponds to diminution of density, and vice versa. The condition of 
equilibrium is therefore a distribution into horizontal layers, with the 
air of maximum entropy content uppermost. A mass of air which has 
been displaced will tend to return to its appropriate entropy layer. 
Hence the normal atmosphere, in which entropy increases with height, 
is stable. 

It is therefore possible for air to rise only if it receives sufficient heat 
to raise its entropy to that of the layer to which it is moving. Condensa- 
tion under normal conditions is found to give so little heat that the 
corresponding entropy change is only slight. When there is no heat 
change, air must move along isentropic layers, and we thus get the effect 
of stratification. This rules out ascending and descending currents, 
except in the case of very rapid heating and subsequent condensation of 
the absorbed moisture, such as takes place in the formation of cumulus 
clouds and similar phenomena, due to what is essentially an adiabatic 
expansion. 

The theory outlined above thus explains the ascent of air to which heat 
has been supplied. The mechanism for the descent of air is, however, 
quite different, because there is no process which extracts heat during 
descent analogous to condensation during ascent. To explain this we 
must examine further the question of the stratification, because we have 
noted that there are upward currents, and therefore we must have down- 
ward currents under some conditions or other. 

If we consider the undisturbed atmosphere at various parts of the 
world, each has its own stratification due to local conditions of radiation, 
and other factors varying from place to place. At the equator the 
stratification is not so close as at the poles. If masses of polar and 
equatorial air are brought together, the strata will obviously not fit. In 
fact, they react towards one another like separate immiscible liquids, 

* Fig. 251 is largely derived from Shaw. Manual of Meteorology, Vol. II, 
p. 1 16, Fig. 63 (Second Edition, 1936), 
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and we have a surface of discontinuity comparable with a geological 
fault. 

The Theory of Margules. Let us consider, as an analogy, two 
liquids, such as oil and water, which do not mix, and examine how they 
behave. Then we can apply a similar argument to the two masses gf 
air at different temperatures. 

Suppose we have a vessel in the form of a tank containing oil and water 
as shown in the diagram, separated by a partition (Fig. 252). If we 



Fig. 252. Immiscibility of Oit and Water 


withdraw the partition and if the density of the water is greater than that 
of the oil, the water settles down and flows under the oil which rises and 
flows into a horizontal layer over the water, i.e., the centre of gravity of 
the system tends to move to as low a level as possible. This change in 
the position of the centre of gravity releases the energy which sets the 
liquids in motion. The oil has been lifted, but the important point is 
that it did not rise through the water, it was pushed up along the surface 
of discontinuity, which remained c learly marked throughout. 

Margules showed that if two masses of air at different temperature arc 
brought together, they react towards one another in the same way as the 
oil and water in the experiment described, thus releasing the kinetic 
energy of the atmosphere. The essentially important point in this 
method of approach is that the two bodies of air which give rise to the 
energy of the atmosphere never mix, as was supposed on the older theory. 
Margules calculated that the lowering of the centre of gravity would 
release sufficient energy to account for the violent atmospheric storms 
which occur from time to time over the earth’s surface. 

Wc can thus explain the descent of the air by a kind of slipping.” 
We consider the two bodies of air side by side, each with a different 
stratification of isentropic surfaces. In the warm body of air the corre- 
sponding isentropic layers are all lower than in the cold body, and the 
surface of discontinuity is a sliding surface which no air crosses. 

The theory as we have given it above presents the main facts in the 
simplest form and can only be regarded as a qualitative treatment. In 
his published works * Shaw also takes into account a great number of 

* Shaw, Marnial of Meteorology, 4 volumes, C.U.P., also The Air and Its Ways ; 
see also Simpson, Brit. Ass. Report, 1925, Presidential Address to Section A, 
where an account of Shaw's work is given. 
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relevant facts, including the rotation of the earth. On this theory the 
tropopause may be regarded as a permanent surface of discontinuity. 

Entropy-temperature diagram for atmospheric cycle. An important 
thermodynamic cycle has been obtained by Shaw and Newnham. The 
diagram * (Fig. 253) is obtained by plotting entropy against temperature 
for a given specimen of atmospheric air. 
s 



Fig, 253. Entropy-Temperature Diagram for Atmospheric Cycle 

Consider the air starting at A and moving to B, by reason of its natural 
buoyancy (during this stage it is saturated with water vapour), giving 
out moisture and absorbing latent heat, thereby obtaining the necessary 
increase in entropy to enable it to move up to the increased entropy layer 
which it reaches at B. 

BC represents it moving along the tropopause, losing heat by radiation, 
but nevertheless rising in temperature, since it is compelled to slide 
along a surface of discontinuity, after the manner of the oil and water. 
CD represents an isentropic descent (along a stratum). 

DE is its journey to the sea, taking in moisture, and rising in tempera- 
ture, since it is absorbing heat. 

EA represents a further isentropic change, restoring it to its original 
state. 

The work done on the environment by the air in the course of the 
cycle is represented by the area of the closed figure ABODE A, the work 
being positive or negative according as the cycle is performed in the 
clockwise or anti-clockwise direction. 

We shall conclude this section with some words of Sir Napier Shaw : 

Entropy (with water vapour as an accomplice) and air-motion are the 

* Fig. 253 is derived from Shaw, The Air and Its Ways, p. 155, Fig. 81, but 
the direction of the temperature ordinate has been reversed in order to conform 
with the other entropy-temperature diagrams in this book. 
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loint rulers of the atmosphere ; gravity, pressure, the centrifugal force 
of rotation whether of the earth or of a local mass . . . are their obedient 
servants.” * 

THERMODYNAMICS OF SOLUTIONS 

We saw in Chapters IX and X that various physical properties of a liquid 
were altered when a salt was dissolved in it. For example, it is found ex- 
perimentally that the vapour pressure of a solution is always less than 
that of the solvent, that the boiling point is raised and the melting point 
is lowered. Again, when a semi-permeable membrane is inserted in a 
vessel, under certain circumstances a difference in pressure, known as 
osmotic pressure, may be set up between the liquid on either side of the 
membrane. 

These phenomena can all be subjected to thermodynamic treatment, 
but such treatment belongs rather to the realm of physical chemistry 
than to pure physics, and the reader is referred to some standard work 
such as Partington's Chemical Thermodynamics for further information 
on the subject. 


WORKED EXAMPLES 


I. The electromotive force of a certain cell opntaining poles of univalent 
mercury is 0*3086 volt at 18” C. and the temperature coefficient is -0*00027 
volt per degree. Calculate the total heat of react ion in calories, assuming 
J ~ 4 *185 joules per calorie and one faraday — t>65oo coulombs. 

(St. A.IJ.) 

We have seen above (j). 671) that the Cxibbs-lielmholtz equation, which 
gives the heat of reaction of a cell is given by 


JH 

^ dT' 


In this case, = 0*3086 volt, dEjdT- -0*00027 volt /^C., T=i •5 + 273*2 
= 291 *7° K., n=i, J = 4*i85 joules /caloric, and Fq — 9^500 coulombs. 


T^=:29I7>< 
JH 


- 0*00027 — - 0*0788 volt ; 


~— = 0*3086 + 0 0788 -0*3874 volt; 
nFn 


H 


0*3874 X 96500 
■ 4 185 


= 8390 calories. 


2. Detennine the radius of the largest drop of water which will evaporate 
at 0° C. when no heat is communicated to it. 

[Data : Surface tension of water at o'" G. 75 -5 dynes per cm. Tempera- 
ture coefficient of surface tension — -0*15 per °G . Latent he<it of vaporisation 
of water at o® (7. = 596 calories per gm. Joule* s equivalent — x 10’ ergs 
per calorie.^ 

We found above (p. 675) that the relation between the surface energy E, 
♦ Shaw, Manual of Meteorology, Vol. IV, p. viii. 
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and the surface tension a, at absolute temperature was given by the 
equation 

do 

In this example, (7 = 75-5 dynes /cm., ^=273® K., and 

• 

/. 75*5 + 0-15 X 273 = 116 -4 ergs /cm.*. 

Consider a spherical drop of radius r, and let it shrink by evaporation to 
a radius r - Sr : thus its radius is decreased by Sr. 

The area of surface was originally given by A = 47 rr^; 8^4 = Sttt Sr. 

Thus the decrease in the area of the surface is SjrrBr; 


the decrease in surface energy = SnEr Sr ergs. 

Now the decrease in the volume of the sphere due to the shrinkage 
= area of surface x thickness of the layer = 47rr* Sr. 
the decrease in the mass -47rpr*Sr, where p is the density. 
Now the heat needed to evaporate this quantity of liquid 

= mass X latent heat — 47rpi>^8r calorics == 47 TpLJr^Br ergs, 
where J is Joule^s equivalent in ergs per caloric. 

Thus, if no heat is supplied from any external source, 

lE 

SttEt hr > ^npUr^hr ; /. r < —= ; 

pJbJ 

the greatest possible value of r is given by 


2E 2 X 116-4 

^ z = = 9-3 X io~» 

pLJ 1x596x4-18x10’ 


cm. 


QUESTIONS 
Chapter XXXIII 

1. Explain how thermodynamic reasoning may be used in finding an expres- 

sion for the electromotive force of a primary cell which has a finite temperature 
coefficient for electromotive force. (St. A. U.) 

2. Apply the laws of thermodynamics to a thermoelectric circuit of two 
metals a and &, and show that 



and 



where T is the absolute temperature of one junction E, the whole E.M.F. acting 
in the circuit, and p and a the Peltier and Thomson coefficients respectively. 

Show how a and p are represented on the thermoelectric diagram, and describe 
briefly the method of measurement of the electromotive force in the thermo- 
couple. (E.U. M.A. Hons.) 

3. Prove that if a soap film be stretched heat must be supplied to it if its 
temperature is to remain constant. 

4 . Unit mass of elastic material in the form of a wire is suddenly put under 
tension dT. By applying thermodynamic principles, prove that to keep the 
temperature from altering when the tension is applied the quantity of heat which 
must be supplied to the wire is represented by dQ =alddT, where a is the linear 
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coefficient of thermal expansion of the material, I is the length, and 6 is the 
absolute temperature of the wire. 

Write down the corresponding result for a gas subjected to a sudden increase 
of pressure. 

5 . Assuming that the surface tension of water at 0® C. is 76 dynes per cm. 
and at 30® C. is yz dynes per cm., show that, when a water film is extended at 
room temperature, the mechanical equivalent of the heat required to keep thsJ 
temperature constant is about half the work done in stretching the film. 

6. Investigate the fall in temperature due to adiabatic stretching for a steel 
wire, as on page 678 for a copper wire, using known values for the physical 
constants involved. 

7 . Examine the dimensions of the terms and of the constant a in the equation 
dQ ^ydT +a dP for the stretching of a ware (page 676) w^hen the equation refers 
(1) to a wire of given length and area of cross-section, P being in dynes, (2) to 
unit cube of material, P being in dynes per square centimetre. 

8 . Prove that when a liquid is suddenly compressed a change of temperature 
is produced, given by 

Cj^dT -Trot dp, 

where dp is the sudden increa.se of pressure, v is the specific volume, and a is the 
coefficient of volume expansion at constant pressure. 

9 . Write a short account of the thermal stratification of the atmosphere, and 
di.scuss how the work clone in a cycle by unit mass of air may be represented on 
an entropy-temperature diagram. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE APPROACH TO THE ABSOLUTE ZERO 

Various expcrimenlal methods of obtaining extremely low temperatures 
have already been described in Chapter XVII, but there are certain 
theoretical aspects of the subject which deserve further discussion. 

According to the kinetic molecular theory, heat consists in the irregular 
or unordered motion of the smallest particles of matter. This increases 
with rising temperature, but we can picture a lower limit to the tempera- 
ture scale, at the point where the thermal motion stops altogether. When 
we cool down a substance, we increase the internal order of its particles. 

Wc shall now deal with three important methods for cooling, the Joule- 
Thomson effect, the method of adiabatic expansion, and the paramagnetic' 
method. The last section of this chapter will be devoted to a consider- 
ation of the heat theorem of Nernst, a theorem concerned with the various 
thermodynamic functions near the absolute zero of temperature. 

(1) THE JOULE-THOMSON EFFECT 

The theory of irreversible expansion. We have seen that Gay-Lussac 
and Joule carried out experiments in which air compressed in one vessel was 
allowed to expand into an evacuated vessel. These exf)eriments indicated 
that on the whole no change of temperature took place. The method is 
not capable of very accurate results because the heat capacity of the gas 
is small compared with that of the calorimeter. A more accurate method 
of experimenting was suggested by Thomson (Lord Kelvin), and between 
the years 1852 and 1862 a series of experiments was carried out by Kelvin 
and Joule. These experiments have already been described in Chapter 
XVII in connection with the liquefaction of gases. 

We shall now consider the theory of free expansion, that is to say, the 
expansion of a fluid when no external work is done during the change 
of pressure. For simplicity, we may imagine the fluid contained in a 
cylinder divided into two parts A and J 5 by a partition CD (Fig. 254). 
Each compartment is provided with a piston, and we assume that the 
pressure can be measured by determining the force applied to the piston 
rod. The fluid is forced from the side A to the side B through one or 

686 
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more small holes or narrow tubes in CD in such a way that the velocity 
of the fluid is very small shortly after passing through the plug. The 
walls of the vessel and the partition are assumed to be constructed of 

c 



Fig, 254. The Joule-Tiiomson Effect 


non-conducting material. When the opening is very small the gas 
passing through under pressure will acquire a considerable amount of 
kinetic energy. This arises from the fact that near the orifice there will 
be an eddy or “rapid ” formed by the escaping jet. But in consequence 
of the viscosity of the surrounding gas this kinetic energy is quickly lost 
and transformed into heat. 

The work done by the pressure driving the fluid through the plug is 
spent entirely in overcoming the resistanc'c of the fluid, no heat being 
supplied to or withdrawn from the fluid. 

We have defined (p. 657) a certain function, jEf == C 7 which is 
termed the total heat or enthalpy of the fluid. If wc consider unit mass of 
fluid we may write h = u 4 pv. It can be shown that this function, the total 
heat, is unaltered by the passage through the plug. We may distinguish 
between the states of the fluid before and after passing through the plug 
by using subscript letters A and B, i.e. /f j is the total heat per unit mass 
on one side of the partition, Ajj the total heat per unit mass on the other 
side. We may imagine the piston A subject to constant pressure 
forcing the fluid towards the plug, and the escaping fluid pushing back 
the second piston whic’h is exposed to constant pressure Suppose 
the first piston moves through a distance corresponding to volume 
where v is the specific volume (the volume of unit mass of the fluid), and 
suppose the second piston moves through a distance corresponding to 
Then if Q is the heat absorbed by unit mass of gas in passing through the 
plug, the fundamental heat equation, 

Q=^(U,-U,)+A, 

becomes for unit mass Q (us - ua) ^'Pb'^b -Va'^a- 
The terms on the right-hand side may be rearranged, giving 

Q = {Ub ^Vb'^b) - i^A -^PaVa) ^^B-hA- 

But we assume that no heat is supplied from without during the operation, 
i.e. Q = o, and therefore 4. — 'u^a +PA^Af 

hjs—hA* 


or 
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Thus the total heat or enthalpy is unchanged by the transit through the 
orifice. Such a process is called by engineers a throttling process. 

Let us in the first instance assume that the temperature is found to be 
the same on the two sides of the plug, the temperature on the side B being 
measured at a sufficient distance from the turbulent region. If Boyle’s 
law holds exactly for the gas under consideration, since by 

hypothesis, PB'»]i=PA‘»A; 

This means that the internal energy of the gas is the same on both 
sides of the porous plug, and consequently is the same at the same 
temperature whatever the specific volume. If this were found to be the 
case the assumption made by Mayer in his calculation of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat would be justified. Actually, however, it is found 
that the temperature is not exactly the same on the two sides of the porous 
plug. Some of the results found by Joule and Kelvin are shown in the 
following table, in which Ta-Tb=^T, 


TABI.E 49 

Joule-Thomson Effect 



Expansion 
between freezing 
and boiling point 
(Regnault) 

Cooling effect, 

per atmosphere 

Air - - - 

0*36706 

+ 0*208" 

Carbon dioxide - 

0*37100 

+ 1*005" 

Hydrogen - 

0*36613 

-0-039“ 


Thus we observe that for air and carbon dioxide the temperature on 
the side B is lower than the temperature on the side A, but for hydrogen 
the reverse is true, the temperature of the gas being raised by passage 
through the plug. In their experiments Joule and Kelvin found AT 
proportional to Ap even for differences of five or six atmospheres. They 
also found that A T varied inversely as the square of the absolute tempera- 
ture for air and carbon dioxide. If hydrogen is cooled below C. 
before passing through the orifice it is found to behave in the same way 
as the commoner gases and AT becomes positive. This is called the 
inversion temperature. 

Theory of the Joule-Thomson effect. Our object is to obtain a theo- 
retical relation between AT and Ap» For the sake of simplicity we 
assume the pressures on the two sides of the plug to be very slightly 
different and the difference of all quantities on the two sides of the plug 
to be represented by using the symbol J. In this experiment the 
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intrinsic energy does not in general remain constant, but the enthalpy 
/?, which is equal to u does remain constant. Consequently JA = 0, 
or Au-^A{pv):=o; 

/. Au+pAv-i-vAp=o. 


But since we know that 

T dS =Q=^du + jo dv, 

we may write T AS -i^v Ap — o. 

p^urther, the difference in entropy, AS, may be expressed in terms of 
the difference in temperature and the difference in j)ressure on the two 
hides of the plug, that is to say, since AS is a perfect differential, 


AS-^ 




Substituting these values in the previous equation we get 

v^Ap — o 




AT + (t(^J^) 4 
, \ \dp/T 


This equation may be interpreted in a fairly simple way if wc notice 

that is simply C^,, the specific heat At constant jjressurc. By 

making use of the thermodynamic relation 

above on p. 653), our equation becomes ® 




or 


AT. 


t(-) ■ 

C\, 


• X Ap. 


This gives us a simple relation between the difference in temperature, 
AT, on the two sides of the plug and the difference in pressure, Aj). The 


T 


(la- 


factor , which occurs on the right-hand side of the equation, 

(y p 

is not difficult to determine by direct experiment. 

Application to a perfect gas. Tet us consider first a particular case, 
namely that of a perfect gas obeying the ideal gas law pv — RT, and 
maintained under constant pressure. '^1 hen, under constant essure 

wehavep(||,) 

. t(^) 

• • \dT/„ p 


20 
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Thus, under these conditions the numerator of the fraction vanishes, 
and AT is o. 

Application to a non-perfect gas. The form of the expression given 
above shows at once how it is that the observed value of AT mayix' 
either positive or negative, for the result depends upon the relative 

/ V 

magnitude of the two terms, T j and v. 

For any gas A T may be found if we know the deviation of the gas from 
the laws of Boyle and Gay-Lussac. We might, for example, assume that 
the gas obeys the law of van dcr Waals, and on that assumption proceed 
to calculate the value of the numerator of this fraction. 


One of the most important applications of the results of such experi^ 
ments is the determination of the absolute temperature of the melting 
point of ice.* This temperature is obtained by integrating the equation 
containing ( 7 ,,. The values found by Joule and Kelvin, using various 
gases, are given in Table 50. 


TABLE 50 
Thk Ice-Point 


Air - 

Carbon dioxide 
Hydrogen 

The most accurate results were obtained from the experiments on air. 
Joule and Kelvin also showed how it was possible to reduce the readings 
of an air thermometer to the thermodynamic scale ; in other words, the 
absolute thermodynamic temperature corresponding to any temperature 
on the air thermometer could be calculated from the experimental 
results.! 

(2) THE METHOD OP ADIABATIC EXPANSION 
The adiabatic expansion method of refrigeration. When a quantity of 
gas under pressure is allowed to expand adiabatically, its temperature 
is reduced (p. 348). This fact has been made the basis of various methods 
for liquefying gases. Cailletet (1877) allowed oxygen under pressure 

♦ For a good account of the treatment of this problem by a method of successive 
approximation see A. W. Porter’s monograph, Thermodynamics. 

t More convenient methods for the calculation of the ice-point and the correc- 
tions to the gas thermometer scale have been given by Callendar (Phil, Mag., 
vol. 5, p. 48, 1903) and by Hoxton (Phye, Rev,, vol. 13, p. 438, 1919). These 
methods are described by Hoare in A Textbook of Thermodynamica (1931). 


Absolute temperature 
of melting ice 

27314 

273*9 

273 
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to expand in a glass capillary tube, and observed a mist formed of liquid 
drops indicating a fall of temperature and the momentary formation of 
liquid oxygen. Starting at high temperatures the cooling effect obtained 
is small, but by starting at low temperatures the efficiency of the method 
is greatly increased. * 

Let us suppose that the partition CD in Fig. 254 is provided with an 
aperture of moderate dimensions fitted with a sliding shutter, and that 
the gas in .4 is at a high pressure while the gas in is at a low pressure. 
When the shutter is removed, the gas in A expands and cooling arises 
within the compartment^ apart altogether from the Joule-Thomson effect 
at the opening in CD. In some forms of liquefier both effects are made 
use of to produce refrigeration. 

Claude (1902) used an expansion engine instead of a nozzle. In the 
liquefier designed by Kapitza for hydrogen and helium a small expansion 
engine was incorporated in the apparatus. Simon constructed a simple 
form of helium liquefier, making use of the fact that at very low tempera- 
tures the heat capacity of the metal container is extremely small. 

(3) THE PARAMAGNETIC METHOD FOR THE PRODUCTION 
OF VERY LOW TEMPERATURES 

A remarkable method * for the production of extremely low tempera- 
tures was suggested by Debye and Giauque in 1926. The method has 
been used with success by de Haas and Wiersma in Leyden and by Kurti 
and Simon in Oxford. ^ 

The theory of the method depends upon a consideration of entropy. 
The entropy of a substance is a measure of its state of disorder. This 
way of regarding entropy will be discussed more fully in Chapters 
XXXIX and XLIII. 

If a set of molecules were at rest in an accurate space-lattice, they 
would be in a state of complete order, and their entropy would be zero. 
Any change in position or motion would cause the entropy to increase. 
Let us consider the case df paramagnetic salts ; these contain atoms 
which behave like small magnets. If their axes are all aligned parallel 
to one another, their positional state of order will be greater than when 
they are oriented at random. Let us apply an external magnetic field 
to such a substance ; then the axes of the magnetic atoms will set them- 
selves parallel to the lines of force, and consequently the entropy due to 
their positional disorder will decrease. Hence, if the substance is 
thermally insulated, the entropy due to their thermal motion must in- 

* This method is described by Lindemann {Nature, 4th Ua.y, 1935, PP* 693-5) 
and by Simon (Nature, nth May, 1935 . PP- 777-8) . The above account is largely 
taken from these two papers. 
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crease ; that is to say, heat will be developed. Let this heat be carried 
away, for example, by placing the substance in contact with liquid 
helium, and again let the substance be insulated thermally. It is clear 
that the substance can now be cooled by the removal of the magnetic' 
* field, because in this case the axes of the atomic magnets will tend, under 
the influence of thermal agitation, to resume their natural disordered 
condition. Lhe positional entropy will thus increase at the expense of 
the entropy of agitation, and consequently the temperature will be 
lowered. 

Using this method, experiments have been carried out in the region 
between 0-03” and 1° K. without difficulty. Simon, working with iron 
ammonium alum and a field of 14,000 gauss, reached 0*04° K., while 
at T.eydcn, where a very strong magnet was available, de Haas was able' 
to obtain a temperature as low as 0*015° K. with potassium chromium 
alum. Other substances can be examined at these very low temperatures, 
if they are mixed with the paramagnetic salt in the form of a small pellet. 
By such means abnormalities in the specific heat or the electrical (*on- 
ductivity of these substances at very low temperatures can be detected. 

(4) NERNST’S HEAT THEOREM 

This theorem was first published by Nernst in 1906, and its importance 
is so great that it is now frequently called the third law of thermodynamics. 
Nernst has piiblishcd an account of the theorem in a book, translated into 
English under the title The New Heat Theorem. 

Nemst’s statement in terms of U and A. In stating his theorem Nernst 
employs two thermodynamic functions U and A that are closely related 
to functions we have already considered but are defined in a slightly 
different way. 

The first law of thermodynamics may be called the Law of Conservation 
of Energy. We have seen already that according to this principle there 
is a certain function, f/, of the variables which characterise the system, 
and this function may be called the intrinsic energy or the internal 
energy. In his book Nernst employs the same symbol to denote the 
negative value of the content of energy. In any change of the system 
from some initial state where the energy content is f/j, to a final state 
where the energy content is C/g* change represented by C/g - is 
independent of the route followed. 

The second law of thermodynamics may be called the Law of the 
Transmutability of Energy. There are various ways of stating this 
principle. One way is to consider a certain function Ay which for 
isothermal variations of a system has the same properties as V. The 
symbol A is used by many writers to denote the external work transformed 
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when any physical or chemical process is ('arried out reversibly at constant 
temperature. When the system changes, the quantity A2-A1 may be 
employed to express the maximum external work which ('an be obtained 
in the change considered. In isothermal reversible changes the maximum 
work done will be equal to the diminution of free energy. 

The problem of finding the relation between the function A and the 
function U has long attracted attention. The equation due to Gibbs 
and Helmholtz may be written 


A 


U=^T 



corresponding to the equation for free energy (p. 661) 


F 


U^T 



This equation does give a relation between A and ? 7 , but it involves the 
, dA . 

difterenlial coefficient • Since this is a differential equation, its .solution 


cannot be regarded as unique. The equation is, however, of funda- 
mental importance in the domain of ('hemi(*al energetics and the con- 
sideration of chemi('al affinity, and it may be regarded as a summary 
of the older thermodynamics. 

In 1S69 Berthelot propounded a law of thermochemistry which may 
be stated as follows : Every chemical transformation whic'h takes place 
without the intervention of external energy tends towards the production 
of that substance or system of substam'es whic'h will give the greatest 
development of hcat.’^ Expressed in mathematic'al symbols this principle 
of maximum work is equivalent to writing A — L\ or A - U ~o. It has 
been known for a considerable time that although this result holds 
approximately in many cases, it is not generally true. If we ('ompare 
the last equation with the Gibbs-Helmholtz equation we sec that the term 

T must be introduced and may be regarded as a correction to the 

principle of Berthelot. In some cases this term is very small, but in 
others it is appreciable. For example, in all systems in which only 

• dA , 

gravitational, electric or magnetic forces are operative, is zero, 

and both A and U are independent of temperature. Nernst draws 
attention to another special case, namely that in which U is zero. Then 


A = T • This case is realised in the 
the mixture of dilute solutions. 


expansion of ideal gases and 
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dA 

In 1906 Nernst pointed out that, provided ^ remains finite at lo\v 

/^A \ ^ ^ 

temperatures, the expression *^^st vanish when T = o, and the 

Gibbs- Helmholtz equation shows that A and U are necessarily equal 
*at the absolute zero. Nernst assumed that the limiting value of 

and of ^ is zero for T = o. The mathematical relation 


(§?)■' 


may be called the Heat Theorem of Nernst. 

Applications and illustrations. The theorem of Nernst enables us to 
find the required relation between A and U, According to this theorem 
A and U must coincide at very low temperatures, and it follows that A 
is definitely fixed if U is known as a function of the temperature down 
to the absolute zero. In other words, the new theore^llnakes it possible 
to calculate the free energy from purely thermal quantities. In the 
neighbourhood of the absolute zero U and A remain constant and are 
identical in value. This may be illustrated by a graphical method. 
Plot temperatures on the absolute scale horizontally, and energies along 
the vertical axis (Fig. 255). 

Let us assume that the graph for U is some known curve. It may 
be of the shape shown in diagram (a) or of the shape shown in diagram (b). 



Fig. 255. Theorem of Nernst 

According to Nernst, in a condensed system^ the limiting value of 

CL JL 

as T approaches the absolute zero is zero, and the limiting value of 
dA 

^ as T approaches the absolute zero is also zero. The theorem implies 

that if we draw a curve for A the two curves coincide at the absolute 
zero and they have a common tangent which" is horizontal. It follows 
that if we know the curve for V we can deduce the curve for A either by 
a graphical method or by calculation,. 
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Returning to the Gibbs-Helmholtz equation, we may write it in the 
alternative form 9 U 

dTKr)^ 


as may be seen by differentiating the left-hand side of the latter equation. 
We can now integrate this equation with regard to T, and find 


A 

T 


= constant - 


(T UdT 


The heat theorem of Nernst implies that this constant of integration 
is chosen so that the lower limit of the integral is zero. 


('PJJ dT 

Therefore, 

If, then, we know f/ as a function of the temperature we can calculate 
the value of A. This is frequently done by expanding U as a series in 
terms of T and thus carrying out the integration. The heat theorem of 
Nernst gives us information as to the coefficients which appear in the 


expansion. 

Alternative statements of Nernst *s heat theorem. There arc alterna- 
tive methods of stating the heat theorem of Nernst. According to 
Planck a more general form of the theorem is : “ The entropy of every 
actual substance in the pure state is zero at the absolute zero of tempera- 
ture.” In the older thermodynamics entropy was measured from some 
arbitrary zero. We were not able to fix the absolute value either of the 
energy or of the entropy of a system of bodies. 

In the case of entropy the required information is furnished by Nernst’s 
theorem. The theorem may be stated in the form : “ In an isothermal 
process involving pure solids and liquids the change in entropy approaches 
zero as the temperature approaches zero.” This means that since dS 


80 

is equal to ^ , SQ must approach the value zero 


when T approaches the 


absolute zero of temperature. gjft 

The free energy, is given by the equation F — TSy and 5 is — * 

dF 

If, then, the limiting value of ^ when T is zero is equal to zero, it 

follows that 8 must approach the value zero when T is zero. This 
means that the entropy can be represented by a definite integral and 
not merely by an indefinite integral. We may write 

This may be regarded as a mathematical statement of the theorem of 
Nernst. 
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This form of the theorem leads to an interesting conclusion with 
regard to the coefficient of expansion. The coefficient of expansion of 
a chemically homogeneous solid or liquid must be equal to zero in the 
limit when the temperature approaches the absolute zero.* 

The application of Nernst’s principle to the enthalpy, is of parti- 
cular interest. It may be assumed that for “ condensed phases (solids 
and liquids) 



CT 

I'his implies that the integral I 6^ dT can be calculated down to the 

Jo 

absolute zero (at least with considerable accuracy) by employing a 
process of extrapolation from such low temperatures as can be realised 
experimentally. 

Yet another way of stating the new heat theorem is given by Nernst. 
“It is impossible to devise an arrangement by which a body may be 
completely deprived of its heat, i.c. cooled to the absolute zero.” This 
law is called by Nernst the “ Principle of the Unattainability of the 
Absolute Zero According to this principle, then, we can never hope 
to reach the absolute zero of temperature, because the nearer we do 
approach it, the greater becomes the difficulty of further progress. 

Lewis and Randall f have discussed the heat theorem of Nernst and 
conclude that although there is considerable experimental evidence for 
the theorem in many cases, it has been too hastily generalised. They 
give the following enunciation ; “ I'hc entropy of each element in some 
crystalline state can be taken to be zero at the absolute zero of tempera- 
ture. Every substance then has a finite positive entropy, but at the 
absolute zero of temperature the entropy may become zero and does so 
become zero in the case of perfect crystalline substances, including 
compounds.” 

Fowler regards Nernst’s theorem as a theorem in statistical mechanics. 
He states that the theorem can be deduced from statistical mechanics with 
the aid of a certain extra hypothesis, namely : 

The wei^ghts of the lowest qmntum states of all condensed systems (or, 
more probably, all pure crystals) are the same. 

Assuming this plausible hypothesis, it follows that the entropy changes 
of reactions in condensed systems (or at least pure crystals) must tend 
to zero as T tends to o, which is one way of stating Nernst’s theorem. 

According to Fowler, the existence of an absolute entropy is not a 
consequence of the theorem. 

♦ For a proof of this theorem see F. E. Hoare, A Textbook of Thermodynamics, 
§94» P- 164 (1931). 

t Thermodynamics and the Free Energy ^ Chemical Substances, p. 448. 
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QUESTIONS 
Chapter XXXTV 

1 . Give an account of the investigations of Kelvin and Joule relating to the 
cliange of temperature which occurs* in the throttle expansion of a gas. 

Describe briefly one practical application of the effect m question. {L.U., B.Sc.) 

2 . Write a short account of the experiments of Joule and Thomson on the 
passage of a gas through a porous plug, and show that the " total heat " or 
enthalpy remains unchanged in such a process. 

3 . Give the theory of the Joule-Thomson effect, and point out that the sign 
of the temperature change depends upon the magnitude of the two terms, 

Explain what is meant by the temperature of inversion. 

4 . Give the theory of the porous plug experiment and show that the change 
in temperature produced is given by the expression 



Show how this result may be applied to the problem of correcting the readings 
of a gas thermometer to the thermodynamic scale. 

The temperature of the melting })oint of ici‘, recewded by an air thermometer, 
IS '272*44°. What is this temperature on the thermodynamic scale? 

The Joule-Thomson cooling lor air is f- •208'^ per atmosphere. 

[c-=o*238g calories/gni. 

v=specilic volume at N.T.P ~77.V4 * M.A. Hons.) 

5 . Write a short account of the luiuelaction of gases, giving the essential 

principles of the Pictet cascade process, the Claude process, and the Linde 
process. A* 

6. Give an account of the paramagnetic method of obtaining very low tem- 
peratures. 

7 . The entropy of a substance is a measure of its state of disorder.” Discuss 
this statement, and explain what is meant by saying that the entropy of a perfect 
crystalline substance becomes zero at the absolute zero of temperature. 

8. Nemst's Heat Theorem has sometimes been spoken of as tlic Third Law of 
Thermodynamics. Discuss the justification for this statement. 

Enunciate the theorem m the form which most commends itself to you. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF CONDUCTION 


In Chapters XVIII and XIX we considered the subject of thermal 
conductivity from an experimental standpoint. We shall now discuss 
some of the elementary problems which can be solved theoretically by 
mathematical analysis. 


{ 




e 




LINEAR FLOW OF HEAT THROUGH A LONG BAR 
1. Before a steady state is reached, (a) Excluding radiation. Let us 

consider a long bar, composed of uniform material such as a metal, heated 

steadily at one end (see Fig. 256), and 
surrounded by a guard ring so that no 
heat escapes by radiation. We may 
conceive the process taking place before 
a steady state is reached as a temperature 
wave travelling in a positive direction. 
The temperature 6 at any point P is a 
function both of the distance from the 
origin, OP -x, and the time t. 

Consider two neighbouring cross-sections of the bar at points P and Q 
on the axis. After a time i, the temperature at P is d, and the tempera- 

ture at Q is O-v-r dx. 

dx 

For convenience, we shall assume the mathematical convention that 
6 and x are increasing together. 

If A is the area of cross-section of the bar, and K is the thermal 
conductivity of the material of which it is composed, then 

de 


Fig. 256. Linear Flow of Heat 

THROUGH A LONG BaR 


rate at which heat is flowing in at P = - KA 


dx’ 

d 


de 




and, rate at which heat is flowing out at Q = - KA -j-{e-¥-j-dx 

dx\ dx , 

the difference da;. 

This is the rate of increase of heat in the layer, or the gain of heat by 
the layer in one second. 

69S 
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Now, before the steady state is reached, this heat is employed in raising 
the temperature of the layer. 

Let p be the density and c the specific heat of the material of the bar. 
Then the mass of the layer which is heated is Apdx, and the heat 
required to raise the temperature of this mass hy dd is Apdx ,c , d6. 


Therefore, the heat required per second is A pc 



We can now equate the two expressions we have obtained for this value, 

iind write ^ 2 ^ 

KA^lldx^ApcA^dx; 

dx^ ^ dt 


or 


K d^e de 


pc dx^ 
(W d:^0 
df/' dx^^ 


dt ’ 

where 



This constant, k, is usually termed the diffuiivity of temperature, and is 
of considerable importance. It has already been discussed from the 
phyvsical standpoint in C'hapter XVTII. 

The differential equation is known as Fourier’s equation. 

(6) Including radiation. We will now treat the same problem assuming 
that heat escapes from the side of the bar by radiation. In such a case 
we shall assume that the rate of loss of heat from unit area of surface is 
given by E6, where 6 is the temperature excess of the surface above 
that of the surrounding medium,* and E is a constant whose value depends 
on the nature of the surface. E is usually spoken of as the surface 
emissivity. If p is the perimeter of the section of the bar at P, then the 
heat lost by radiation in one second +rom the surface of the element 
between P and Q will be given by EpO dx. Therefore the heat required 
per second to raise the temperature of the mass by dO now becomes 


Ape ^ dx-^EpO dx, 


and the equation obtained above becomes modified into the form 


KA 


d^e 


dO 


or 


dx = Ape dx + EpO dx, 

pO, 


de_ 

dt~ dx^ 


where 


Ep 


♦ It should be noticed that 0 has previously been used to denote the ojctual 
temperature of the bar. Since, however, the temperature in the preceding 
discussion only appears as a difference dO, this does not affect the problem. 
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2. Steady state. When the rod has been heated for a sufficient length 
of time, the temperature at every point will become stationary. 'Fhc 

dO 

steady state has now been reached, and jr = o. 


or 


We may thus write 
dx?' 


k 


dW 




dx^ 

where 


n6, 


^ ~k AK 


It is now necessary to solve this equation. Again, there are two cases : 

(a) Excluding radiation. Since radiation is to be neglected /x = o, and 
consequently ^ 2 ^ 

dx^'"°' 


Integrating this, we have 


dB 


dx 


= A, 


and, integrating once again, 6=^ Ax ^ By 

showing a linear relationship between x and 0. 

A and B are the usual constants of integration, which may be deter- 
mined from a knowledge of the boundary conditions. For example, if 
the two ends of a bar of length I, x=^o and x = l are maintained at fixed 
temperatures B-Bq and B = B^y the temperature B at any point x on the 
bar can be found by means of the equation 




If we regard the end ar = o as the source, equation may 

be written 




'I 


B ~ B 

The factor — represents the temperature gradient. 


I 

(b) Including radiation. In the more general case, when we cannot 
neglect the radiation losses, we have 

dW 


dx^ 


^m^B, 


To solve this equation, we try a solution of the form 

dx 
d^B 


Then 






2i>na; 




and 
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Therefore and n == -1 m, whence the complete solution is 

where A and B are constants which have to be evaluated with a know- 
edge of the boundary conditions of any particular case. 

Application to Ingenhausz^s experiment. The practic'al details of this ^ 
experiment have already been described on p. 391 ; we are now in a 
position to discuss the mathematical theory underlying it. Bars A, B^C^ ... 
of different substances were prepared of the same dimensions and electro- 
plated and polished so as to produce the same surface ernissivity E. They 
were then coated with wax, and their ends immersed in a bath of hot oil 
at a temperature 6^, The wax melted for a certain distance along each 
bar, Iji, Ic , , until, when the steady state had been reached, the 
temperature at the end of this disUince corresponded with that of the 
melting point of the wax, If the bars are of suffK'itmt length, their 
cold extremities will be at atmospheric temperature, i.c. d-^o. Both 

and 61 are to be reckoned as excess temperatures above this. We 
now have three boundary conditions for all the bars : 

(1) At CO , d-o ; 

(2) Ata-=^o, 0 Oq] 

and (3) At jc-lj 6 

We now apply these conditions to our equation 

0 - Be ’"L 

From (i), we have o-=^Ae^^'^ -1 Be 

and consequently Ae^ =0, and therefore A --o. 

From (2), we have 6 ^^ or B — Sq, 

From (3), we have 0^ ^ 0Qe~ ; 

mZ = log,Q). 

Now ^0 and 01 are the same for all the bars, and therefore we may write 
'^A Li = = • • • constant. 

But, from our definition of ?/2, we have 

„ u Ej) K Ep 

^ ^lc~Apc'^pc~KA 

Now the surface ernissivity E, the perimeter p and the area of cross- 
section A have been made identical for all the bars, and therefore we 


must have 


Kj, Kb Kc 


constant. 


This shows that the conductivities of the different substances are 


directly proportional to the squares of the lengths along which the wax 
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has melted. Consequently if the absolute value of the thermal con- 
ductivity of any one bar is known, the remaining conductivities can 
readily be calculated. 

Experiments of Despretz and of Wiedemann and Franz. Two early 
, series of experiments, no longer of any great practical value, are never 
theless of considerable theoretical interest in connection with the equation 
we have just derived. We shall now make a short digression in order to 
describe briefly the experimental arrangements. 

So long ago as 1827 experiments were carried out by Despretz on the 
relative conductivities of metal bars. The bars were made of the same 
size and shape, and, in order to secure at least approximately the same 
surface emissivity, were coated with lamp-black, or had white paper 
pasted on, or else were electroplated. The bars were heated at one end 
by means of a steady lamp (see Fig. 257), and the temperatures at various 



Heat^ 

Fig. 257. Apparatus op Despretz 

equidistant points on the bar were measured by means of thermometers 
inserted into small holes sunk into the bar at points on its axis. Good 
thermal contact between the thermometer bulbs and the bar was ensured 
by placing a little mercury, or at high temperatures a fusible alloy, into 
these holes. By such an apparatus the temperature curve along the 
entire length of the bar can be obtained. 

Despretz 's results were not capable of a high degree of accuracy, and 
considerable experimental improvements were made by Wiedemann 
and Franz in 1854. Their apparatus is illustrated in Hg. 258. The 



Fig. 258. Apparatus of Wiedemann and Franz 
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bars used (0) were about half a metre in length and 6 mm. in diameter. 

Iti order to secure uniform surface emissivity they were electroplated. 
1'he bar was fixed horizontally in a glass vessel surrounded by a water 
(A)y which could be kept at a constant known temperature. The 
glass vessel could be exhausted so that the experiments could be made 
either in air or in a vacuum. One end of the bar was heated in a current * 
of steam, and its temperature was thus maintained constant approxi- 
mately at 100*^ C. The temperature at any point along the bar was 
measured by means of the sliding thermocouple z. When a steady 
flow of heat had been established, the temperatures at three points at 
c(jual distances apart were measured. 

The theory of these two experiments is similar, and the method of 
calculating the relative conductivities of bars of different metals from 
the experimental data will now be described. 

Application of the Fourier equation to the experiments of Despretz. 

In this case we observe the temperatures dj, and B^ at three points on 
a bar, the distances between two consecutive points being equal. Let 
the points be situated at distances x~a, x, and .r from the hot end. 

We have already seen that the complete solution of the P^ourier equation 

6 =Ae'^ + Be-^, 

where A and B are constants of integration. But we also know that the 
temperature decreases along the bar as we go further away from the hot 
end, and that, as in the case of ingenhausz’s experiments, 0 = o at a: = oo . 
Therefore, in this ca.se also, the first term vanishes giving 

e^Be-”^. 

Using our given conditions, we may write 

e2 = Be--”^, 

^3 <•'+“>. 

Further, we may write 

= Se-""® (e-™ >• -«) = Be-”^ x e””*, 
and 03 = 5 e-”‘-“(e-"'’‘“) = 5 e-”'*xe-"'“. 

ei + 03 = i5e-’"*(e'"“+6-'"“). 

Q ,0 

JL^ 3 + = 2W (say). 

Multiplying this equation throughout by we have 

g2ma _ 2n€"^® + 1=0, 

a quadratic equation in which on solving yields 

ma = log^{n±s/n^ - 1 ). 


or 
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The negative sign before the square root must be rejected. We can sec 

0 +d 

this because, under the conditions of the experiment, > i, and 

2^2 

consequently n>i. If we take the negative sign, becomes 

L less than unity, while is necessarily greater than unity. 
Consequently, we must take the positive sign, and write 


or 


Twa = logg(n + - 1), 



+ i). 


Therefore if wc consider two bars of different metals of the same peri- 
meter p, cross-section A , and c'oated so that the surface emissivity E is 
the same, we can compare their thermal conductivities by means of the 


equation 




log(w2 + \/n2^- 


^2 log(ni + N//ii2_ j) 


i) , "t* 0^1 

— where 


200 


Application to the experiments of Wiedemann and Franz. In the case 
of Wiedemann and Franz’s experiment, the bar can no longer be regarded 
as infinite in length, and the first term, cannot be neglected. The 
mathematical analysis thus becomes slightly more complicated, but it 
is still possible to arrive at the equation 


01 + ^3 


2 W=e’«“ + e-”«», 


whence the final result follows in exactly the same manner as in the 
simpler case. 


PERIODIC FLOW OF HEAT 


Up to this point, we have confined our discussion to the steady flow of 
heat along a bar which is either jacketed so that no heat escapes by 
radiation, or else is exposed so that the radiation loss must be taken into . 
consideration. We shall now discuss the situation where the supply 
of heat at the source is no longer uniform, but is periodic, the end of 
the bar being alternately heated and cooled. Again there will be two 
cases, excluding and including the radiation loss. If we exclude radia- 
tion and consider the bar to possess a guard ring or jacket, the problem 
becomes identical wifi Jhat of the propagation of a periodic temperature 
wave in one specifie^pirection in a semi-infinite solid. A practical 
example of this arises in the daily and yearly temperature changes within 
the surface of the earth. 

We may think of the end of such a jacketed bar as being subjected to 
periodic variations of temperature given by the formula 0 — 0QCOsa}t. 
Here 0 is the temperature measured from its mean value and 0q is the 
amplitude of the variation ; o) is the pulsatance = 27 m = zrr/r, where n 
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is the frequency, and t is the period ; and t is the time. The assump- 
tion we have made that B — when x — o implies that in our 

problem the mean value of B is zero, since for every positive value of 
cos B there is a corresponding negative value. 

We can observe in a general way that the fluctuations of the temperature , 
at points along the bar may be represented by the type of diagram 
shown in Fig. 259. This diagram, however, is drawn for a more 
general case than that we are at present considering and might be used 
for an unjacketed bar having the mean temperature at the end x = o 
higher than the temperature of the far end. The dotted line (which 
represents the mean temperature) would in the present problem coincide 
with the axis of x. At any given point the temperature variation at any 



Distance 


Fig. 259. Periodic Flow of Heat along a Bar, showing Decaying 

Amplitudes 

time t may be represented by ^=a cos (co/ -c), where a is the amplitude 
of the variation, and c/a> is the time lag. This time lag arises from the 
finite speed of propagation of the temperature wave along the bar, which 
is due to the heat capacity of the bar. We note further that the ampli- 
tude diminishes as the distance along the bar increases, until at a sufficient 
distance along the bar it may be ignored. At this point the temperature 
of the bar remains constantly equal to the temperature of the surrounding 
medium. 

We shall now give a mathematical analysis of the above qualitative 
discussion. 

Periodic flow of heat through a long jacketed bar, or in one direction 
in a semi-inflnite solid. Let the direction of flow be along the a;-axis, 
then, as before, the Fourier equation is 

dd_ d^B 

dr dx^' 


where k is the diffusivity. 
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Further, we have the conditions that at a; = o, and since 

we know that the temperature does not increase as we get further into 
the solid, we must have at a; = 00 , 00 . 

To solve the differential equation, we try a solution where 

V ~ I, and Ay a, and p are constants. 

Then, on substituting this value, we have 

= or a=±Vf- 

Now (i+C)^ = 2ty therefore >/t=-^(i+i). 

n/2 

Consequently a = ± 

l.\l 

and we have a = Ae ^ 

Since ^9^:00 when x=oo , we must reject the positive sign in front of 
the square root, and take only the negative sign. On separating the real 
and imaginary parts, this gives 

which may be written in the form 

e=Ae * |cos -^£x) + ,sm(pt-^J^x)Y 

Now the imaginary term is of no interest to us here and may be rejected. 
We are thus left with the expression 

At x = o, this becomes 6 — A cos pt. But we also know that at x = o, 
6 = 0 QCOSa}ty and we must thus identify the constant p with the applied 
pulsatance co. 

Therefore 6 q cos a)t = A cos (oty and consequently, A = 6 ^; 

therefore 0 — O{fi ^ cos (wt - ~ x^ • 

In order to make this equation more general, we can insert an arbi- 
trary constant € in the cosine term, and write 

0 = 0 Qe cos(a}t-'\J^x-€^* 
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This equation represents a wave travelling with velocity j2o)k (see 
p. 711), and is illustrated in the diagram, Fig. 259, that has been discussed 
on p. 705. 

Periodic flow of heat in a long bar with radiation from its sides. If tlie 
bar is no longer jacketed, and wc take into consideration the radiation 
losses, the Fourier equation is 


dd_ m 

dt dx^ 


-fiO, 


and, as before, the initial conditions are, at x = o, 6 = 0 o cos cut ; and at 
.r = 00 , d ^ CO . 

To solve this equation we may apply the substitution and 

tliis reduces the problem to the one without radiation that we have 
already considered. 

Applying the substitution, and performing the necessary differentia- 
tions, wehave ^ ^2^ 


whence 


dt~^dx^' 


and this equation may be solved in exactly the same way as the previous 
one. 

Angstrom^s experiments. In i86i the method of periodic flow of heat 

o 

was applied by the Swedish physicist Angstrom to the measurement of 
thermal conductivities. He used a long bar AB (Fig. 260), and applied 



o 

Fig. 260. Angstr6m's Apparatus 


alternate heating and cooling to the centre of the bar by enclosing it in 
a vessel CD. The bar was heated for twelve minutes by a current of 
steam, then it was cooled for the same time by a current of cold water, 
and the process was repeated indefinitely. The periodic time t was thus 
24 minutes, or 1,440 sec., and the frequency « = i/t = 6-9 x 10-^ sec.-*. 
After a suflScient time had elapsed, the temperature at any point on the 
bar became steadily periodic, and the mean temperature became con- 
stant. The bar was perforated at intervals of 5 cm. by holes into which 
thermometers were inserted, and the temperatures at these points were 
observed. 

The elementary theory that we have discussed above treats of a simple 
harmonic ■ variation of temperature at the hot end of the bar. In 
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Angstrom’s experiment, however, the variation is only periodic and not 
sinusoidal, but it is always possible to expand such a periodic function 
by means of a F'ourier scries, which gives an infinite series of sine and 
cosine terms containing integral multiples of the original frequency n, 

^ The solution of such an equation * becomes 


JJ==0 

where 2? = o, i, 2, 3, ... , and a^, and €,, are constants which can 
be determined under the actual conditions of the experiment. 

o 

King t has employed a modification of Angstrom’s method for measur- 
ing the thermal conductivities of thin wires of copper and tin. One end 
of the wire is heated electrically by a current whose magnitude varies 

o 

sinusoidally. Thermocouples replace Angstrom’s thermometers. The 
conductivity is calculated from observations on the velocities of two 
temperature waves of different periods, but for further details both of 
theory and experiment the original paper should be consulted. 

Propagation of temperature waves in the earth’s crust. The equation 


and its periodic solution $ 




is of considerable practical importance in measurements on the thermal 
conductivity of the earth’s crust. There are two pronounced periodic 
temperature variations occurring in nature, and from observations on 
these it is possible to calculate the conductivity. As the earth rotates on 
its axis, the surface at any point undergoes periodic heating by day and 
cooling by night. This is called the diurnal variation, and a temperature 
wave with a period of 24 hours is propagated downwards into the earth. 
As the earth rotates round the sun, any given point receives a larger 
amount of heat in the summer than in the winter. Consequently there 
is an annual variation, and a second temperature wave with a period of 
12 months is propagated downwards. 


Forbes (p. 413) made a scries of experiments in Edinburgh, in which 
he embedded a number of thermometers at different depths in the earth, 
and was able to investigate the progress of the temperature wave. Kelvin, 
in i860, discussed the reduction of these observations and the continued 
Calton Hill series. From his results he calculated a value of 0*0087 for 
the diffusivity of garden sand, measured in C.G.S. units. 

The temperature wave decreases rapidly in amplitude as we go 
beneath the surface, and there is also a considerable time lag. For 

♦ For a fuller treatment of this equation, see Carslaw, The Conduction of Heat, 
p. 42. 

I King, Phya. Rev., Vol. VI, p. 437 (1915). 
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example, the majtimum temperature occurs at the surface at 2 p.m. 
and reaches a depth of 10 cm. at about 5.15 p.m., and 30 cm. at 1145 
p.m. Some of these facts are illustrated in Fig. 261. 



Fig. 261. Diurnal Variation of the Temperature of the Earth’s 

Crust 

Kelvin also made a calculation of the age of the earth by means of this 
equation, and obtained the lime taken for it to cool from a molten fluid 
to its present temperature. His result of a hundred million years is far 
short of the estimate usually given by geologists. A possible explanation 
of this discrepancy is the fact that the presence of radioactive compounds 
was then unknown. These all, notably the radium salts isolated by 
Pierre and Marie Curie, continuously generate heat by spontaneous 
disintegration, and retard the cooling of the earth. Therefore Kelvin’s 
estimate should be increased very greatly in order to obtain the true age. 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL FLOW OF HEAT 

We have so far confined our attention to the flow of heat in one direction 
only. It is beyond the scope of this work to deal with the mathematical 
proof of the general equations of conduction in three dimensions, and 
we shall content ourselves with stating the Fourier equation in its general 
terms. 

For a flow of heat in the a:-dircction only, we have shown that 

dS dW 

In the general case, this becomes 

dy^’^dzV’ 

which is more generally written in the form 

at 
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If the temperature has become stationary at each point, a condition of 
steady flow is established, and ddldt^o. Consequently, the equation of 
steady flow is ^ ^ 

dx® ^ dy* ^ dz* 

or V*d = o. 

In problems where there is spherical symmetry, it is advisable to work 
in polar coordinates. We replace x, y and 2 by a single variable r, sinrc*^ 
from considerations of symmetry, the flow of heat must take place only 
in the direction of the radius, and the general equation then becomes 

.dd\ 


2 ^^ z. 3 


(47 
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WORKED EXAMPLES 


I. A long iron rod of diameter 2 cm. is coated with beeswax which melts 
at a temperature of 62° C, If one ervd is heated to a temperature of 186° C., 
and the wax: is melted off for a length 0/15 cm., calculate the surface emisswity 
of the rod under the conditions of the experiment. [Thermal conductivity 
of iron = o*i6 C.G.S. Centigrade units.'] 


We have seen that the differential equation for the flow of heat in a long 

dB ,d^e . 


where k is the diffusivity, and fi a constant depending on the radiation loss. 
For the steady state we have 




and under the conditions of the experiment, which correspond to those of 
the experiment of Ingenhausz, we have 


ml:=\og^(ejej) 


m* 


(i_ Ep 
k'^^KA' 


where 
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Now, 0 ^ = iS6^ C., $1 — 62° C., andZ=i5 cm.; 

15m = log^( 186/62) == log,3 = 1 -25 ; 
1*25 
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m — 


15 


= 0-0833. 


Further, 


and 


The radius r=i cm., 


p = perimeter = 27rr cm., 

A — area of cross-section = ttt® cm.*, 

iiL = thermal conductivity = o -16 C.G.S. units. 


m* 


Ep 

"~KA 


2E 
o-i6 ' 


E — l(0'i6) X (0-0833)* = 0 00055 cal. cm.“* sec."'* °C.~*. 

The surface emissivity is, however, a function of the temperature and 
cannot be regarded as a true physical constant* 

2. At depths of 6, 12, 24 feet the annwd ranges of fluctuation of temperature 
are 5-6° O., 2-8° C., 0-7° C. Find the velocity of propagation of the tempera- 
ture wave into the earth. Calculate also the difjusivity of the earth's crust. 

The mathematical expression for an infinite train of progressive harmonic 
waves is 

where A is the wave-length, that is, the distance between two successive 
crests at any instant, and t is the period, that is, the time taken by a 
complete wave to pass a fixed point. 

The velocity of propagation of the wave ( V) is thus given by F — A/r. 

In the study of progressive waves it is convenient to use the term pul- 
satance,* cu, to represent the number of vibrations in 2n lanits of time, so 
that co~27rlT. This quantity corresponds to angular velocity in the refer- 
ence circle in the customary definition of simple harmonic motion. Such 
a motion is represented by the equation y — A cos cjt, where A is the ampli- 
tude and the pulsatance. 

Similarly, in discussing wave motion, it is convenient to introduce a 
quantity, k, which may be called the undulatance,! expressing the number 
of waves, each of wave-length A, in 27 r units of length, so that #f== 27 r/A. 
The equation for the progressive harmonic wave now becomes 

y = A cos (cjt - kx) . 

The velocity of propagation of the wave (phase velocity) is given by 
F = A/r = a)//c, and thus is obtained by dividing the pulsatance by the 
undulatance. This follows from the fact that if we substitute « + F for t, 

and x + ~t' for x, the equation is unchanged in form. 


* A. Campbell, Proc. Phys. Soc.^ Vol. 31, p. 80 (1919)* 
t H. S. Allen. Nature, Vol. 125, p. 561 (1930)- 
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The equation we have derived on p. 706 for a temperature wave is 




The amplitude of the fluctuation at any distance x is given by 


-Va* 


■ 0oe~^^, where 


8 


From the data supplied, we have 

5 -6 -- 2 -8 = 07== 

Dividing the first equation by the second, we have 

o — — - p6b • 

2-e-i26-® ' 

/. logg2 66; 

66-^0*69315; 

/. 6=- o * it 552. 

The same value of 6 can be obtained from any two of the equations, and 
this tells us that the wave is being pro])agated in a regular manner. 

We are now in a position to calculate V. 


'' r= »/ 2wk = €x) - 


But the pulsatance w — — , and in this case the period r is 365 days ; 


/, _ = 0*1491; 

6 365x01155 

the velocity of propagation is 015 feet per day. 


We can also calculate the diflusivitv k, for since 6 = 


we have 


. 7 277 

• • * = 365xax(o-ii55)^ = °-^^53 sq. ft. per day, 
or, expressing this in C.G.S. units, 

, ^ (30*48)^ 

A; = 0*6453 X = 0*00694 cm.2 sec.”*^. 
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QUESTIONS 
Chapter XXXV 

1. Establish the differential equation for the flow of heat through a lagged bar 

of uniform cross-section, heated at one end. If the temperature at the hot end 
of a long bar IS represented by indicate how the thermal conductivity 

of the material may be determined from temperature observations made at 
different points of the bar. (L.U.. Spec. B.Sc.) 

2 . A thin rod of uniform cross-sectional area is situated in air at temperature 

0^' ('. Obtain the differential equation for the flow of heat in the rod, when the 
steady state is established. Solve it and indicate a problem to which the solution 
may be applied. (St. A. U.) 

3 . Discuss the propagation of temperature waves along {a) ii perfectly 
jacketed, (b) an unjacketed bar. 

Give an account of experiments in which the results obtained have been 
applied to the determination of thermal conductivity. (Camb. i^art II Tripos.) 

4 . Derive an equation for the steady flow of heat .along a bar heated at one 
end and cooled at the other. How will it be modified if heat losses from the sides 
of the bar are prevented ? 

A bar of length 30 cm. and uniform cross-section 5 cm.“ consists of two halves, 
AB of copper and BC of iron, wielded together at 3. The end A is maintained 
at 200" C., the end () at 0° C , and the sides are thermally insulated. Find the 
rate of flow of heat along the bar when the steady state has been reached. [Ther- 
mal conductivities are : copper, o-q ; iron, 0-12 ; in the usual units.] (L.U., B.Sc.) 

5 . State the Law of Wiedemann and Franz, and describe the method used by 
these workers to obtain a comparison of the thermal conductivities of metal bars. 

6. Find an expression for the temperature at any point along a long bar, 
.surrounded by a non-conducting jacket, if one end of the bar has a periodically 
varying temperature given by ^ cos wt. 

If the temperature at one end of the bar varies between i C. and 45“ C. in 
a complete period of five minutes, to what distance could the variation of tem- 
perature be detected by a thermometer reading to j^jth of a degree centigrade ? 

The thermal conductivity of the metal - -3 cal. /cm /sec./° C., 
the density ™ 7 gm./c.c., 

and the specific heat =-i cal./gm. (E.U., M.A. Hons.) 

7 . One end of a long uniform bar is maintained at a temperature 0^ above its 

surroundings. Show that when a steady state is attained the temperature at 
any point distance x from the hot end exceeds that of the surroundings by an 
amount d = where a is a constant for a specified bar. Point out any 

assumptions made in deducing the equation. 

Describe how you would determine a by experiment for a brass rod. 

(L.U., B.Sc.) 

8 . Give some account of the mode of propagation of the annual wave of 
temperature into the earth and derive an approximate expression for the wave- 
length in terms of the appropriate thermal and other constants. (L.U., Spec. B.Sc.) 

9 . Describe the experiments made by Angstrom on the measurement of the 
thermal conductivities of metal bars, and explain in wdiat way the simple theory 
has to be modified under the actual conditions of his experiments. 

10. Obtain an equation to represent the steady flow of heat radially outward 
from a point source in a conducting medium. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
CONVECTION 

Introduction. We observed in Chapter XVIII when we were consider- 
ing the transference of heat from one body to another that convection could 
be described as the process by which heat is transferred in a liquid or 
a gas in consequence of the actual motion of the heated particles of 
matter. Since the actual transfer from molecule to molecule takes place 
by conduction, convection may be regarded as a particular case of the 
phenomenon of conduction. 

In problems relating to the transfer of heat by convection we are, 
as a rule, concerned with the rate at which the heat is transmitted. This 
rate of transfer of heat is also termed the thermal transmission, or by some 
writers the heat-loss. It is convenient to have a special symbol for this 
quantity, and since the letters H and h have been adopted to denote 
enthalpy or total heat, we shall in this chapter use the symbol h to denote 
the quantity of heat transferred from any given body in unit time. This 
rate may be expressed in any convenient units, such as calories per second 
or ergs per second. 

In certain experiments it is often convenient to deal with the rate at 
which heat is transferred across unit area, and we shall employ the 
symbol to represent the thermal transmission per unit area, or the heat 
transferred across unit area in unit time. In experiments on cylindrical 
wires it is convenient to deal with unit length of a long wire, and we shall 
use hi for the heat transferred from unit length of the wire in unit time. 

A distinction is usually made between two types of convection, natural 
and forced. In the case of oatoral convection, we have essentially a 
gravity effect, and the convection currents arc produced owing to the 
differences in density in the body of the fluid itself. For example, if a 
hot body is situated in air which is at a lower temperature, the air near 
the surface of the body will be heated and consequently it will rise, since 
warm air is less dense than cold air. A fresh supply of cold air will be 
brought in to take its place. This in turn will be warmed, and a definite 
natural or free convection current will have been formed. 

In the case of forced convection, the motion of the fluid is brought about 
by outside forces unconnected with the temperature of the fluid, such as 

714. 
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external pressure differences. An example of this is the case of a hot 
body which is cooled by means of a steady draught. Forced convection 
currents are often of much greater magnitude than those due to free 
convection, and the natural convection effect is often completely obscured. 


EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS 

In the experimental study of convection, almost all the work which has 
been done has been on the cooling of spheres, flat plates, and cylindrical 
pipes or wires. This is natural when we consider that these are the types 
of surfaces most usually met with either in the laboratory or on a large 
scale in commercial works. Furthermore, since the rate of cooling of a 
body by convection depends upon the shape of a body, and since the 
mathematical theory of convectional cooling has only been worked out at 
j)resent for bodies of simple shape, research workers have usually confined 
their investigations to those cases where their experimental results can 
be tested by theoretical calculations. 

Natural convection. So long ago as 1817 Dulong and Petit * investi- 
gated the loss of heat from thermometer bulbs which were surrounded 
by a constant temperature enc'losure. The heat lost per unit time, h, was 
found to be due both to convection and radiation, but the radiation 
effect was determined separately by observing the rate of cooling when 
the enclosure was evacuated. The enclosure was subsequently filled 
with gas at varying pressures, and the following empirical formula 
was obtained : 

where m is a coefficient which is different for different gases and depends 
upon the shape and position of the body, p the pressure of the gas, and 
0 the temperature difference between the body and its surroundings. 

P^clet t investigated the effect that the shape of the hot body exercised 
on the convectional cooling and obtained the following formulae for the 
rate of transfer per unit area for the air effect alone : 

for a horizontal infinitely long cylinder of brass, = 2*058 H ^ , 


for a sphere. 


* 0*13 

= 1*774 + -7- > 


where r is the radius of the cylinder or sphere, and the units employed 
are kilocalories, metres and hours. Thus according to P^clet the heat- 
loss due to convection is not strictly proportional to the area of the 


* Dulong and Petit, Ann, de Chim. et Phys,, Vol. 7 (1817). These remarkable 
experiments on the laws of cooling are described in Preston s Heat. 

t P6clet, Traitd de la chedeur, i860, translated by Paulding. Van Nostrand Co* 
(1904). See also A. W. Porter, Phil. Mag., Vol. 39. P- 268 (1895). 
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surface, as is shown by the presence of the term containing r, the radius, 
in the formula. 

The most thorough investigation of the natural convection from flat 
surfaces has been made by Langmuir.* He used a disk of diameter 
19*1 cm., and in order to reduce the radiation effect as much as possible 
he worked with a surface of highly polished silver. The disk was heated 
electrically by passing a current through a resistance fastened to the back 
surface, and the temperature was measured by means of a thermocouple. 
He worked up to temperatures as high as 600° C., and after the radiation 
correction had been applied, he obtained the formula 

=0-0000466 6 ^^^ 

for the heat-loss due to natural convection, when the disk was set up 
vertically. The units employed are calories, centimetres and seconds. 
He found that the heat-loss was slightly greater than this when the disk 
was set up horizontally with the face upwards, but considerably less 
when it was arranged horizontally with the face downwards. 

Many experiments f havG been made on the natural convection from 
wires and cylinders. Ayrton and Kilgour % used fine platinum wires 
of diameter from 0*005 cm. to 0*036 cm., and made the wire serve as 
its own resistance thermometer for the measurement of temperature up 
to 600° C. Similar experiments were later made by Langmuir, § who 
found agreement with the law up to temperatures of 600® C., but 
above that found that the index of B increased from a value of 1*24 at low 
temperatures to 1*53 at 1430® C. He explained this on the theory that 
there is a stationary film of gas of definite thickness in contact with any 
object even at high temperatures. He maintained that free convection 
consists essentially of conduction through this film and that the heat- 
loss can be calculated from the ordinary laws of conduction. 

Forced convection. The study of the heat-loss from a vertical flat 
plate when cooled by a steady draught of air has been studied by Jiirges.H 
He used a square copper plate, of side 50 cm,, whose temperature was 
maintained electrically. The velocity of the air was measured by means 

* Langmuir, Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., Vol. 23, p. 299 (1913). 

t A full bibliography of the whole subject of convection both natural and 
forced, together with a summary of the principal experimental work, will be 
found in T'he Calcvlaiion of Heat Transmission, Fishenden and Saunders. H.M. 
Stationery Office (1932). 

I Ayrton and Kilgour, Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., A, Vol. 183, p. 371 (1892). 

§ Langmuir, Phys. Rev., Vol, 34, p. 401 (1912). 

II Jurges, Beihefte zum Gesundimta-Ingenieur, Reihe I. Heft 19 (1924). 
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of a Pitot tube,^ and he found the relation between rate of loss of heat 
per unit area h^, and velocity V was given by + for velocities 
not exceeding 50 cm. sec.~^, and h ^ velocities above this value, 

a, h and c being appropriate constants. In both cases the heat-loss was 
proportional to the temperature difference between the plate and the , 
bteady draught. 

For the case of a cylinder at right angles to the cooling stream, the work 
of Hughes t on large cylinders, and King J on fine wires, must be men- 
tioned. Hughes worked with hollow cylinders of diameter {d) 0*43 to 
15*5 cm. through which steam could he passed. The heat-loss was 
measured by the amount of steam that was condensed, and the wind 
velocity F by a Pitot tube. He found that the heat-loss h/^ was 
proportional to 6 where m has a value of 0-57 and n varies from 0*55 

for small diameters to nearly i*o for large diameters. 

King worked with fme platinum wires of diameters from 0*015 to 
0*003 cm. He mounted them on a rotating atm ('apable of adjustment 
over a range of velocities from 1 7 to 900 cm. ptr sec. The resistance of 
thc.se wires was determined by the Kelvin double bridge system, and the 
temperature of the wire both at rest and when in motion was calculated 
from a knowledge of the resistance and the temperature coefficient of 
the particular sample of platinum. The temperature difference between 
the wire and the surrounding air ranged from 200^" to 1200® C. 

King carried out a very large number of experiments and obtained 
excellent agreement with his theoretical calculations. He obtained 
for unit length of wire the relation 

hL^e(BJVd + Cl 

where B and C are constants and the other symbols have the usual 
meanings. This expression is only valid when V d exceeds a certain 
value, which under the conditions of his experiments was 0*0187. Below 
this value, i.c. for very low velocities or for very thin wires, another and 
more complicated relationship was obtained. Natural convection 
probably plays a large part in the heat loss for these very low velocities, 
and needs to be taken into account in any theoretical consideration. 

Turbulent flow. Most of the work which has been done on forced 
convection has been confined to streamline flow, but Osborne Reynolds § 
has investigated the case of turbulence. He states that in this case 

* The Pitot tube is a device for determining the velocity of a fluid at a given 
point by measuring the pressure set up in an open-mouthed tube facing the 
current. See Diet. App. Physics, Vol. I, p. 351* 

t Hughes, PUL Mag., Vol. 31. P- (i9ib). 

X King. PUL Trans. Roy. Soc., Vol. 214, p. 373 (iQM)- 

§ Reynolds, Proc. Lit. Phil. Soc. Manchester, Vol. 14, p. 9 (1874). 
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convection is due to two causes, namely, natural internal diffusion and 
the visible eddy motion which mixes the fluid up and continually brin‘d 
fresh particles into contact with the surface. He gives the formula for 
the heat-loss h as h = (A +BpV)6i where A and B are constants and 
V and p are the velocity and density of the fluid. 

THEORETICAL INVESTIGATIONS 

The mathematical treatment of both natural and forced convection 
presents great difficulty. The general equations which govern the 
motion of a fluid possessing convection currents can usually be estab- 
lished, but the application to actual problems has not met with success, 
except in a few of the simpler cases. This failure is principally due to 
the simplifying assumptions, that have to be made in order to solve the 
theoretical problem, not being valid in actual experience. 

Lorentz * investigated the heat-loss due to natural convection 
from a vertical surface freely exposed to air, and found that oc 6^'^, 
where 0 is the temperature difference between the surface and the air. 

In the realm of forced convection, Boussinesqt has investigated the 
cooling of a hot body by a stream of fluid when the flow is not turbulent, 
and he obtained a generalised solution in which he showed that the rale 
of loss of heat was directly proportional to the temperature difference 
between the body and the fluid. He also solved certain particular cases, 
notably that of a cylinder or wire with its axis at right angles to the 
direction of flow, and found that the rate of loss of heat was given by 

hj^^AeJVd, 

where 0 is the temperature excess of the wire over its surroundings, V the 
velocity of the stream, d the diameter of the wire, and ^4 is a constant 
depending upon the physical properties of the fluid. 

King carried Boussinesq’s analysis still further and found the relation 

hL=0(BjVd + C) 

for the rate of loss per unit length due to forced convection from 
cylindrical wires, and obtained satisfactory experimental confirmation 
of his formula as has already been described above. 

Principle of similitude. The theoretical treatment of convection is 
probably most easily dealt with by the principle of similitude. The 
essence of this is that phenomena themselves do not depend upon the 
units in which we measure them. Rayleigh J has applied this principle 

♦ Lorentz, Ann. der Phya., Vol, 13, p. 582 (1881). 

t Boussinesq, Comptea Rendua, Vol. 133, p. 257 (1901) ; also. Journal de Mathi- 
matiquea, Vol. i, p. 285 (1905). 

X Rayleigh, Nature, Vol 95, p. 66 (1915)- See also A. W. Porter, T'he Method 
of Dimenaiona, Chapter 5 (1933) • 
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to forced convection in the case of a steady flow of heat from a good 
conductor immersed in a stream of incompressible fluid moving (at a 
distance from the solid) with a velocity v. First of all he considered 
the simple case when the viscosity of the fluid is ignored. He then 
postulated that the quantity of heat h passing in unit time is a function 
of the following quantities, whose dimensions with respect to mass, 
length, time and temperature are shown in the table below. Heat is 
regarded as having the dimensions of energy 


Quantity 

Symbol 

Dimensions 

Linear dimensions of the body 

1 

L 

Temperature difference between fluid 
and surface of solid - - - - 

e 

& 

Velocity of the fluid at a distance from 
the solid 

V 


Heat capacity of fluid per unit volume - 

c 


'Thermal conductivity of the fluid - 

K 



We may now write down arbitrary indices for these quantities, and 
express them in the form of the equation 

h:^l^d^V^Cy 

We know further that h, the heat passing in unit time, possesses 
dimensions and by equating the ( oeffle ients of the dimensional 

equation, we find 

by mass, i^y^z\ 

by length, 2=v + x-y + z; 

by time, - - x - zy - ^z; 

by temperature, o=w-y-z. 

This gives us four equations and five unknown quantities. Therefore 
we cannot find all of the values, but if we solve the equations in terms of 
one of the unknowns (say x)^ we find 

«; = I + a:, 
ia = I, 

z = I -X, 

If we now substitute these values in the dimensional equation and 
collect the indices, we obtain the result 

VCl\^ 
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VCl 

Since x is undetermined, and is of zero dimensions, any number of 
terms of this form may be combined, and all that we can conclude is that 

h^KldF(^), 

VCl 

where F is an arbitrary function of —j^ • 

This equation agrees with Boussinesq’s general solution. 

Rayleigh then went on to examine the effect that the viscosity of the 
fluid (y) has on the dimensional equation. Viscosity has dimensions 
{L^T~^)y and if a factor is introduced, the equation is reduced to the 


where x and n are both undetermined. 
As before, we may write 


h^KlBF 


/VCl Cv\ 
V'K ^ K 


This last factor, 


Cv 

K 


, appears to be constant for a given kind of gas, and 


only varies moderately from one kind to another. If this may be regarded 
as true, then the expression for the rate of loss of heat h reduces to the same 
expression as in the case where the viscosity was neglected. Thus, in any 
case, viscosity appears to have less effect than might have been anticipated. 

We can simplify this result still further when we consider a cylinder 
such as a wire, of diameter rf, and with its long axis perpendicular to the 

direction of flow. The form of the first function then becomes j but 

since we already know that ^ is a constant, we may write the equation 
in the form 

h = KWF(^)- 
Vd 

The quantity — , known as the Reynolds’s number, is of great 


importance in hydrodynamics and is continually met with in experiments 
on fluid resistance and flow. 

The equation arrived at above has been used by Davis * to compare 
experimental results obtained by different workers. Fig. 262 shows a 
remarkable agreement over a range which extends from steam pipes of 
5 cm. diameter down to the very fine platinum wires of 0*003 cm. used 
by Kingjf when (or H in the diagram) is plotted against Vd, 


♦ Davis, Phil, Mag., Vol. 40, p. 692 (1920). f King, loe. cit. 
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Davis * * * § and L. F. Richardson f have also applied the principle of 
similitude to the case of natural convection, and a relation 


has been obtained, where A is of dimensions and depends upon 

the acceleration of the convection currents. The other symbols possess 
the same meaning as before. 



vd — 

Fig. 262. Comparison of Convection Experiments by Means of the 
Principle of Similitude 

As has already been stated, there is ('onsiderable evidence, both theo- 
retical and practical, that hoc^^. If this is the ('ase, the functional 
equation reduces to » z 1 i 

hocKhH^C^A\ 

APPLICATIONS OF CONVECTION 

The convcctional cooling of hot wires has met with several practical 
applications, among which may be mentioned the hot wire anemometer 
and the hot wire microphone. 

The hot wire anemometer. If we know the relationship between the 
cooling of a hot wire and the velocity of the draught of air which brings 
about that cooling, it at once follows that an instrument for the measure- 
ment of wind velocities can be constructed on these lines. King { and 
Morris § have both designed such instruments, while Thomas |1 has also 
made many similar experiments on the flow of gases in pipes. 

This method of hot wire anemometry has been modified and used by 

* Davis, loc. cit. 

t L. F. Richardson, Proc. Phys. Soc., Vol. 32, p. 405 (1920). 

J King, ibid. 

§ Morris, Brit. Ass. 1912, Electrician, Oct. 4, 1912, Engineering, Dec. 27, 1912, 

II Thomas, Phil. Ma^., Vol. 39> p. 5^5 (1920). 

2R 


A.M.M. 
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E. G. Richardson * for the measurement of the amplitude of sound 
waves in pipes. 

The hot wire microphone. This instrument was developed in war time 
by Tucker and Paris f for the detection of the sounds produced by the 
firing of heavy guns, and was utilised for various methods of determining 
the po.sitions of concealed batteries by means of sound ranging. The 
instrument consists of a fine platinum wire grid of diameter o-ooo6 cm. 
which is mounted in a circular mica plate, and the whole is fixed in the 
neck of a large resonator. The grid is heated electrically until it is red- 
hot, and when it is exposed to a train of sound waves, these waves cool it 
and lower its electrical resistance. 

Two effects arc produced in consequence of this cooling : (i) a fall of 
resistance by a constant amount proportional to the intensity of the sound, 
that is, proportional to the square of the amplitude of the wave, and (2) 
an oscillatory change of resistance proportional to the amplitude of the 
sound wave. These effects can be observed experimentally in two ways : 
(i) the steady resistance drop may be measured in a Wheatstone bridge 
network, and (2) the potential variations due to the periodic change of 
resistance can be amplified and observed by means of a vibration 
galvanometer. 

QUESTIONS 
CHArTER XXXVI 

1 . Describe the phenomenon of convection 

What do you understand by the terms free convention and forced convection ? 

2 . Describe any experiments which tend to show that the rate of loss of 
heat from a body is proportional to the live-fourths power of the temperature 
excess between the Ixidy and its surroundings. 

3 . Discuss the heat -loss from cylindrical bodies which arc cooled by a draught 
of air of known velocity. 

4 . What do you understand by the 'principle of similitnde ? Descrilie any 
physical problem which luus been solved by this means. 

5 . Describe any practical applications of convection which have proved of 
service in the design of scientific instruments. 

6 . Describe an experiment to measure the heat-losses due to convection from 
a plate, at various pressures of the surrounding gas. Give a diagram. 

(L.U., B.Sc. Special.) 

* E. G. Richardson, Proc. Roy. Soc., A, Vol. 112, p. 522 (1026). 

I Tucker and Pans, Phil. Trans. Roy Soc., A, Vol. 221, p. 389 (1921). 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE MEASUREMENT OF RADIATION 

The earlier methods of measuring radiant energy have already been 
described (Chapter XX), and we shall now consider in greater detail the 
more accurate methods and the instruments employed. Subsequently 
an account will be given of some of the applications of these methods. 

RADIOMETERS 

The word radiometer was first used by Sir William Crookes to describe 
an instrument (p. 401) illustrating the transformation of radiant energy 
into mechanical energy of rotation (1875). It is now often used in a more 
general sense to denote any instrument for the measurement oi radiation. 

1. The Bolometer 

Langley^s bolometer. About the year 1881, the platinum resistance 
thermometer was modified by Langley in America, in order to produce a 
very sensitive instrument for the detection of thermal radiation. A fine 
strip of metal is exposed to the source of radiation by opening a narrow 
slit placed parallel to the strip. The electrical resistance of the metal 
strip changes as its temperature changes, and by means of a Wheatstone 
bridge we can mca.sure this change in resistance. Langley used platinum, 
steel, and palladium in his experiments, but at the present time platinum 
is generally used. Sensitivity was obtained by constructing a grating 
punched from a thin sheet of metal foil, this grid being very similar in 
form to that shown in Fig. 264. The surface was blackened so that it 
might absorb as much radiation as possible. Such an instrument is 
known as a bolometer. 

Langley used two exactly similar platinum grids, which formed two 
arms of the Wheatstone bridge. One of these grids is exposed to the 
radiation, and the other one is shielded by enclosing it in a suitable case. 
By using the grids differentially in this way, any temperature change in 
the room will affect both sides of the bridge equally, and consequently 

the balance of the circuit will not be upset. The exposed grating must 

723 
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be enclosed in a copper-lined chamber in order to secure equable tem- 
perature distribution. 

The bridge is at first balanced when both grids are screened from the 
source of radiation. Then radiation is allowed to fall on one of the grids, 
, and owing to the change in resistance, the Wheatstone network is thrown 
out of balance. This causes a measurable deflection of a sensitive 
galvanometer, and l^anglcy found that with his apparatus he could 
measure changes in temperature as low as io~^®C. 

One advantage of the bolometer is that there is very little time lag, 
because the metal strips are so thin that they take up and part with 
heat almost instantaneously. 

The bolometer of Luinmer and Kurlbaum. In the bolometer con- 
structed by Lumnier and Kurlbaum several improvements are intro- 
duced. Four grids arc used ; one is placed in each arm of the Wheat- 
stone bridge, and the circuit is connected up as shown in PTg. 263. The 



Fig. 263. Electrical Con- 
nections FOR Lummer- 
Kurlbaum Bolometer 


Fig. 264. Grid of 
Lummer-Kurlbaum 
Bolometer 


advantage of this method is twofold : (i) Temperature changes in the 
apparatus are completely compensated, and (2) the effect due to the 
radiation is doubled because the two gratings belonging to opposite arms 
of the bridge are placed immediately behind one another, so that the 
strips of the one cover the gaps of the other. 

The grids are constructed in the shape shown in Fig. 264, and have a 
resistance of about 60 ohms each. The platinum foil is only 0-0005 
mm. in thickness, and it is covered with platinum black, so that it becomes 
an efficient absorber of heat. The whole apparatus, which is shown in 
Fig. 265, is enclosed in a well lagged box. This is provided with dia- 
phragms which cut down the radiation falling on the grids to a parallel 
beam of diameter about i6 mm. An accuracy of about o-oi per cent, 
is claimed for this type of bolometer. 
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Such an instrument has also been employed to detect Hertzian waves 
and in the measurement of dielectric constants. 



Fig. 265. Lummer-Kurlbaum Holomhthr 


2. The Radiomicrometer 

The radiomicrometer of Boys. Professor C. V. Boys, who has shown 

extraordinary skill in the design 
and construction of sensitive 
apparatus, in 1888 turned his 
attention to the problem of 
measuring very small amounts 
of radiation. He devised an 
instrument, which he called the 
radiomicrometer, based on the 
principle of the thermocouple. 

In the thermopile the electro- 
motive force produced (for a 
given difference of temperature 
between the opposite faces of 
the pile) is proportional to the 
number of junctions, but it 
must be remembered that an 
increase in this number is ac- 
companied by a corresponding 
increase in resistance. Boys 
solved the problem of detecting 
the current in a single couple 
and by diminishing the number 
of elements greatly reduced the 
mass of the part to be heated. The radiomicrometer (Fig. 266) contains 
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two elements only, a small bar of antimony and a small bar of bismuth 
placed side by side. The lower ends of these bars are joined to a circular 
disk of thin copper which is blackened so as to absorb radiation falling 
upon it. The upper ends of the bars arc connected by a small loop oi 
fine bare copper wire ; this in turn is attached to the lower end of a very 
fine glass capillary tube which is suspended by means of a fine quartz fibre. 

A very light galvanometer mirror is fastened to the capillary tube. 
The copper loop is in a gap between the poles of a strong magnet NS, but 
the little bars of antimony and bismuth hang below in a space hollowed 
out in a block of soft iron ; they are thus screened from any magnetic 
effect. When radiation falls upon the copper disk through the horizontal 
aperture, the lower junction is heated and consequently an electric current 
travels round the circuit. Since the copper loop is in a magnetic field, 
the suspended system tends to turn about a vertical axis, this tendency 
being opposed by the couple due to the suspending fibre. The arrange- 
ment in fact constitutes a moving-coil galvanometer. The moving part 
is very small, and as the circuit is short the electric resistance is also 
small, and the thermoelectromotive force of a single couple can drive a 
current round the circuit sufficient to cause a measurable deflection. 

The radio-micrometer possesses many advantages. It is very sensitive, 
and is quick in action ; the zero is constant, and does not “ creep 
Further, it is uninfluenced by outside thermal or magnetic effects ; indeed, 
a strong magnet may be moved about quite near to the instrument 
without disturbing it. The sensitivity can be varied at will, and if it is 
desired to use the instrument in spectroscopic work, the radiation may 
be limited by means of a narrow slit without decreasing the sensitivity 
unduly. The sensitivity is so great that the radiation received by the 
mirror of a reflecting telescope of i6 inches aperture from a candle at a 
distance of between two and three miles has been detected by Boys. 

The chief disadvantage of the radiomicrometer lies in the fact that it 
can only be used to receive radiation in a horizontal fixed direction ; in 
this respect it is less convenient than a bolometer. 

3. The Torsion Radiometer 

The torsion radiometer of Nichols. The radiometer or “ light mill ” 
was invented by Sir William Crookes about 1875. A number of vanes 
are mounted so as to be able to turn about a vertical axis, each vane 
having one face polished and one face blackened. When such a light 
mill is exposed to a sufficiently intense source of radiation, the vanes are 
set in rotation and the rate of rotation increases with the intensity of the 
radiation. The theory of the action has been discussed in Chapter XVIII, 
p. 401. The temperature of the blackened face which absorbs radiation 
is raised above the temperature of the polished face, and rotation is due 
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to the ditFerence in the resulting velocity of the gaseous molecules striking 
the faces. E. F. Nichols suspended the vanes by a hne quartz fibre, 
and so constructed what may be called 
a torsion radiometer (Fig. 267). In this 
unproved radiometer we do not get 
continuous rotation of the suspended 
system, but the vanes, Fg, turn 
through a definite angle depending on 
the intensity of the radiation falling 
upon them through the window, CC. 
fhere is in fact a balance between 
two effects, the couple arising from 
the action of radiation being balanced 
by the couple arising from the torsion 
of the fibre, F. By attaching a small 
mirror, M, to the suspended system 
we can measure the angle of deflec- 
tion, using a lamp and scale. 

B“Case of instrument. 

Comparison of different types of in- F-tomon fibre. 

struments. These different instruments . 

, , 1 • , , C window to admit radiation, 

have been comj)ared with one another, 7’ exhausting apparatus. 

and it has been found that when a FiFg 

constant source of radiation is used = window to admit light for scale, 
the torsion radiometer is the most sen- Fig. 267. Torsion Radiometer 
sitive of all, particularly in the infra- of Nichols 

red regions of the spectrum. It .should 

be used, provided that the source of radiation is constant. The radio- 
micrometer of Professor Boys doe.s not reach more than about ‘Jth part 
of the sensitiveness of the bolometer, but Nichols * claims that his 
radiometer is 12 times as sensitive as the radiomicrometer of Boys. 

Great improvements have also been made in the construction of the 
linear thermopile within recent years, and modern thermopiles vie with 
these other instruments in measuring accurately small quantities of 
radiation. 

Two other modern instruments deserve mention : photoelectric cells, 
and selenium cells. In a modem photoelectric cell a surface of sodium 
or caesium is exposed to the radiation, and, in a high vacuum, electrons 
are emitted from the surface. The stream of electrons constitutes an 
electric current, and by employing suitable electric methods the current 
may be measured and serves to give an estimate of the radiation falling 
upon the cell. In the case of the selenium cell, radiation has the effect 
of changing the electrical resistance, and in this apparatus also electrical 
methods are used to detect this change of resistance. These are ex- 



Kature, March 12, 1908. 
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tremcly sensitive methods, especially Avhen valve amplifiers are used to 
magnify the current produced, but both the instruments are selective, 
and arc unsuitable for the measurement of thermal l adiation when the 
wavedength lies in the infra-red region. 

PRESSURE OF RADIATION 

According to the corpuscular theory of light we should expect the 
rapidly moving corpuscles to exert an effect equivalent to a pressure on 
any surface on which light falls. The change in momentum when a 
corpuscle is stopped or reflected may be attributed to a force exerted by 
the body on the corpuscle, and the corresponding reaction on the body is 
a force tending to move it in the opposite direction. The average effect 
due to a large number of corpuscles may be regarded as a pressure on 
the surface. 

Such an action follows not only from the emission theory of light but 
also from Clerk Maxwells electromagnetic' theory, and indeed from 
any form of the undulatory theory. Maxwell calculated the mean 
pressure in strong sunlight as equivalent to 0*4 milligrams per square 
metre on a black surface and twice this amount on a perfect reflector. 
He suggested (i88t) that by allowing the concentrated rays of an electric 
arc lamp to fall on a thin metallic disk, delicately suspended in a vacuum, 
an observable effect might be detected. 

It can be proved by means of the electromagnetic theory that Maxwells 
radiation pressure is closely related to the energy of the radiation, but 
the direct proof is long and somewhat complicated.* A simpler proof 
given by Larmor,t and known as Larmor’s indirect pressure theorem, is 
discussed below. It i.s based on general considerations of the propagation 
of wave motion, and states that the pressure of diffuse radiation falling 
normally on a surface is equal to one-third of the energy density. 

Larmor’s indirect pressure theorem.J Consider a wave train travelling 
along the x-axis from x = oo tox=-oo;its displacement may be written 

^=acos 

where A is the wave-length, t the period, and its velocity c == A/t (see p. 7 1 1). 

Let this wave train meet a perfectly reflecting surface travelling in 
the opposite direction with a velocity u. Then at any time t this surface 
will be in a position given by 

* See, for example, Planck, W armslrahlu'njg^ Part II, Chapter I. English 
translation by Masius, Th^ Theory of Heat Radiation (1914). 

t Larmor, Encyclopedia Brifannica, Vol. 32, Article on Radiation ", 

t This section may be omitted at the first reading. 
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The reflected wave train will have a displacement given by 


f =a'cos 27r 

^ 4-^' =a cos 27r 4- ^4 a' cos 27: 



7^9 


and this equation must hold for all values of x and t. 

The disturbance is perfectly reflected at the surface and consequently 
is completely annulled, for it does not travel into the reflector. Therefore 
when x=^uty ^4^=0* 

a = - a', 


and 


X (x t\ 

ut ct / ut ct\ 

"Ia'" ~\'J’ 


c+u c-u 
“A 

X~~c+u’ 


Thus the reflected wave-length is shortened in this ratio. 

We now proceed to calculate the energy density, that is, the energy per 
unit volume of the incident and reflected wave trains ; let these be 
denoted by and E 2 respectively. 

Consider unit cross-section and unit length of the iruddenl wave ; the 
kinetic energy of this == where p is the density. 


Now 


di 

dt 


- = - ax 


277 . /X t\ 27TC . /X t\ 

r i A "4; = - “ ^ -A- i A ’ 


Since the sum of the potential and kinetic energies is constant, the 
maximum value of this expression, namely 2a^p7T^c^lX^, gives the total 
energy per unit length of the wave of unit cross-section. 

Thus the eneirgy of either wave train is inversely proportional to the 
square of its wave-length, and we have 

^2__P^(C4t/)2 


Now let us introduce the conception of activity (^) defined as energy 
per unit time. 

For the incident wave train, the activity with reference to a point mov- 
ing with the reflecting surface equals the energy per unit time passing the 
point, and we may write 


2R2 


x(c4w). 


A.M.H. 
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In the same way, for the reflected wave train, we have 


Ai E^ c-\-u^ {c-u)^ {c-\-u) 
A^-A^ c-¥u-{c-’ii) 
A^ ~ c~u ’ 




2U 

C-U 


A- 


C+U 

C-U' 


Now, this difference in activity must be equal to the work done per 
second by the advancing reflector against the pressure (P) due to the 
radiation, and this is equal to the pressure multiplied by the velocity, 

A^- Ay=P XU. 

Equating these two values for 


c-u ^ 


We must now turn this into an expression in terms of the energies. 


Since 


E 


■ E ^ 2(^4 

1 ^(c-'w)V"’ {c- 


2 (c^ + u^) 


remembering that A^ =-fc\ x (c + w), we may write 




2 (c^ + U^) A 




(c - v)'^ C + U 

2 (c^ + U^) ^ (c - u) 
(c - 


X ' X P 

2(c + u) 


C^ + U^ 

''c^~u^ ' 


We have thus found a relation between P and E^+E^. 

If u is very small compared with c, this expression reduces to 

P — Ey^+E^y 

and therefore the pressure on the reflector is equal to the total energy per 
unit volume of both the incident and reflected waves. 

If now we consider a cube filled with diffuse radiation from an in- 
finitesimal speck of matter so that the energy density is P, then (on analogy 
with the theory of molecular pressure given in Chapter XIV in connection 
with the Kinetic Theory of Gases) the pressure due to the radiation 
incident in all directions and exerted normally on any one face of the cube 
will be given by 


P^\E. 
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Experimental investigations of Lebedew and Nichols and Hull on the 
pressure of radiation. Many attempts were made to detect the pressure 
due to light falling on a material body, but for a long period the effect 
could not be disentangled from the “ radiometric action due to the 
reaction of gas molecules. 

The first successful attempt was made in 1900 by Lebedew of Moscow, 
and shortly afterwards an independent investigation by Nichols and Hull 
gave more reliable results. 

Lebedew to a considerable extent eliminated the radiometric action 
by using a large bulb with high exhaustion and by excluding rays capable 
of heating the walls of the tube (Fig. 268). 

The radiometer vanes were constructed of 
very thin metal foil, attached to a thin glass 
rod Ry which was suspended by a fine glass 
fibre F. were two platinum disks o*i 

mm. thick, and P^2p2 two similar disks of 
thickness 0-02 mm. The disks on the left of 
the diagram {PyP>^ were polished on both 
sides so as to reflect all radiation falling on 
them, while those on the right (P/7^2') 
blackened on both sides so that they would 
act as good absorbers. A mirror M was 
attached to the glass rod so that the deflection 
could be measured. 

The apparatus by means of which Nichols j^ig. 268. Apparatus of 
and Hull investigated the pressure of light Lebedew for demonstrat- 

, . • 1 1 • 1 ING the I^REbbURE OF RaDI- 

was arranged as a torsion balance, in such a 
way that the disturbing actions could in large 

measure be reversed.* The ballistic method was used on account of 
the fact that the light pressure acts instantaneously, whereas the gas 
pressure effect takes some seconds to reach a maximum. By suitably 
adjusting the pressure of the air in the chamber the gas action was 
reduced to a minimum. 

These experiments provided a quantitative verification of the prediction 
of Maxwell that the pressure in dynes per sq. cm, is equal to the energy 
in ergs contained in unit volume (i c.c.) of the radiation. 

PYROMETERS DEPENDING ON THE EMISSION OP RADIATION 

The temperature of a luminous body can be roughly estimated from 
its colour, and the colour is independent of the material of which the 

* Nichols and Hull. Proc. Amer, Acad,, Vol. 38 (1903) ; see aUo R. W. Wood, 
Physical Optica (Macmillan). 
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hot body is composed. Table 51 shows the relationship between the 
temperature of a furnace and the colour of the light emitted. 


TABLE 51 

Relation of Colour to Temperature 


Colour 

Approximate 
temperature m ° C. 

Red (just visible) - 

500 

Dull red 

700 

Cherry red - 

900 

Orange - 

1 100 

White - - 

1300 

Dazzling white 

1500 


These figures must be regarded as approximate, but, as we shall see 
below, it is possible to obtain accurate comparisons by heating a platinum 
wire and comparing the colour of the wire (the temperature of which is 
found by measurement of its resistance) with the colour of the light from 
the furnace. 

In the measurement of high temperatures a study of the radiation 
emitted provides more than one method for making exact determinations. 
We may examine the total radiation emitted, including the whole range 
of wave-lengths, or alternatively wc may pay attention to the colour 
of the radiation. Thus radiation pyrometry includes two types of 
instruments which may be called total radiation pyrometers and optical 
pyrometers. 

I. Total Radiation Pyrometers 

Let E be the energy of the total radiation, that is to say, radiation of 
all wave-lengths, emitted by a black body at absolute temperature T. 

Black body radiation. Since we shall have occasion to refer to the 
term frequently in this and the following sections, we may state again 
that a full radiator, or a black body, is one that will completely absorb 
all the radiation, of whatever wave-length, falling on it. It will neither 
transmit nor reflect any of the incident radiation. No known substance 
possesses strictly this property — untreated carbon is probably the nearest 
approach that can be found to it — ^but Kirchhoff, about the year 1858, 
showed that a hollow cavity having its walls at a uniform temperature 
possesses the properties of a “ black body The radiation emitted 
from a small hole in such a body may be termed black body radiation. 
It will depend only upon the temperature of the enclosure^ and not at all 
on the substances of which it is composed, or which may be inside it. 
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For a black body, Stefan^s law (see p. 451) states xhditEazT^. This 
law has been verified experimentally by Lummer and Prin^i^sheim up 
to 1300° C., and by Mendenhall and Forsythe at 1063° C. and 1549" C., 
the melting points of gold and palladium respectively. The experi- 
mental details of this verification will be described in the next chapter 
(pp. 746-747) ; this section will deal only with the application of such 
methods to the measurement of high temperatures. 

Fery^s total radiation pyrometer. A standard form of total radiation 
pyrometer, designed by Fery, is illustrated in Fig. 269 (a). The radiation 



Fig. 269. Fury’s Total Radiation Pyromp:tek 


from the source is received across A A, and, by means of a concave mirror 
C silvered on its front surface, is focused on one of the junctions of a 
thermocouple N. N is then said to be the hot junction. The cold junc- 
tion is shielded from the direct radiation by means of a tongue and a box 
M. The leads from the thermocouple are joined to a millivoltmeter, and 
the electromotive force developed is thus determined. It is important to 
ensure that all the heat rays entering the instrument shall be accurately 
focused on to the hot junction. In order to effect this the concave mirror 
is mounted on a rack and pinion device which can be suitably adjusted. 
Two semicircular mirrors inclined to one another at an angle of 5° to 10° 
are mounted on the shield M, and an opening of aliout 1*5 mm. at the 
centre of the mirrors forms a diaphragm through which the radiation 
passes on to the hot junction. The furnace is viewed through the eye- 
piece E, and unless the concave mirror is accurately focused on the 
thermocouple, the image will appear distorted on account of the inclined 
mirrors. This is shown in the insert diagram (b). When the apparatus 
is correctly adjusted, the image will appear as in (c). 
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If the diaphragm in M is completely filled with the radiation from the 
source, the reading of the pyrometer is independent of its distance from 
the furnace. This result can easily be deduced theoretically. Let the 
distance between the instrument and the furnace be doubled. Then the 
total amount of heat received by the concave mirror is reduced to oiu - 
fourth. But at the same time the area which the image covers is also 
reduced to one-fourth. Consequently the actual heat intensity of the 
image measured by the apparatus remains constant, and the reading of 
the milli voltmeter is unchanged. 

In actual practice the relation between the electromotive force of the 
thermocouple (F) and temperature is V ^a(T^ where T and are 

the absolute temperatures of the source, and the receiver M, a and h are 
constants depending upon the actual instrument, and 6, which theoreti- 
cally should equal 4*0, is found to vary between the limits 3*8 and 4*2. 
The principal reasons which cause b to vary may be summarised as 
follows : * 

(1) The electromotive force produced by the thermocouple is not strictly 
proportional to the temperature difference between the hot and cold 
junctions. 

(2) Stray reflections from the shielding box M introduce errors. 

(3) The conduction of heat along the wires of the thermocouple causes 
a slight rise in temperature at the cold junction. 

(4) The rate of heat loss from the hot junction is not strictly pro- 
portional to the temperature excess. 

(5) T'he readings of the millivoltmeter are liable to various errors. 

If the temperature of the source is very great, 2\ may be neglected in 
comparison with T. 

Other types of radiation pyrometers. Fery introduced a modification 
of his mirror pyrometer with a view to making it more robust and more 
suitable to works conditions. In this form of the instrument the thermo- 
couple is replaced by a bimetallic spring spiral to which is attached an 
aluminium pointer which moves over a scale graduated directly in degrees. 
The spiral is of a similar construction to that used in the Dekhotinsky 
thermoregulator, described in Chapter IV, p. 117, in connection with 
thermostats. The radiation is concentrated on the spiral by means of the 
concave mirror, and the resulting rise in temperature causes the expansion 
which is indicated by the movement of the pointer. 

Whipple has designed a fixed focus pyrometer which consists of a closed 
tube of fire clay. This is inserted into the furnace or molten metal, the 

• Further details are given in Diet, App. Phys., Vol. I, pp. 663-677, in the 
article on “ Total Radiation Pyrometry ** by E. Griffiths. Reference may also 
be made to Methods of Measuring Temperature (Griffin, 1925), a bock by the same 
author. 
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temperature of which is to be found, and the radiation from the hot end 
is then focused on a minute thermocouple. 

In the Foster instrument, the receiving disk on the thermocouple and 
the front diaphragm of the pyrometer are located at the conjugate foci 
of the mirror. In the Thawing type the concave mirror is replaced by 
a cone. The disadvantage of these last two types is that they can only 
be used with fairly large sources. 


Modification for the measurement of very high temperatures, using a 
rotating sectored disk. If we wish to use a pyrometer to measure tempera- 
tures above that for which it is normally calibrated, we can do so by 
interposing between the hot body and the thermocouple a rotating 
sectored disk. The object of this disk is to cut down the incident radiation 
by a definite known fraction. If the sector subtends an angle 6 at the 
centre of the disk, then the fraction of the energy which is transmitted is 


denote this transmission ratio by B. Let X equal the 

galvanometer deflection. The pyrometer receives radiation from a black 
body whose absolute temperature is when the aperture is clear and 
the disk is not employed. Let this same deifection X be observed, when 
the black body is at temperature and the rotating disk is interposed. 

Then, in the first case, A" where k is some constant, 


and, in the second case, 
Thus 


or 


X-=kRT^\ 




RT.,\ 

3 . 


The above theory has been verified by Mendenhall and Forsythe in 
the case of two definitely known temperatures, and has been found to hold 
within the limits of experimental error. I’hc two temperatures taken 
were the melting point of gold (1336° K.) and the melting point of 
palladium (1822*^ K.). The aperture in the sector was cut in the ratio 

\ and the deflection was found to be the same at the melting 
' 1822/ 

point of gold without the use of the disk, and at the melting point of the 
palladium when the disk was employed. 


2. Optical Pyrometers 

Optical pyrometers are simple in construction, and depend upon the 
comparison between the intensity of radiation of a certain colour emitted 
by a hot body with the intensity of radiation of the same colour emitted 
from another body which is at a known temperature. 

Total radiation pyrometers are concerned with the full radiation 
emitted from a black body, that is to say, they take into account radiation 
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of all wave-lengths. Optical pyrometers, or spectral pyrometers as they 
are sometimes called, deal with radiation of one wave-length only, and 
the intensity of the radiation emitted from a black body in a small width 
of the spectium lying between A and A-t-tZA is compared with the intensity 
of emission of the same colour from a standard lamp. 

Wien^s distribution law, is used in order to obtain the 

relationship between the energy of emission E and the absolute tem- 
perature T for any given wave-length A, q and Cg being empirical 
constants. The derivation of this law, and a description of its experi- 
mental verification will be given in the following chapter (p. 746). For 
the present it must suffice to regard the law as being a true represen- 
tation of the facts. 

We will confine ourselves to monochromatic radiation of wave-length A. 

Let E^ - intensity of emission from the black body at a temperature Tj, 
and let E2 = intensity of emission from the standard lamp at a temperature 

T,. 

Then Ey—c^X^^e 

-A. 

and .£72 = ® 

It follows that log ( 1 ^) • 

We shall use this equation below, when we are considering the theory 
of the Wanner pyrometer. 

The two best knowm methods of comparing the intensities of two sources 
of light may be described as follows : 

1. The intensity of the standard light is varied by a known amount 

until it is equal to the intensity of the source. Pyrometers based 
on this method are said to be of the disappeaxing ffiament type. 

2. The standard light is kept constant, and the light from the source 

is varied by means of a polarising device within the instrument 
itself. Such pyrometers are said to be of the polarising type. 

I. Disappearing filament type. This type of pyrometer was originally 
devised by Morse in America, about the year 1900. It has more recently 
been modified and improved by Holborn and Kurlbaum, and by Menden- 
hall and Forsythe. A modern form of the apparatus is represented 
diagrammatically in Fig. 270. In this instrument we match the bright- 
ness of an electric lamp filament (F) against that of the hot body (fl) 
whose temperature we desire to know. The temperature of the filament 
is calculated from the knowledge of the current which passes through it 
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from the battery B, This current is measured by an ammeter A, 
A rheostat R is also included in the heating circuit, and consequently 
the temperature and corresponding brightness of the filament can he 
varied at will. The apparatus is so arranged that the light from the hot 
body is focused on the filament by means of the lens L, This is then 
viewed by means of an eyepiece E, which is focused so that both fila- 
ment and furnace appear in the same plane. If the current through tlie 
filament is too strong, the filament will aj)pear bright against the back- 
ground of the light from the furnace ; if the current is too weak it will 
appear dark. The rheostat is adjusted until the filament disappears. 
In this case the temperature of the filament will be equal to that of the 
furnace, which can thus be calculated. It is ('ustomary to observe both 
furnace and the filament through a piece of red glass R, which is inserted 



Fig. 270. Disappearing Filament Pyrometer 

in the eyepiece. This is done in order that monoc hromatic radiation may 
be obtained, and so that colour differences at high temperatures will not 
render the matching of the intensities more difficult. 

The relationship between the current (/) and the absolute temperature 
{T) may be expressed by the formula I — a i-bT -^cT^ to a sufficient degree 
of accuracy. The constants a, b and c may be determined for any given 
instrument by calibrating it against known temperatures, such as the 
melting points of different metals. The normal range of temperature 
which can be measured with this type of instrument is from 600° C. to 
1500^ C. Above 1600° C., the comparison lamp cannot be used without 
rapid deterioration. The pyrometer can be adapted for use as high as 
2700® C. if a rotating sector is employed to cut out a known fraction 
of the radiation, as described in the section on radiation pyrometry. 
The disappearing filament pyrometer is essentially a telescope, and the 
object whose temperature is desired can easily be selected out of others 
in the surroundings. Nowadays such instruments are always employed 
in work of the highest precision, as their simplicity renders possible a high 
degree of accuracy in their mechanical construction. 
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2. Polarising type. This instrument was first constructed by Wanner 
in 190 tj and is shown in Fig. 271. Light from the two sources which 



are to be compared enters the instrument through the two slits V and W, 
The light from the furnace passes directly through V ; the light from the 
standard lamp A illuminates the matt surface of the right angled prism P, 
where it suffers total internal reflection and then passes through W, The 
two beams are each made parallel by means of an achromatic lens L ; 
they then pass through the Rochon prism and each beam is thus split 
up into components polarised at right angles, i? is a biprism placed in 
contact with a second achromatic lens which focuses the two beams on 
the slit D. The hi prism is used in order to produce deviation in the 
beams of such an amount that an image from each of the two sources is 
brought into juxtaposition. Since the biprism splits each image up into 
two, the total number of images has now reached eight. The two images 
in juxtaposition are polarised at right angles, and appear through the eye- 
piece C as semicircular patches uniformly illuminated. The remaining 
six are not needed and arc screened out. The Nicol prism N is attached 
to the eyepiece in such a way that it can be rotated about the optical axis, 
and its position can be observed by means of an attached pointer. 

If the two beams are of equal intensity, and if the plane of polarisation 
of the Nicol pri.sm makes an angle of 45° with the direction of polarisation 
of either beam, then in looking through the eyepiece the field would 
appear to be uniformly illuminated, with a diametrical line across the 
place where the two fields come in contact. If N is now rotated in either 
direction the illumination will no longer remain uniform ; the intensity 
of one of the beams will be increased and that of the other decreased. 
If, however, the beams arc originally of unequal intensity, it will be 
possible to find one position of the Nicol prism between o® and 90® where 
the field will appear uniform when viewed through the eyepiece. 

The theory of this instrument is as follows : 

Let and be the intensities of two plane polarised beams of 
radiation matching a beam of constant intensity, such as that from an 
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electric lamp, at angles and when observed through a Nicol prism. 
Then, as may be shown by reference to any standard text-book on ()])tics, 

tan‘^ 

E^ tan“(^2 

If we insert a direct vision prism, or a piece of suitable red glass in the , 
apparatus, we can confine ourselves to monochromatic radiation, and can 
apply Wien’s distribution law (page 736). 


V 


In this c««, log (;,^) - _ log (“o: 

Thus we may write 

2 (log tan .^1 - log tan t^,) , 

which gives us a relation between and T of the form 


log tan = a + 


h 

7 ” 


where a and h are constants. 


These constants can be determined for any given instrument by cali- 
brating it against a black body radiator at various known temperatures 
which arc measured by means of a standardised thermo('ouple. 

The polarising pyrometer has a normal range of tem])erature from 
700° to 1400*^ C. Below 700'^ the light transmitted is too feeble to 
make accurate observations. The instrument is (‘ssentially a photometer, 
and it is legitimate to extrapolate the scale on the basis of Wien’s law. It 
is possible to extend the readings of the apparatus by inserting absorption 
glasses of appropriate density between tlie sounn* and the pyrometer. 
With one glass interposed, the scale will read from 900° to 2000° C., 
with two glasses, from 1200'’ to 2500° and wa'lh three glasses, from 
1400° to 4000° C. This is sufficient for all eventualities, because 4000^^ 
— the temperature of the electric arc —is the highest known terrestrial 
temperature. 

To ensure that the temperature scale may be independent of any 
variation in the comparison electric lamp, this lamj) must be checked 
from time to time against a standard amyl acetate lamp. 


QUESTIONS 
CHAITER XXXVII 

1 . Discuss methods of detecting radiant heat. (E.U., Inter. Hons.) 

2 . Describe a sensitive and accurate instrument for measuring very small 
quantities of thermal radiation. 

What is meant by the “ full radiation ” corresponding to a particular tempera- 
ture, and how can it be realised experimentally ^ 

3 . Describe how the platinum resistance thermometer and the thermo- 
electric thermometer have been modified to provide means for the accurate 
measurement of thermal radiation. 
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4 . State Stefan's law of radiation, and explain how it may be experimentally 
verified. 

Calculate the maximum net rate of loss of heat by radiation from a sphere of 
lo cm. radius at a temperature of 200° C. when the surroundings are at a tem- 
perature of Jo° C., if Stefan's constant is 5*7 x io“® erg cm."^ sec.~^ deg.-"”*. 

(L.U., B.Sc.) 

5 . Give a physical explanation of the pressure exerted by radiation on matter 
on which it is incident, and describe in detail the experiment of Nichols and Hull 
on the measurement of this pressure. 

It is estimated that, were it not for absorption m the atmosphere, the radiation 
received from the sun would amount to about 2 calories per sq. cm. per minute. 
Calculate the pressure this radiation would exert on a perfectly absorbing surface 
on which it fell normally. (E.U., M.A. Hons.) 

6. Describe in detail an optical pyrometer or any other arrangement which 

may be used for the measurement of very high temperatures. (St. A. U.) 

7 . What is meant by the phrase total radiation ? Mention the two chief types 
of total radiation pyrometers, and describe in detail one such instrument. 

8. Explain how the colour of radiation may be used to determine the tempera- 
ture of the source. Describe one form of Optical Pyrometer. 

9 . llcscribe the principles and methods of the measurement of temperatures 

in the neighbourhood of 2000® C. (L.IJ., Spec. B.Sc.) 

10 . Prove Larmor’s theorem which states that the normal pressure of diffuse 
radiation falling m all directions on a surface is equal to one-third of the energy 
density. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE LAWS OF RADIATION 

In Chapters XVIII and XX we considered the radiation of heat from an 
elementary standpoint, and in Chapter XXXVII we described various 
methods of measuring high temperatures, using total radiation or optical 
pyrometers. Now we must discuss the fundamental laws of radiation 
upon which such measurements depend. First of all, we shall derive 
these laws theoretically from a consideration of thermodynamics, and 
afterwards proceed to a description of their experimental verification. 
'J’he three principal laws are Stefan’s Fourth Power Law, and two other 
laws derived from it by Wien, known as Wien’s Displacement Law, and 
Wien’s Distribution Law, respectively. 

SUMMARY OF THE RADIATION LAWS 

Stefan’s law was first derived empirically from some observations on 
Tyndall’s experiments on the radiation from platinum wire when heated 
to different known temperatures. Afterwards in 1884, Roltzmann 
deduced it theoretically from the principles of thermodynamics ; it is 
sometimes known as the Stcfan-Boltzmann law. 

The law states that the energy of all wave-lengths passing in mii 
lime in the form of radiation from a uniformly heated enclosure at 
absolute temperature T-^ to another body at absolute temperature Tq is 
proportional to the fourth powers of their absolute temperatures, or 

where <t is a constant, known as Stefan’s Constant. Note that E^ is the 
rate of transfer of energy per unit area. 

Stefan’s law has been verified experimentally by Lummer and Pring- 
sheim for black body radiation. Methods for determining the value of a 
are given below (p. 750). 

Wien’s displacement law was put forward in 1896, and may con- 
veniently be written in either of the forms 

A„ 7 ’=const. (say), 

E„T~^ = const. B (say), 

741 


or 
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where is the wave-length for which the energy is a maximum, the 
maximum value of the energy density, and T the absolute temperature. 

Wien’s distribution law shows the distribution of the energy among 
the different wave-lengths of the spectrum, and may be written 

E, = CX-^f(Xn 

where E;^ is energy emitted in the range of wave-lengths between X and 
A-f-r/A, (y is a constant, and f(XT) is a function which cannot be further 
determined by purely thermodynamical reasoning. Various attempts to 
evaluate this unknown function have been made; these will be con- 
sidered later. 

We shall now give the theoretical proofs of these three laws. 

THEORETICAL DISCUSSION 

Stefan’s law. The proof given below, which is due to Boltzmann, 
depends upon a knowledge of Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory of light. 
According to this theory when light falls perpendicularly upon a perfectly 
reflecting plane surface, it exerts a pressure p on the surface equal to 
the energy density E of the radiation. If, however, instead of a parallel 
beam, the light is diffuse and is incident in all directions, then the pressure 
is equal to one-third of the density of the energy, and p = \E, This is 
analogous to the pressure of a gas, and has already been discussed 
on p. 728. If, then, a reflecting surface be moved against incident 
radiation, work must be done. 

Let us consider a cylinder A BCD of unit cross-section with perfectly 
reflecting walls, and provided with a perfectly reflecting piston P. We 
assume that the sides of the enclosure are also perfectly reflecting, so 
that no heat transference will take place between the radiation and the 
walls. We can consequently ignore the thermal capacity of the latter. We 
assume that the enclosure is filled with radiation at a uniform temperature 
Ty due to an infinitesimal amount of matter whose heat energy may be 
neglected. 

Now let us suppose that a small quantity of heat dQ flows into the 
enclosure from outside, and at the same time the volume is allowed to 
change from v to v + dv. The temperature T, and consequently the 
energy density A', also changes by an infinitesimal amount. The change 
is assumed to be reversible, but is neither isothermal nor adiabatic. 

The thermodynamic equation of work becomes 

dQ^dU^dA, 

where U and A are the internal energy, and external work respectively. 

Since E is the energy density, or energy of radiation per unit volume, 
we have V = Ev, 
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Let p be the pressure (force per unit area) exerted on the piston by 
the radiation inside the enclosure. 'I'lien dA p dr. 

Now we have already seen that for difl'use radiation the pressure per 
unit area is equal to one-third of the energy per unit volume, so we may 
write p = ^E. 

Therefore the equation dQ = dV + dA 

beeomes dQ=^d (Ev) + IE dv=^v dE -y ^E dv. 

If S is the entropy of the radiation, then 


dS^ 


dQ 


IdE-^ldv. 


Now dS must be a perfect differential, 

. . dS = - dE f * - dv. 
dE dv 

Therefore, comparing the two last equations, vv(' have 

dE _v dS 4E 

dE 

Applying the condition for a perfect differential (p. 649) wc find 


d (v\_4 d (E\ 

dv^TJ ' ^dE\T) 


Now T is independent of c, and is a function of E only, 
. I ^ ‘ ^ ( T — E • 


,C T 


E dr 

BE. 


4EdT I 

dr dE 
T '" E' 

On integration, log E ^ 4 lf>g T + ( onst. ; 

. E-aT\ 

where a is a constant called the total radiation density constant. 

As we have already seen, this law is only strictly valid for the trans- 
ference of heat between “ black ” bodies, and we may enunciate the 
formal definition of the Stefan- Boltzmann law as follows : 

If a black body at absolute temperature be surrounded by another black 
body at absolute temperature Tq, the amount of energy E,. lost per second per 
unit area of the former is rm a m a\ 

— 1 — J 0 /• 
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Wien’s displacement law. Now let us consider an adiabatic expan- 
sion ; as in the previous case, the thermodynamic equation for any 
expansion is ^d(Ev) + IE dv. 

If the expansion is adiabatic, then dQ-o, and 
iE dv + v dE 
4 dv dE 

- 3 

On integration, | log v + log E ~ const. ; 

*. v^E = const. —v^T^a; 

1 _ 

\ = const. 

We must now find the change in wave-length suffered by a ray reflected 
at a surface moving with a velocity a. 

Consider the state of affairs indicated in Fig. 272 (a). 



ia) (h) 

Fig. 272. Derivation of Wien’s Displacement Law 

Let OA be the incident ray falling on the mirror AX, and let B be 
the angle of incidence. A particular wave-crest strikes the mirror at A 
and is reflected to G, Let AC-X, the wave-length, so that the first 
wave-crest has reached C when the next is at In the meantime the 
mirror has moved a distance AM or ur, where t is the period of the 
wave-motion. The path followed by the second wavc-crest is ABD, 
which is equal to A'D or A'N ^ ND. Hence the increase of wave-length 
8A is A'N, so that we get 

BX=^AA' cos B^2Ur cos 6 . 

Now the time t is (to the first order) = A/c, where c is the velocity of 

* This assumes that the time taken by the wave to travel over AC and the 
mirror to recede from A to Af is the same, neglecting the time taken by the 
second wave to traverse A B, which is a very small time-interval. 
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This is the change of wave-length due to one> reflection at the moving 
surface. 

Consider a sphere of radius expanding uniformly with a velocity u 
(Fig. 272 (&)). 

Then, at any time we have r^rQ-{^ut\ 

8r==i^8L 

If a ray (not shown in the diagram) strikes the surface of the sphere 
and is reflected in the direction MK^ making an angle 6 with the normal, 
then the distance it travels before suffering another reflection is 

2r cos 6. 

. , , . ^ . MK 2r cos 9 

The time between each successive reflection = — - — . 


Hence the number of reflections in time that is, while the radius 

increases by 8r ^ ^ Sr 

J ^ 

2rcosu 2UCOSU r 

I'he change of wave-length in time 8/, and corresponding to Sr, is 
2 Aucos^ c Sr 

3^ = X . X 

c 2U COS 9 r 

• where Sv is the change in volume v, 

* A r 3 V ' 

On integration, log A = -J log r ; or A ; 

and, combining this with the above equation — const., we obtain the 
relation A!r = const. 


This equation, which is the usual statement of Wien's displacement 
law, expresses the fact that if radiation of a particular wave-length whose 
intensity corresponds to a particular temperature is adiabatically altered 
to another wave-length, then the tem- 


perature changes in the inverse ratio. 

Wien’s distribution law. From the 
two last theorems we can now establish 
a relation for the distribution of energy 
in the spectrum. 

Consider the energy in a small strip, 
between the wave-lengths A and A + dA 
(Fig. 273). 

It is obvious that the energy of the 



strip, must be some function of 

the temperature and also of the constant . Also the function of 
T must be proportional to 

Hence we may write L\dA ^aT^f(AT)d{AT). [a is a constant.] 
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Now, since we may regard the temperature as constant for the small 
strip, we may write the last differential in the form T dX. 

/. E^dX^hT^f(XT)dX] 

E const, (XT). [6 is a constant.] 

We have already shown that A^r = const., and consequently we may 
write 

Ex = CA-V {XT). [C is a constant.] 

This is the most common way of expressing Wien^s distribution law. 

It is not possible to determine the form of the function /(AT) by purely 
thermodynamic reasoning, but by making certain arbitrary assumptions 
concerning the radiation emitted by the gaseous molecules, Wien was 
able to establish a relationship of the form 

Ex^c^X-^e^^T^ 

where and Cg are constants. 

In this equation E = o, for A = o and A = 00 , and we obtain a maximum 
value for E, agreeing with experimental observations. But, if T — oc^ 
E is still finite, and Lord Rayleigh has pointed out that this is unlikely 
to be true. Rayleigh’s own formula, and that proposed by Planck using 
the Quantum I'heory, are discussed later on p. 762. 

EXPERIMENTAL VERIFICATION OP THE LAWS OF 
RADIATION 

Lummer and Pringsheim’s experiments on Stefan’s law. In 1897, 
Lummer and Pringshcim undertook some preliminary experiments in 
order to verify Stefan’s law. Their apparatus is illustrated in Fig. 274. 



Fig. 274. Lummer and Pringsheim's Apparatus for the Verification 

OF Stefan’s Law 
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A and B are vessels coated inside with platinum black, and arc healed 
up to known temperatures to be used as the sources of radiation. A is 
surrounded by a bath of boiling water, and i? by a bath of nitre which 
could be kept at a known temperature. Water baths were provided at 
the opening of jB, and also at the diaphragm q, and movable shutter r ; 
these could be accurately kept at a known temperature corresponding to 
Tq in the equation. 

In making an observation the shutter r was raised, thus allowing the 
energy to fall on the surface of the Lummer-Kurlbaum bolometer Oy 
which was used to measure the radiant energy. The resulting deflection 
of the galvanometer was observed. 

The nitre bath was used with the vessel B between 200° and 600^ C., 
but above that temperature an iron cylinder heated by a gas furnace 
was employed up to 1300° C. The vessel A was simply used as 
a standard of reference in both series of ex[)eriments. In order 
to show that the deflection was proj)ortional to the energy of the 
incident radiation, readings were taken with the bolometer at different 
distances from the black body. It was found that the inverse square 
law was satisfied. 

When the temperature of the black body was varied, and mea- 
sured directly, it was found that Stefan’s law held, and that the total 
radiation was proportional to the fourth power of the absolute tem- 
perature. 

Luimner and Pringsheim’s experiments on Wien’s law. Two years 
later, in 1899, Lummer and Pringsheim modified their apparatus in 
order to determine the distribution of energy in the .spectrum of a 
“ full radiator ” or black body ”. At first they employed for the 
source of radiation the various types of uniformly heated enclosures, 
already described above, in connection with their experiments on 
Stefan’s law, but later they used an electrically heated carbon tube. 
This is described fully in the next section, which deals with their 
final and extremely accurate experiments. Th(j spectrum of the full 
radiation was produced by refraction through a fluor-spar prism, 
fluor-spar being very transparent to the infra-red radiations. It was 
necessary to apply corrections in order to convert the prismatic to the 
normal energy curves, and for this purpose the known dispersion 
curve of fluor-spar was employed. The distribution of energy was 
measured by means of a linear bolometer (see p. 749)) which was 
enclosed in an air-tight case in order to diminish the absorption effects 
due to water vapour and carbon dioxide. The image of the slit was 
focused on the bolometer by means of a concave mirror, as a glass lens 
would have caused absorption effects. 
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The distribution curves obtained in this way are shown in Fig. 275 for 
temperatures of the black body ranging from 700° to 1600° C. Thr 

ordinates represent emissive power.s 
{B) or intensities of radiation, and 
the abscissae are wave-lengths (A) 

I between 6/x and the beginning of tlio 

‘• 3 ®- / \ visible spectrum. Strictly speaking 

I \ the ordinate B;^ is the energy per 

r®^®\ unit range of wave-length. 

110 / \ From these curves it is possible 

/ \ to obtain the values of B^ and the 

I \ corresponding for any given value 

00 \ of Tj and it is found that both the 

I \ displacement and distribution laws of 

®°' I \ Wien are valid within the limits of 

^ \ experimental error. Further, the total 

/ ^ \ radiation B at any absolute tem- 

eo' / \ \ perature T is represented by the 

/ \ \ area enclosed between the corre- 

/ \ \ spending curve and the :r-axis. The 

/ \ \ value of this area is found to vary 

I \\ as T\ thus demonstrating the truth 

/ / Stefan^s law. 

20. / o Nv Lummer and Pringsheim’s experi- 

/ ments on the measurement of high 

temperatures. In 1903, Lummer and 
\ Pringsheim made a still more accurate 
^ ® ^ series of experiments in order to show 

Fig. 275. Distribution of Energy that the radiation laws afford a suit- 
IN THE Spec™ of a Black 

ment of high temperatures. They 
constructed a special radiating chamber in which the conditions of 
“ black body radiation or “ full radiation ’’ were practically fulfilled 
(see Fig. 276). A carbon tube R, carefully made so as to be exactly 
cylindrical in form, was heated electrically, and formed the radiating 
body. The current was conveyed through carbon blocks A at the end 
of the tube, which was supported in metal clamps B through which the 
current also flowed. Plugs and Pg were inserted symmetrically in the 
tube in order to exclude any oxygen, and to keep the tube as air-tight 
as possible. The whole system was surrounded by a series of enclosures, in 
order to keep the carbon from burning. A continuous stream of nitrogen 
preserved the tube from being destroyed by oxidation at the open end P. 
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A special bolometer was designed for these experiments (see p. 724), 
depending upon the change in electrical resistance of strips of platinum 
foil, when exposed to radiation. Four zigzag strips were used, and 
lormed the four arms of a Wheatstone bridge. Two gratings belonging 
to opposite arms of the bridge were placed together, so that the strips 
of one covered the gaps of the other, thus doubling the effect. It 
proved to be an additional advantage to have four strips, for any outside 
temperature change affected them all equally, and consequently there 
was no change in the zero of the galvanometer. 



For the determination of the energy distribution curves, they used a 
linear spectrum bolometer, as in their earlier experiments. A single 
narrow strip of platinum replaced the grating, and thus any required 
spectral line could be isolated. The refracting prism was again made 
of fluor-spar. 

Lummer and Pringsheim also made some experiments on brigtoess 
of different portions of the luminous spectrum, and matched the black 
body radiation against that of a known temperature, using a specially 
designed photometer. 

From all these experiments it was shown that measurement of tem- 
perature by radiation was both practicable and accurate, although it is 
necessary to calibrate all the instruments against the gas scale, by means 
of a resistance or a thermoelectric thermometer. In Lummer and 
Pringsheim’ s experiments the different instruments were calibrated by an 
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electrically heated black body, the temperature of which was measured 
with a standard thermoelement. ' 

ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENT OP RADIATION 

T’he measurement of radiant energy in absolute units is of considerable 
importance. A type of experiment which is the basis of the determin- 
ation of several physical constants, consists in comparing the heating 
effect of radiation with the same heating effect produced electrically. Let 
us consider radiation from a black body B falling on a receiver i?. R may 
be any instrument suitable for measuring radiation, for example, a 
bolometer or a radiomicrometer. In many cases it is possible to produce 
the same effect in R by heating it with an electric current. It is possible 
to determine the value of the energy associated with the flow of the 
current in absolute units. This value can then be equated to the radiant 
energy, the absolute value of which can thus be determined. The 
experimental conditions naturally vary with the actual problem which 
is to be solved, but the general method is of wide application. We 
shall proceed to apply it to two important problems, (i) the determin- 
ation of the constant of total radiation a, sometimes called Stefan's 
Constant, and (2) the determination of the radiation from the sun, or 
the Solar Constant. 

I. Stefan’s constant. We have already seen that the formal statement 
of the Stefan-Boltzmann law is 

where is the radiant energy emitted from the surface of a black body 
per sq. cm. per sec. ; 

is the absolute temperature of the surface ; 
jTq is the absolute temperature of the surroundings receiving the 
radiation. 

This equation defines o-, Stefan’s constant, and we can see at once that, 
in absolute units, it will be expressed in erg cm.“^ sec.“^ 

Many workers have undertaken experiments with a view to determining 
the value of a. In 1916, Coblentz measured the energy of radiation 
coming from a black body consisting of a diaphragmed porcelain tube, 
wound with platinum and heated electrically. The method of observa- 
tion consisted in exposing the receiver to the radiation, and noting the 
deflection in a sensitive galvanometer in a thermoelectric circuit, the hot 
junction of which was on the back of the receiver, and at the same 
temperature. The strip was then heated electrically to give the same 
deflection, and the electrical energy put in could be calculated from the 
values of the current and resistance. Hence the energy of radiation 
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falling on the receiver was known and thus a could be calculated directly 
from Stefan’s law. The range of temperature that Coblentz used was 
800°- 1 1 00° C., and the mean value for a after correction for loss of energy 
due to reflection, and other errors, was found to be 

<7 = 5-72 X 10“^ erg cm.“2 scc.~^ 

Muller, in 1923, used a somewhat similar method, and employed a 
large square plate as a receiver. This in turn radiated to a surfac'e 
bolometer ; the uncertainty in the effective size of the plate was thus 
reduced to a minimum. The value obtained was 

<7 = 5.77 X 10'“^ erg cm.~2 sec. ^ 

A critical discussion on the results obtained by various workers, and 
the different methods employed, has been given by Birge.* He finally 
adopted a most probable value of 

<7 = 5*735 X io~^ erg cm."^ sec.~^ 

2. The solar constant. The sun emits radiant energy in all directions 
by virtue of its temperature. Only a small Iraction of this radiation 
reaches the earth, but this fraction is sufficient to provide the heat and 
light necessary to maintain human, animal, and vegetable life. The 
amount of radiation actually received at any (jne place and time depends 
upon many variable factors, such as the season of the year, the time of 
day, and the amount of absorption due to the earth’s atmosphere. Con- 
sequently in order to obtain a constant value, we must postulate ideal 
conditions. The solar constant is therefore defined as the amount of 
energy which is absorbed per minute by one square centimetre of a per- 
fectly black surface held at right angles to the sun s rays, and placed at 
the mean distance of the earth from the sun in the absence of the atmo- 
sphere. 

Pyroheliometers. Instruments which are used for the measurement 
of the solar constant are known as pyroheliometers. One of the best 
known is the Angstrom pyroheliomcter, which employs the method 
already described of equality of heating due to radiation and due to the 
passage of an electric current The principle is simple, and the essential 
apparatus consists of two thin metal strips, usually made of manganin. 
These are alternately exposed to radiation from the sun. When one 
strip is being heated, the other one is shielded from the radiation, and 
then heated to the same temperature by means of an electric current. 
A pair of copper-constantin thermojunctions are attached to the back of 
the receiving strips, but are insulated from them ; equality of temperature 
is shown by a sensitive galvanometer which is included in the circuit. 

* £irge. Reviews of Modern Physics, Vol. 2 , p. 5^ (^93®)* 
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Another type of apparatus in use at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington is known as the Water-Stir Pyroheliometer. It is illustrated 
in Fig. 277. The radiation is received in the black body chamber A A 


B 



Fig. 277. Water-Stir Pyroheliometer 

which has its rear end of conical shape. This chamber is blackened 
inside and is surrounded by a calorimeter DD containing water which is 
stirred vigorously by the apparatus BB driven by an electric motor. 
C is a diaphragm of known aperture through which the solar radiation is 
admitted. The energy of the radiation is completely absorbed in the 
chamber, and the resulting rise in temperature of the water is measured 
by means of the platinum resistance thermometer FF whose wire is 
wound on an insulating frame round A A. Near E is inserted a mercury 
thermometer. In order to calibrate the apparatus, another experiment 
is made. A known electric current is sent through a manganin 
resistance wire under similar conditions, and the rise in temperature of 
the water is again observed. Thus the heat generated electrically can 
be compared with that received from the solar radiation. 

A similar type of instrument is known as Abbott and Fowlers Water- 
Flow Pyroheliometer. In this case a steady stream of water flows past 
the absorption chamber, and the difference in temperature between the 
incoming and outgoing water is measured. 

The mean value for the solar constant has been found to be 1-937 
calories per sq. cm. per minute, but it is very probable that this 
quantity is not, in reality, constant, and varies with astronomical 
conditions. 

The temperature of the sun. Closely allied to the determination of the 
solar constant is the problem of finding the temperature of the sun. The 
mathematical calculation of this lies outside the scopie of this work, but 
the temperature is now generally assumed to be in the neighbourhood of 
6000^ K. 
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QUESTIONS 

Chapter XXX\']11 

1 . Explain what is meant by “ black body radiation Cbve a brief account 
of its laws, explaining how they have been investigated. (E.U., Inter. Hons.) 

2. Describe how the wave-lengths of the radiations sent out by a heated body 

may be determined. Show by curves how their intensity may vary with the 
temperature of the body. B.Sc.) 

3. What is meant by a black body radiator ? How can it be realised experi- 
mentally ? 

Sketch and describe the energy distribution curves of radiation from a black 
liody at different temperatures, and show how from measurements of the spectral 
energy curve of solar radiation the sun’s temperature may be estimated. 

(L.U., B.Sc.) 

4. Given the distribution of energy in the s]iectrum of the radiation from a full 
radiator, show how it may be found at any other temperature. 

edve the theoretical derivation of the laws upon which the metliod is based. 

(Camb. Bart 11 Tripos.) 

5. Derive the relationships upon which practical r.idialion methods of deter- 

mining high temperatures are based, and indicate how the metliods arc applied 
m practice. (C'amb. Bart II Tripos ) 

6. What do you understand by the term black liody " ^ 

Discuss the relation between the total radiation from such a body and its 
absolute temperature 

t'ompare the rates of loss of heat from a body at looo” ('. and from the same 
body at 500“ C., assuming that it is placed m an enclosure at C, 

7. What is meant by “ full ” or “ black body " radiation > Write an account 
of experiments to determine the distnbulion of energy m the spectrum of such 
radiation, and mention some oi the results obtained. 

8. Prove that diliuse radiation exerts, at anv place* on the w-alls of a cavity 
in which it is confined, a pr(\ssure e(|ual to one-tlurd of its energy density. 

Assuming that when the cavity changes its ^'olunu‘, while retaining its shape, 
the wave-lengths change in the same ratio as the linear dimensions of the cavity, 
show that when diffuse radiation of wave-lengths between A and A -f dX and of 
energy density E}^dX is compressed adiabatically, varies as A"**. 

Hence, assuming the displacement law, A7’ =constant, deduce the formula for 
the distribution of energy in the spectrum 

State the nature of the argument which led to the introduction of the quantum 
theory as an explanation of observed facts of radiation. (L.U , M.A. Hons.) 

9. Describe an accurate method w'hich has been used for the determination 
of Stefan's ConvStant. 

10 . What is meant by the expression a pyrohcliomcier ? Describe one such 
instrument and explain how it has been used to determine the value of the Solar 
Constant. 


2S 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE QUANTUM THEORY OF RADIATION 

THE RADIATION PROBLEM AND PLANCK’S SOLUTION 

The distribution of energy in the spectrum. The quantum theory 
originated in an attempt to account for a startling discrepancy between 
theory and experiment as to the way in which energy is distributed in the 
spectrum of a full radiator or perfectly black body. We may recall the 
result implicit in Prevost’s theory of exchanges that all bodies are con- 
tinually radiating heat, so that a body at an assigned temperature is giving 
out energy in the form of radiation of all wave-lengths or all possible 
frequencies of vibration. To any particular wave-length, A, there corre- 
sponds a definite frequency of vibration, v, in accordance with the relation 

c rA, 

where c is the velocity of light. In theoretical work it is often preferable 
to specify the colour of a ray of light by its frequency rather than its wave- 
length, since the latter depends upon the medium through which the light 
is passing. A very small spectral region with frequency lying between 
the limits v and v-hdi^ corresponds to what would be described in experi- 
mental work as monochromatic radiation. In terms of the wave-length, 
the interval corresponding to dv is given by 

dX=^ dv, 

the negative sign arising from the fact that as v increases A diminishes. 

It is to be noted that we are now concerned only with “ temperature 
radiation ”, in which the supply of radiant energy is derived from the heat 
energy of the hot body, and not with “ luminescence ”, in which the energy 
of radiation is derived from some other source, for example chemical 
action. The laws which govern radiation due to temperature alone have 
been discussed in the previous chapter, but for completeness they will 
be summarised briefly here. 

According to Balfour Stewart and Kirchhoff there is a simple relation 
between the emissive power of any body at a particular temperature and 
its absorptive power. P'or our present purpose the emissive power E 
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may be defined as the intensity of radiation of given wave-length emitted 
at the assigned temperature, and the absorptive power A as the fraction 
of incident radiation absorbed by the body. Then the ratio of the cmis- 
‘.ive power to the absorptive power £!/A is a function only of the tempera- 
ture and the wave-length of the radiation concerned. A body for which 
A = I is said to be perfectly absorbing or “ perfectly black The exact 
implications of this term have been discussed by KirchhofF ; * it need 
only be pointed out that strictly speaking the definition refers 'to rays of 
one definite colour only. If the emissivity of a “ black ” body be denoted 
by we have the general relation 



Let us now consider a number of bodies of various materials enclosed 
in a chamber having walls which are impermeable to heat. Then, no 
matter what may be the initial temperatures of the bodies, in course of time 
a steady state will be reached in which all the bodies will be at the same 
temperature. This is the state of thermodynamic equilibrium in which, 
in accordance with the second law of thermodynamics, the entropy of the 
system has a maximum value. The radiation which now traverses all 
parts of this uniform temj^erature enclosure may be termed equilibrium 
radiation. Since one of the bodies may be regarded as “ black ’ for all kinds 
of radiation, this equilibrium radiation is sometimes called black radiation. 

Suppose a hollow chamber, having a small hole in its side, is main- 
tained at a uniform temperature. Then it is found that the spectrum 
of the radiation issuing from the hole is independent of the material of 
the walls and depends only on their temperature. 

The radiation coming out of the chamber may be called the complete 
or full radiation corresponding to that temperature. If it he assumed 
that a state of thermodynamic equilibrium has been reached inside the 
chamber, the “ full ” radiation may be regarded as at any rate a close 
approximation to “equilibrium” radiation. This method of experi- 
menting with black body radiation is due to Lummer and Wien.f 
The next step is to determine the state of the field inside the uniform 
temperature enclosure. It may be shown J that the radiation field is a 
truly isotropic one, the propagation taking place in the same manner in 
all directions, and that the amount of energy present in unit volume, 
so far as it is due to rays having wave-lengths between the limits A 

and A + A, is o- 

^E,dX. 

c 

* See Planck’s Heat Radiation, § lo (iqm)* 
f Lummer and Wien, Wied. Ann.t Vol. 56 * P* 45t (i^95) 
i See Lorentz, The Theory oj Electrons, § 52 . 
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I'his energy density may also be written in the form 

E^dX=^F{X, T)dX, 

where F is a function of the two variables X and T, and T is the absolute 
temperature of the radiator. 

'Thus by employing the previous relation we may put 


The problem to be solved is the determination of the form of this 
function i\ which determines the distribution of energy in the spectrum 
of a full radiator at any assigned temperature. 


The results of experiment, llie experimental results obtained by 
Lummer and Pringsheim, and confirmed by other investigators, may be 
taken by way of illustration, Tlie spectrum of the full radiation wa^ 
produced by refraction through a prism of fluor-spar, a concave mirror 
being employed to obtain an image of the slit. This image was focused 
on a linear bolometer, which was used to measure the radiant energy. 
The results can best be understood by reference to Fig. 275, where the 
energy is plotted against the wave-length. For a particular temperature 
of the radiator, the curve obtained shows a maximum for some wa\'e- 
length in the infra-red, the general shape of the curve being similar to 
that which represents the distribution of velocities amongst the molecule's 
of a gas in Maxwell’s theory. The energy radiated is found to bo 
extremely small both for very long and for very short waves. As the 
temperature of the radiator is increased, the total amount of energy 
radiated increases in proportion to the fourth power of the absolute 
temperature, in accordance with Stefan’s law, which may be written 


E^dX=aT\ 

Jo 

where a is constant. 

The theoretical proof of Stefan’s empirical law due to Boltzmann, who 
based his work on thermodynamic and electrodynamic principles, has 
already been given on p. 742, Coblentz * and Millikan by independent 

methods find ^ . 

a = 7*63 X 10“^'* erg. cm.-^ degree”^. 


The corresponding value of Stefan’s radiation constant a, which 
represents the total energy radiated (of all wave-lengths) from unit area 
of a full radiator in unit time, is 


or = — = 5-72 X io~®erg cm.~2 sec.“^ deg. C.~^. 

4 

Birge (1930) gives a value cr = 5*735 x lo"® erg cm.-^ sec.”^ deg. C.'^. 
Accompanying this increase in the total radiant energy there is a shift 
in the position of the maximum, which is now more sharply defined, 

* Coblentz, Bureau of Standards, Scientific Papers, Nos. 357, 360 (1920.) 
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towards the region of short wave-lengths. If A,„ denote the value of the 
A-.avc-length corresponding to the energy- maximum, Wien’s law states 

A,„ X eonslant = 6 (say). 

The experiments of Lummer and Pringsheim gave as the value of 
tliis constant 0-2940 cm. deg. Later experiments by Coblentz give 
h -0-2885 cm. deg. 

The results of the classical theory. These experimental results are in 
conflict with the theoretical relation deduced by the application of the 
principle of the equipartition of energy, which is based upon the classical 
dynamical laws. Lord Rayleigh showed that this relation, which will 
be discussed more fully later, requires that the energy distribution should 
be given by E,dX = SnkTX-^dX 

where h is Boltzmann\s constant. This formula shows no trace of a 
maximum in the curve connectin^.^ energy and wave-length, on the 
contrary the energy should increase without limit as the wavedength is 
diminished, and the total energy for all wave-lengths is necessarily 
infinite. 

It has been clearly pointed out by Jeans in his valuable Report on Radia- 
tion and the Quantum Theory"^ that the crucial test of the Newtonian 
mechanics is the phenomenon that the total radiant energy per unit volume 
of ether in temperature-equilibrium with matter is finite, and not infinite. 
Jeans illustrates this by considering a mass of iron coated with a perfectly 
absorbing paint, placed in a uniform temperature enclosure at o° C. 
Each square centimetre of surface emits ergs of radiation per 

second into the ether, and also absorbs 3 x 10"* ergs per second of radiation 
falling on to it from the ether. The energy in the ether is of density 
4 X io~^ ergs per cubic centimetre ; the heat energy in the iron is of the 
order of S x 10® ergs, per c.c., or about 2 x 10^^ times as great. 

Analogies given by Jeans. “ A very little consideration will show that 
this state of things is different from what might be expected by analogy 
from other systems which are known to ol)ey the ordinary dynamical 
laws. Consider, for instance, a tank of wat(,‘r (to represent the ether) 
in which is floated a system of corks (to represent atoms of matter) con- 
nected by light springs or elastics so that they can oscillate relatively to 
one another. Suppose that initially the surface of the water is at rest. 
Let the system of corks be set into violent oscillation and placed on the 
surface of the water. The motion of the c orks will set up waves in the 
water, and these waves will spread all over the surface of the water, 
undergoing reflection when they meet the walls of the tank. We know 
that ultimately the corks will be reduced to rest ; the energy of their 
motion will be transformed first into the energy of waves and ripples on 

* Report of the Physical Society of London, 1914* Second Edition 19^4* 
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the surface of the water, and then, owing to the viscosity of the water, 
into heat energy in the water. A final state in which the corks continue 
to oscillate with extreme vigour while the water has almost no energy 
unthinkable ; we expect a final state in which practically all the energ)^ 
has found its way into the water. 

“ Let us examine another analogy. Let the corks be replaced by 
spherical lead shot, again connected by light springs, and let the system 
be suspended in a closed chamber containing air. After the system of 
shot has been started in violent oscillation let the chamber be closed up. 
The motion of the shot will set up waves in the air, and these will again 
be dissipated by viscosity. A final steady state in which the spheres 
continue to oscillate with high velocities for ever is again unthinkable. 
In point of fact, we know that the final state will be one in which the 
spheres arc all at rest in their positions of equilibrium, or rather, to be 
quite precise, in which they oscillate with the infinitesimally small 
velocities of the Brownian movements appropriate to particles of their 
size ; practically all the energy will have passed from the spheres into 
the surrounding air.” 

The origin of the quantum theory. In his address * on the occasion 
of receiving the Nobel prize for physics Planck describes the way in 
which he was led to the discovery of the quantum. At that period few 
physicists would seem to have appreciated the fundamental importance 
of the unknown relation connecting the energy of radiation with its wave- 
length and temperature. Planck started on Kirchhoff^s idea that if 
he could find the emission and absorption for a single ideal radiating 
substance, the true radiation formula would result. He naturally worked 
on dynamical principles, and inevitably got a result equivalent to no 
result at all, for it led to the impossibilities of Rayleigh’s formula. He 
next turned his attention to the thermodynamical aspect, and this illu- 
strates at its best the groping process, for in fact thermodynamics does not 
contain the answer at all ; and yet this track guided him to the right 
solution. He was led to study a certain thermodynamic function (the 
reciprocal of the second differential of the entropy with regard to the 
energy!), and was struck by the fact that, with Wien’s formula, it was 
proportional to the energy itself — a fiict that is really quite accidental. 
P"or Rayleigh’s formula it was proportional to the square of the energy, 
and Planck was happily inspired to combine the two forms into one. 
The result gave him the true formula. It remained to find a theory to 
account for it.” 

“ In the course of his efforts to get this theory, Planck turned to the 
deeper meaning that is attributed to entropy on the kinetic theory, which 
connects it with probability, and once this was tried it gave the result 

* " Die Enstehung und bisherige Entwickhmg der Quanten theorie ” (Leipzig : 
J. A. Barth, 1920). Summarised in Nature, Vol. 106, p. 508 (1920). 
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more simply than might be expected. For in considerations of proba- 
i)ility one is bound to work with discrete quantities, and not with con- 
tinuous ; and so one must adopt the idea of atoms of energy for the 
calculations, though with the ultimate intention of making them infinitely 
small. But this intention is frustrated, because the formula is obtained 
without going to the limit at all. This was how Planck arrived at his 
theoretical explanation of the radiation formula, and by comparison with 
experiment he was enabled to deduce two universal constants. From 
the first were obtained the earliest really good values for the charge of 
the electron and the associated constants. The second, he confesses, 
perplexed him a good deal, and indeed it would have been surprising if 
it had not. It was the quantum.’' 

We must now consider more in detail the development of the first form 
of Planck’s theory, and it will first be necessary to deal with the relation 
between entropy and probability. 

Entropy and probability. It is now established that matter is not 
divisible without limit but is composed of discrete molecules. In general 
the smallest quantity of matter which can be experimented upon contains 
a vast number of molecules. E'er e.xamj)le, the properties of a gas are 
the properties of an enormous crowd of molecules moving in all directions 
with widely different speeds. Again, in considering radiation in an 
enclosure, we are unable to deal with individual vibrations. Any natural 
state containing a large number of elements not in themselves measurable 
has been called an elemental chaos, and the corresponding distribution 
of elements chaotic. The observed laws of any such state are laws of 
averages— they are statistical relations. The ultimate state of such a 
system is that of maximum probability. The application of this principle 
to gas theory was worked out by Boltzmann (1877)* suggested a con- 
nection between the thermodynamic function known as entropy and the 
probability of the state.* 'Phe significance of the terms temperature and 
entropy is closely connected with the condition of an elemental chaos. 
Thus these terms cannot be applied to a single rigid atom or to a purely 
periodic, perfectly plane wave. In a molecular system any existing 
temperature differences tend to neutralise one another, the system always 
tends towards states of greater entropy. The statement that the entropy 
of the system tends to increase runs parallel to the principle that the 
system tends towards the more probable distribution of the elements. 
So we are led to the following proposition : 

“ The entropy of a physical system in a definite state depends solely 
on the probability of that state.” 

* This conception is discussed in greater detail in Chapter XLIII. 
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Expressed in mathematical form this is equivalent to saying that the 
entropy S is a universal function of the probability W, or 8=== f{W). 

As is shown in Chapter XLIII, p. 816, this functional equation leacLs 
to the result 8 log W. 

The universal constant of integration k is the same for all systems, so 
that if its value be determined for one system it is known for all. The 
result may be tested by applying the equation to the known gas theory, 
and in this way it is found that Boltzmann’s constant k is obtained by 
dividing the gas constant R in the equation for an ideal gas, 

PV = RT, 

by the number of molecules in the mass of gas considered. Thus k may 
be regarded as the gas constant reckoned for a single molecule. 

If R refer to a gram-molecule of gas, and N be Avogadro’s constant, 

k^^RjN. 

Assuming i? = 8*3i5xio’ ergs per gram-molecule per degree C., and 
A" — 6*062 X 10^^ (Millikan), we obtain for k the value 1*372 x io~^® ergs 
per degree. C, 

In thermodynamics an additive constant is left undetermined in the 
expression for the entropy given above. 

Planck draws attention to the fundamental importance of the step by 
which a definite absolute value is assigned to the entropy 8, when it is 
written in the form log W 

“ This step leads necessarily to the hypothesis of quanta, and more- 
over it also leads, as regards radiant heat, to a definite law of distribution 
of energy of black radiation, and as regards heat energy of bodies to 
Nernst’s heat theorem.” 

The quantity W thus defined is always an integer. It may be called 
the thermodynamic probability, to distinguish it from the mathematical 
probability (a proper fraction) to which it is proportional but not equal. 

Planck’s resonator. With a view to simplifying as far as possible the 
nature and arrangement of the systems emitting and absorbing radiation 
Planck selected a system composed of ideal linear oscillators or resonators. 
Each resonator consists of two poles, charged with equal quantities of 
electricity of opposite sign, which may move relatively to one another on 
the fixed axis of the resonator. The centre of mass of each resonator 
is regarded as stationary. The vibration of the resonator entails one 
degree of freedom only. Thus, if the equipartition principle (p. 582) 
were applicable, each resonator would have associated with it kT units 
of energy which would be partly kinetic and partly potential. 

It may assist the imagination to picture Planck’s resonators for the 
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infra-red as electrically charged atoms, and for the ultra-violet as negative 
electrons, but it must be remembered that such atoms or electrons would 
possess three degrees of freedom instead of the single degree of freedom 
of the linear resonator. Each resonator is supposed to possess a definite 
natural frequency of vibration, y. 

The mean energy of a resonator. Planck considers a system of N 
resonators, the total energy of the system being iVU, where tJ represents 
the average energy of an oscillator. In order to determine the probability 
of the condition of the system thus defined, Planck supposes that the 
energy is composed of a finite number (P) of equal elements of energy € 
so that jyjj _ 

Any distribution of the P elements of energy amongst the N resonators 
is called a complexion. T'he number of possible complexions is equal 
to the number of ways in which P balls c ould be shared amongst N urns. 
This question is discussed more fully in Chapter XLIV, and it is found 
that the thermodynamic probability, W, is given by 

(N-^P-i)l 

(N-i)lPl 

When N and P are very large numbers, Stirling’s approximate formula 
27Tn may be applied, and the expression for the probability 
assumes the form If - (A' + P)iv^+F pp 

The entropy of the system of resonators in thermodynamic equilibrium is 
accordingly given by 

/Sjvr=i;log W 

=*i\r{(i+|)log(n-|)-Jlog|} 

^kN {(i+7)logG + 7)-vlog^}- 

Thus the entropy of a single resonator is 

In accordance with the second law of thermodynamics, 

dS 

W t' 

I jfcf, U\ , U\ 

Hence i + --j-log-| 



This then is Planck’s expression for the mean energy of a resonator. 


or 
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Derivation of the radiation formula. The next step in the argument 
is the determination of the relation between the mean energy of a resonator 
and the space density of the vibratory energy of the radiation. By an 
application of the ordinary or classical laws this relation is found to be 


, fj j Sttv^ 

u^dv- — 5 - U dv=^ 


^3 ^clkT _ I 


dv. 


The final step involves the characteristic assumption of the quantum 
theory, that c is not infinitesimal but is determined by 

€ = hv, 

where h is an important physical quantity, known as Planck’s constant. 

Substituting this value in the above expression, the radiation formula of 
Planck is obtained in the form 


j I 

u^dv=^—~^ ____ 


dv (Planck). 


This determines the value of the space density of energy of uniform 
monochromatic unpolarised * radiation of frequency v. 

In experimental work it is more convenient to express the result in 
terms of the wave-length instead of the frequency, and the radiation 
formula then becomes 

= (Planck). 

For large values of XT Planck’s radiation formula becomes identical 
with Rayleigh’s, as it reduces to the form 

Ex dX - S7rkTX~^ dX (Rayleigh) . 

The corresponding formula, in terms of frequency, is 

u^dv == -3 * kT dv (Rayleigh). 

If, on the other hand, only small values of XT are considered, Planck’s 
formula becomes 

= (Wien), 

which expresses Wien’s law of energy distribution. 


THE ENERGY OF LIGHT VIBRATIONS 
The method of Rayleigh and Jeans. Instead of considering the mutual 
action between matter (or a system of resonators) and ether we may adopt 
the method first used by Lord Rayleigh, and later developed by Jeans and 

* The corresponding expression for plane-polarised radiation is obtained by 
dividing by S^r/c. 
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i^armor, in which attention is focused on the processes occurring in a 
definite portion of the space through which radiation is passing. We may 
picture a certain volume of ether (or, if that word is objected to, of space) 
enclosed between perfectly reflecting walls, and imagine that the ether 
between them may be the seat of standing waves, which may be c ompared 
to the stationary undulations which occur in an organ pipe. We must 
first determine the number of independent vibrations of given wave- 
length in this volume, or, to speak more accurately, the number of 
\ ibrations in a small spectral region lying between A and A + dX. Provided 
the wave-length is sufficiently small, this number will be very great even 
when the range of wave-lengths considered is small. We may assume, 
in general, that the number is given by J(X)dX. Now for any finite 
volume, r, of any homogeneous and continuous medium, /(A) will be 
])roportional to v. Hence, since f(X)dX must be a pure number, it follows 
from a consideration of the physic'al dimensions of the quantities involved 

S(X)d\^Cv\-^d\, 

where C is a purely numerical constant. 

So we arrive at the following important proposition : 

The number of independent vibrations per unit volume of a homogeneous 
and continuous medium of wave-length between X and X 4 dX is 

CX-^dX. 

The determination of the constant C is discussed by Jeans in Chapter 
XVI of The Dynamical Theory of Gases, which deals with Statistical 
Mechanics in Continuous Media. It is there shown, by considering a 
rectangular volume of the medium, that in the case of sound vibrations 
in a gas (7 = 47r, in the case of electromagnetic radiation in free ether 
C = 877, and for the vibrations of an elastic solid C = 1 277. These numbers 
are in Ihe ratio i : 2 : 3, a result which might have been foreseen. A 
sound wave in a gas is determined by a single vector, namely the dis- 
placement in the direction of propagation ; in a light wave there arc two 
independent transverse vibrations, corresponding to two planes of 
polarisation ; in an elastic solid waves of both kinds can coexist, there 
being one velocity of propagation foi waves of compression and another 
for waves of distortion. Thus the number of vibrations for the three 
media under consideration must stand in the ratio 1:2:3, already 
mentioned. 

The principle of equipartition of energy. The principle of the equi- 
partition of energy asserts the mean equality, as regards each degree of 
freedom, of the kinetic energies of translation or of rotation which are 
assumed in a fluid composed of an assemblage of molecules. Theoretical 
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and experimental results lead to the conclusion that at the same tempera- 
ture the molecules of all fluids have the same mean kinetic energy (;f 
translation, which is proportional to the absolute temperature. Let this 
mean kinetic energy be denoted by w. When n molecules of an ideal 
gas are confined in a vessel of volume V, a simple application of the 
principles of statistical dynamics leads to the well-known expression for 
the pressure P, 

PV = Inw. 

If P is the temperature on the absolute gas scale, 

PF = PP, 

so that lnw=^RT. 

Hence the mean molecular energy, w, is given by 

2 n 

where k is the gas constant reckoned for a single molecule. In this case 
each molecule has three degrees of freedom of translation so that the 
principle of equipartition of kinetic energy amongst the degrees of 
freedom leads to the conclusion that to each degree of freedom corresponds 
an amount of kinetic energy equal to \kT. In addition to motion of 
translation actual molecules may have motion of rotation. The same 
principle applied to the rotation of a molecule leads to the conclusion 
that to each degree of freedom of rotation which is effective, corresponds 
the same amount of energy ^kT, When suitably interpreted, the 
orinciple should be applicable not only to gases but also to liquids and 
solids. 

In the case of a vibration, the mean kinetic energy is equal to the mean 
potential energy. This is easily seen to be true by considering a 
particle of mass m which is executing simple harmonic vibrations under 
the action of a restoring force proportional to its displacement, g, from a 
fixed point. 

The equation of motion is 

<Pq 

The first integral is the equation of energy 

The solution of the equation is q=a sin wt, where a is the amplitude, 
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and o), the pulsatance (277 times the frequency of vibration), is given 
by 



The mean kinetic energy is 

\m ^ = i m (ao))^ cot — Jm 

The mean potential energy is 

ifiq^ = q^^\ni (acu)^ ^in- u}t \ 7 n (acSf. 

If then we assign to each of these equal cpiantities of energy the amount 
\hT^ we find for the mean energy of the vibration the value kT. 

The result may be extended to the more general case in which the 
energy can be expressed as a homogeneous quadratic function of the co- 
ordinate involved, so as to cewer the case of kinetic energy, or the potential 
energy of small displacements from a position of equilibrium, or the 
energy of any type of isochronous vibration.* 

Derivation of Rayleigh’s formula. We are now in a position to deduce 
Rayleigh’s formula for the distribution of energy in the normal spec'trum. 

Lord Rayleigh “ obtained the correct value for long waves, pra('ti('ally 
by isolating in thought a rectangular block of aether, and considering 
all its possible modes of free vibration as excited with equipartition of 
energy, postulating that the natural radiation is made up of them all taken 
together.” t 

In dealing with light vibrations in free ether, the number of indepen- 
dent vibrations per unit volume is SttA'^c^A, and with each vibration must 
be associated, if the equipartition principle holds good, an amount of 
energy kT, Hence the energy density of the radiation must be 

d^nkTX-^dX, 

which is the radiation formula according to classical dynamics. 

Various attempts have been made to obtain a radiation formula by the 
use of special models without departing from the classical laws, but all 
alike lead to the Rayleigh formula J which, as we have already seen, does 
not agree with observation. We are forced to the conclusion that the 
results of the classical theory are in accord with experience only in the 
limiting case in which XT has large values, that is, at high temperatures 
or for waves of low frequency of vibration. 

* Jeans, Dynamical Theory of Gases, §§ 99, 100 (1921). 

t Larmor, Proc. Roy. Soc., Vol. 83, p. 94 (i 909 )- 

J See Lorentz's communication to the Solvay Conference of 1911 in La 
Th^orie du Rayonnement et les Quanta.” 
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Jeans’s presentation of Planck’s theory, Jeans starts by assuming 
a result obtained in the ordinary statistical theory of gases. If c denot(‘ 
a certain amount of energy, the probabilities that a system will have 
energies o, e, 2 £, , stand in the ratio 

I : , etc. 

If, then, we are considering a great number of vibrations, and represent 
by I the number of these vibrations possessing no energy at all, the 
number possessing energy e will be and so on. Let the total 

number of vibrations be N, and suppose that M of these have zero energy. 
Then the number having energy e is the number having energy 

2 € is and so on. 

Hence the total number 

M 

- j Jg ’ 

The toial energy of all these vibrations 

~M X o 4- € X -h 2€ X Me~^l^^ + . . . 

- Mee-^I^'P [i + 4. . , . j 

“(, ^e-^lkT)2' 

Substituting for M the value previously obtained, 
the total energy = , 

and the mean energy for a single vibration — - • 

If we now suppose that the particular vibrations concerned are those 
of wave-length between A and X + dX in a unit volume of ether, 
A7' = 87rA’^dA, and the total energy of these vibrations is 

E;^dX = SnX-*dX • 

On the classical theory the energy of a vibration may have any value, 
i.e. we must suppose the amount of energy e to be infinitesimal. When 

€ approaches the value o, the limiting value of - is fcT, and 
the formula reduces to that of Rayleigh. 

E^dX^^nkTX-^ dX. 
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Since this does not agree with observation, except for large values of 
the product AT, Planck makes the fundamental assumption of the 
quantum theory that e, instead of being infinitesimal, is given by 

where h is Planck’s constant, and v the number of vibrations per second. 
Substituting this value for c we find, for the mean energy of a single 
hv 

vibration, , and for the total energy of all the vibrations 

between A and A + rfA, 

= =8.kTX-*dX -/_- , 

where x~hvlkT. 

Thus Planck’s formula differs from Rayleigh’s through the presence 

of the factor • 

6'^ - 1 

This factor is of great importance in quantum theory and a graph of 
the function is shown in Fig. 278. 
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The necessity for a quantum theory. The converse problem to that 
here considered has been discussed at length by Poincar^ * and by Jeans, t 
If the final partition of energy in the spectrum is that given by Planck’s 
formula, we may ask what must be the system of laws obeyed. It appears 
that the only hypothesis which is capable of yielding the desired result 
is that of discontinuities or quanta. Poincare shows further that even if 
Planck’s formula be regarded merely as an approximation to the true 
law of distribution, it is still necessary that the ultimate motion should 
be discontinuous. The mathematical analysis involved in the treatment 
of this subject is difficult, but no serious attempt appears to have been 
made to invalidate the proofs referred to ; and however unwilling we 
may feel to abandon the classical laws and the principle of equipartition, 
there seems to be no escape from the conclusion that the transference of 
energy in radiation takes place by a discontinuous process. Further, 
when we consider what type of discontinuities must be postulated in 
order to give the formula of Planck, we arc led to the conclusion that the 
total energy of a given frequency, v, must be made up of an integral 
number of units of energy determined by the relation “In the 

physical system the energy of each vibration must remain the same, and 
equal to a multiple of hv, until a sudden cataclysm of some kind results 
in a change which again must be a multiple of Av ” (Jeans). 

COMPARISON OP THE FORMULAE OF RAYLEIGH, WIEN 
AND PLANCK 

It is instructive to compare the results obtained by using each of the 
three formulae that have been suggested for the distribution of energy 
in the spectrum. The comparison can be made in different ways. 

Isothermal comparison. In the first place we consider an isothermal 
method. Curves can be obtained by plotting the energy against the wave- 
length for a constant temperature. The curves for 7 = 1646® K, are 
shown in Fig. 279. In this diagram the ordinate is and the abscissa 
is A. 

The values adopted for the constants are : 

c (velocity of light) =2*9977 x 10^® cm./sec., 
h (Planck’s constant) =6*56 x 10“*'^ erg sec., 
k (Boltzmann’s constant) = 1*371 x erg/deg. C., 
whence ch/k = 1*434 cm. deg. C, This constant is sometimes known as c^. 

* Pomcar6, Journal de Physique, Series 5, Vol. 2, p. 34 (Jan. 1912). 

t Jeans, PhU. Mag,, Vol. 20, p. 943 (1910) ; Report, p. 33. Dynamical Theory 
qf Oases, §§ 489, 491 (1921). 
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It may be observed from the figure that the curve obtained by Planck 
approximates to that of Wien for small wave-lengths, and to that of 
Rayleigh for long wave-lengths. This fact may also be shown from a 
consideration of the several formulae. 

In carrying out the comparison between the formulae in an analytical 
way it is convenient to use the symbol x as an abbreviation for hvjkT 
when using frequencies v, or for chjkXT when using wave-lengths A. 
These statements are equivalent to one another since c=vA. 

The radiation formulae can then be written as : 

Rayleigh, dX. 

Planck. E, dX = dX. 

Wien, -^dX. 

Thus the formula of Planck differs from that of Rayleigh through the 
presence of the factor -- — , and that of Wien differs through the 

X 

presence of the factor — . It will be seen from Table 52 that for values 





Fig. 279. Curves for Radiation Formulae of Rayleigh, Wien 

AND Planck 

of X larger than about 2 these factors are not very different, and it is 
obvious on inspecting the formula that for large values of x the factors 
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become almost identical. On the other hand, for values of x in the region 
x~\, and particularly for very small values, the difference is more 
pronounced. 

TABLE 52 

Values of Exponential Functions 


X 


xje ^ 

xl ( e ^ - 1) 

0*0 

i-ooo 

0*000 

1*000 

0*2 

1*221 

0*164 

0*903 

0*4 

1*492 

0*268 

0*813 

0*6 

1*822 

0*329 

0-730 

0-8 

2*226 

0*359 

0-653 

1*0 

2*718 

0-368 

0-582 

1*2 

3*320 

0-361 

0-517 

1-4 

4*056 

0-345 

0-458 

1*6 

4*953 

0-323 

0-405 

1-8 

6*050 

0-298 

0-357 

2-0 

7*389 

0-271 

0-313 

3‘0 

20*086 

0-149 

0 -IS 7 

4*0 

54*598 

0-0730 

0*0764 

5*0 

148*41 

0-0337 

0*0339 

60 

404*43 

0-0149 

0*0149 


When \T is small, that is, in the ultra-violet or at low temperatures, 
the value of the exponential or becomes large compared with 

unity, and consequently the equation of Planck becomes identical with 
that of Wien. 

When \T is large, that is, in the infra-red or at high temperatures, the 
value of the exponential or becomes very small. In this case 

we may employ the approximation c® == i + x, where x is small, and write 
Planck\s equation in the form 


E^dX — 


Snch 


Snch 

“F" 



dA, 


==^87TkTX~^dX, 

which is the formula of Rayleigh. 

It is often desirable to study the energy distribution with regard to 
the wave-number instead of the wave-length. The wave-number (i/A) 
is the number of waves present in i cm., and, since c = vA, it is proportional 
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tor the frequency v. Fig. 280 illustrates this distribution for the 
three formulae of Rayleigh, Wien and Planck for a temperature of 
1646° K. 


Ba 



Fig. 280. Energy-Wave Number Curves for the Formulae of 
Rayleigh, Wien and I^lanck 

In this diagram, as in the previous one on page 769, the ordinate is 
but the abscissa is the wave-number. It may be left as an exercise to 
plot curves showing the relation between and the frequency, 
noticing that 

Isochroxnatic coniparisozi* Instead of plotting a radiation isothermal 
as in Fig. 279, an alternative plan is to plot an isochromatic curve which 
shows the relation between the intensity of emission and the absolute 
temperature for one particular wave-length. When the wave-length is 
shorter than 10 microns (lo"^ cm.) the values of the energy obtained by 
means of the Rayleigh formula are so much greater than the experimental 
values or those obtained by the formulae of Wien and Planck that the 
comparison becomes worthless. As we approach further towards the 
infra-red, however, Planck’s formula tends to approximate more to the 
formula of Rayleigh than to that of Wien for high temperatures as we 
have already seen above. 

The energy-temperature curve for a wave-length of 10 microns is 
shown in Fig. 281. 

values of the emissive powers at various temperatures. A 

more interesting comparison can be made if we calculate the wave-length 
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for which the emissive power is a maximum.* We shall do this for each 
of the three equations. 

I. Planck’s Equation 
Planck’s equation states : 

SttcA I 

=- • ^chik\T _ I 



600 800 1000 1200 1400 1600 1800 

Temperature in ®/r. 

Fig. 281. Energy-Temperature Curves for the Formulae of 
Kayleigh, Wien and Planck 

If we obtain the partial differential coefficient of the energy for unit 
range of wave-length, with respect to the wave-length A, we find 


— - . MT 

^ —5 (Snch) STTch kX^T 

YX A* ~Xr ^ ' 

dE 

For a maximum value, = o, and therefore 
S ^ ch e<=hik>iT 

ch 

If, as before, we write = ar, this becomes 

* Haas, Introduction to Theoretical Physics, Vol. II, p. 292. 
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. This equation has a single root given by = 4*965, and therefore x must 
be a constant. That is to say, 

ch 


Therefore the wave-length Amax which the energy per unit range of 
wave-length has its maximum value varies as i/T. 

We may substitute the values for c, h and k used above, and write 


ch 


(say); 


k X 4-965 

2-9977x10^^x6-56x10 ^ 

: ^ — -=0-289 cm. deg. C. 

1-371 X 10 X 4-965 ® 


The experimental measurements of Lummer and Pringsheim give a 
mean value of Amax^ = ^ =^0*2940 cm. deg. C. 

The equation, shows us that as the temperature increases 

the wave-length corresponding to maximum energy is displaced in the 
direction of smaller wave-lengths ; thus in the case of the visible spectrum 
the displacement is from the red to the violet end. This provides a 
theoretical explanation for the well known experimental fact that all 
bodies when they arc heated first appear to glow with a rod colour, and 
as the temperature rises they turn yellow and, at still higher temperatures, 
white. Draper first pointed out that the red glow begins to appear at 
the same temperature for all bodies, 525° C. This is ('onfirmed by the 
fact that the equation, Amax^ — ^, is quite independent of the chemical 
nature of the radiating body. 


2. Wien’s Equation 

The treatment of Wien’s equation is very similar. In this case we have 


E,dX 


Snch — 


ch 




and dififerentiating with respect to A, we find 

f 


dEj^ X " ^ (8wcA.) ^ 8wcA ^ ch 


d\ 


For a maximum value, 


ch 


A« 
dX 

5 cA 
X^WT 


= 0 : 


A» kX^T 


ch 


ch 

e kxT. 


or x = 5, where before. 
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We thus see that this value x only differs very slightly from the value 
of 4-965 obtained by using Planck’s equation. 

We can calculate the corresponding value of b, for we now have 

\ m_ f . . 


. 2-9977 X 10^® X 6-56 X 10“*’ „ J /-. 

•. b =-^ = 0-287 cm. deg. C 


1-371 X 10“’® X 5 


This value is very close both to that given by Planck’s formula and the 
experimental results of Lummer and Pringsheim. 


3. Rayleigh’s Equation 


If, lastly, we consider Rayleigh’s equation, we have 

E^dX = 8nkTX-*dX, 


whence 


BE, 

dX 


- -4(87rI:7’)A“®, 


and on putting 


BE, 

Jx 


= o, to obtain a maximum value, we can only obtain 


a solution on putting T = o, or A = 00 , implying cither zero temperature or 
infinitely long wave-length. But since these conditions are at variance 
with the experimental results, it follows that it is necessary to reject this 
formula. 


Summary. We may thus sum up this discussion by observing : 

(1) The very close resemblance in general between the results given 
by the formula of Planck and that of Wien, and 

(2) The very marked difference between the Rayleigh formula and the 
other two. 


QUESTIONS 
Chapter XXXIX 

1. Give a short account of the origin of the Quantum Theory. 

2. Derive Planck’s formula for the mean energy of a resonator. 

3. Discuss the principle of the equipartition of energy in the case of light 
vibrations, and show how it has been applied to the quantum theory of radiation. 

4. Discuss the radiation formulae of Rayleigh and of Wien, and show how 
Planck was able to reconcile the difficulties which they encountered. 

(L.U., B.Sc. Spec.) 

5. Obtain an expression for the wave-length corresponding to maximum 
energy of emission according to the formula of Planck, 



CHAPTER XL 

THE SPECIFIC HEAT OF SOLIDS 

THE ATOMIC HEAT OF SOUDS 

The law of Dulong and Petit. According to the well-known law of 
Dulong and Petit, the product of the atomic weight and the specific heat 
of an element is approximately constant for a number of elements. If 
the specific heat is expressed in calorics per grain per C., the product, 
which may be called the atomic heat, is of the order of 6 calorics per gram- 
atom per 1° C. In the earlier experiments the measurements of specific 
heat were carried out at ordinary temperatures. Some elements which 
did not fall into line with the general rule gave better agreement when 
determinations of specific heat at higher teinpcrutures were employed 
in the calculation. On the other hand, later measurements at very low 
temperatures have shown that as the absolute zero is approached the 
specific heat tends to become vanishingly small, so that the atomic heat 
tends to zero instead of having a finite value such as 6 calories per gram. 
Thus the law fails to represent the experimental results adequately when 
the variation of atomic heat with temperature is taken into account. 


Assuming the truth of the principle of the equipartition of energy, a 
simple derivation of Dulong and Petit’s law may be given on the basis 
of the kinetic molecular theory. For suppose each atom possesses n 
degrees of freedom. According to the theorem of equipartition each 
degree of freedom corresponds to an average amount of energy of vibra- 
tion (half kinetic and half potential) equal to kT, where k is Boltzmann’s 
constant. Thus the average energy of each atom is nhT, and the average 
energy of the gram-atom is E = NnkT, where N is Avogadro’s constant. 

The specific heat, C^, of the gram-atom at constant volume is given by 




dE 

dT 


=Nnk. 


But Nk-R, the gas constant reckoned for a gram-molecule of gas. 

Hence C^-nR. 

Thus the atomic heat at constant volume is constant, provided nR is 
constant. 

Since the value of R is known to be 1-988 calories (20°) per gram- 
molecule per 1° C., the value of n, which is necessarily an integer, must 
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be 3 to give agreement with the law of Dulong and Petit. This would 
make = ;^R - S'9^5 calories per gram-atom or gram-molecule 

per 1 ° C., which is in agreement with the experimentally determined 
value mentioned above for the atomic heat at constant pressure . The 
three degrees of freedom postulated for the atom of the solid would 
correspond to translational motion, and it is necessary to assume that 
rotational motion makes no effective contribution to the specific heat in 
the solid state. 

The suggestion that the diminution in the value of the specific heat at 
low temperature may be accounted for by the introduction of rigid 
constraints between the atoms, so as to diminish the number of degrees 
of freedom, is inadmissible. For solid bodies should then cease to be 
deformable and the compressibility ought to disappear when T = o; 
further, as this temperature is approached the infra-red vibrations should 
become less and less observable, which is contrary to experience. 

The measurement of specific heats at low temperatures. Since it has 
been observed that the law of Dulong and Petit breaks down for very low 
temperatures, the accurate measurement of the specific heat of substances 
at these temperatures has become of increasing importance in connection 
with theories of the solid state of matter. The principal calorimetric 
methods of determining specific heats have already been described in 
Chapters VII and VIII, but some of these may also be employed with 
suitable modifications to yield values at temperatures approaching the 
absolute zero. One of the chief difficulties in such experimental work is 
to secure efficient heat insulation from the surroundings, and to effect 
this vacuum flasks are normally used. Liquid air or liquid hydrogen 
may suitably be employed to reduce the temperature of the substance 
whose specific heat it is desired to measure. 

The method of mixtures (p. i68) has been employed with success by 
Nernst, Lindemann and Koref. They cooled down the substance 
under test with liquid air contained in a quartz vacuum vessel. A 
tube open at both ends passed vertically through this vessel, and the 
solid was suspended on a thread inside the tube. When equilibrium 
of temperature had been attained the substance was lowered into the 
calorimeter. 

The electrical method has been used by Nernst and Lindemann in their 
vacuum calorimeter (p. i8i). A modification of this instrument has 
been designed by Simon and Lange, and is known as the adiabatic vacuum 
calorimeter. Heat losses are eliminated by surrounding the calorimeter 
with an enclosure which is always maintained by means of a thermostat 
at the same temperature as that of the calorimeter itself. For low 
temperature experiments the whole apparatus is immersed in liquid 
hydrogen contained in a Dewar flask. 
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Dewar has used the method of change of state in his liquid oxygen 
calorimeter, which has already been described (p. 209). In 1913 he 
further developed the method,* and using liquid hydrogen was able to 
make measurements down to a temperature as low as 20"" K. He deter- 
mined the mean specific heats at a temperature of about 50'' K. of over 
fifty elements. 


EINSTEIN’S THEORY OF SPECIFIC HEAT 

Since the classical value, kT^ for the mean energy of an atom executing 
linear vibrations fails to give results in accord with observation, Einstein f 
proposed to employ the quantum theory and substitute the value 

kT X - , where x = • 

- 1 kT 

As justification for this step it may be argued that the atom, vibrating 
with frequency v, must be in equilibrium with the surrounding radiation, 
which is assumed to obey Planck’s law. When the atom is vibrating in 
space with three degrees of freedom, its mean energy is taken to be three 
times the above value, giving as the vibrational energy of the gram-atom 

E = 3NkT-^-. 


The specific heat at constant volume is obtained by differentiating E 
with respect to T, giving as Einstein’s expression for the atomic heat 

dE 

On the older view the atomic heat would have been z^k^ but on Einstein’s 
theory this value is modified by the presence of the correcting factor 

(c® - if 

which is a function of temperature. This factor varies between the value 
I for high temperatures {x=^o) and o at the absolute zero (a:= 00). 

The shape of the curve marked E in the diagram (Fig. 282) shows 
as a function of temperature, the ordinates giving the values oi 

I kT T 

and the abscissae the values of - = 7=; . 

X hv ^ 

The atomic heat is zero at the absolute zero of temperature but increases 
as the temperature rises, finally approaching asymptotically the value $R 
for very high temperatures. 

In the ideal solid postulated by Einstein all the atoms are assumed to 
vibrate with the same frequency, which is a quantity characteristic of 

* For a description of Dewar’s liquid hydrogen calorimeter see Diet, App. Phys,, 
Vol. I, p. 55, or the original paper, Proc. Roy. Soc., Vol. 89, p. 158 (1913). 

t Einstein, Ann, d. Phyaik, Vol. 22, p. 180 (1907)* 
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the particular solid considered. This frequency may be determined 
empirically when the value of the atomic heat is known for some tempen^- 
ture, which is not high enough to give approximate agreement with tlv* 
law of Dulong and Petit. The value so obtained may then be employed 
to calculate the atomic heat for other temperatures, in order to compare 
the values given by the formula with those found experimentally. 

Einstein tested his equation by applying it to the case of the diamond, 
calculating the frequency i/ from the experimental value for Cj, at 
^ ” 33 1 ’3° K., which was found by Weber to be i '84 only. The difference 
between Cj, and is small for the diamond — though not so for other 



Fig. 282. Einstein and Debye Curves for Atomic Heat 
substances. As far as the diamond is concerned Einstcin^s theory 
reproduces the observed values with considerable accuracy. 

Certain formulae have been proposed for the determination of the 
characteristic atomic frequency, which have some theoretical basis though 
they involve an empirical constant. These will be discussed later. 

Experimental measurements of the specific heat of solids, especially 
at low temperatures, were carried out in Nernst’s laboratory from 1911 
onwards,* and in the cryogenic laboratory of Onnes at Leyden. Actually 
it is the value of Cj,, the specific heat at constant pressure, which is deter- 
mined in the experiments, and from this the value of must be found by 
employing the thermodynamic expression for the difference between the 
specific heats, or the simpler empirical formula 

<7„ = C',+art, 

where a is a constant, f 

At high temperatures the atomic heat approached very closely the 

* See The Theory of the Solid State, based on lectures delivered at University 
College, London, by Prof. Walther Nernst (University of London Press, 1914)* 

t Nernst and Lindemann, Zeitachr. Ekktrochem., Vol. 17, p. 817 (1911). 
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tl^eoretical value 5*965 calories per gram -molecule per degree, but at low 
temperatures there was a very marked diminution in the specific heat. 
Although Einstein's theory gives a general qualitative atx'ount of the 
observed facts, there can be no assumption of a quantitative accordance 
between his theory and the experimental results. Nernst and Lindemann * 
suggested a more complicated formula, containing two terms of the 
Einstein type, which gives more satisfactory agreement, but its theoretical 
basis is slight and it is now only of historical interest. 

DEBYE'S THEORY OF SPECIFIC HEAT 

In Einstein's theory it was assumed that all the atoms of the solid are 
vibrating with the same constant frequency which is characteristic of 
the substance considered. 'I’his somewhat artificial restriction was 
removed by Debye, who supposed that the body is charac terised, not by 
a single frequency, but by a complete spectrum of frequencies c'omposed 
of a finite number of “ lines This number is assumed to be the same 
as the total number of degrees of freedom of the atoms of which the body 
is composed, each atom being regarded as a massive point having three 
degrees of freedom. The atoms of course do not vibrate independently ; 
the vibration of any individual atom will set neighbouring atoms in 
oscillation, with the result that the free vibrations of the system as a whole 
are the elastic solid vibrations associated with waves of distortion and 
waves of compression. 'Fhe limitation in the number of degrees of 
freedom imposes a limit on the possible fretjuenc'ies, and Debye assumes 
that no frequency can have a value greater than a c'ertain definite maxi- 
mum, which is characteristic of the substanc'c in question and may be 
expressed in terms of its elastic constants. In this way Debye obtains 
expressions for the total energy and the specific heat which are dependent 
only on a single parameter, and this may be considered either as a charac- 
teristic frequency, or as a characteristic temperature defined by hv^jk. 

If we consider unit volume of a continuous medium through which 
longitudinal waves are travelling with velocity r,, the number of inde- 
pendent vibrations of wave-length between A and A + dA is 47rA”^dA, or 
the number having a frequency between v and 1/ -f is 

In the case of an elastic solid only one-third of the vibrations correspond 
to longitudinal waves, whilst two-thirds correspond to transverse waves. 
The total number of vibrations per unit volume with frequencies between 
V and V -f dv is / i 2 \ , 

♦Nernst and Lindemann. Preusa. Akad. Wiaa., Sitzungaber, p. 347 (iQH)* 
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where Cg is the velocity of propagation of the transverse waves of distor- 
tion. The total number of vibrations in the volume v having frequencies 
between v and + dv is / t o \ 




Debye assumes that this result holds for all values of v from v — o up to 
a value v = the maximum of all the possible frequencies. Thus the 
total number of vibrations of all frequencies is 




^TTV f I 

■"3 




But this must be the same as the total number of degrees of freedom, 
which is , if v denote the volume of the gram-atom. Thus is 
determined by the relation 




Hence the total number of vibrations in volume v having a frequency 
between v and v ■\-dv can be expressed as i^N • 

^7n 

Debye assumes the mean energy of each vibration has the value given 
by the quantum theory, viz. 

JcT X , where x = • 

- 1 ’ kT 

Thus the total energy in volume v (one gram-atom) of the solid is 


vj- vj], 

^ gNkT d(^dx . hv^ 


where 


For each substance we may define a characteristic temperature, 0, by the 
relation ^ 

where i8==|. 

0 

Then x^ = ^ , and the total energy of the solid is equal to ;^NkT (the 

value according to Dulong and Petit) multiplied by a factor which is a 

0 

universal function of the ratio ^ « 

The atomic heat at constant volume may be derived by differentiating 
the expression for the energy with respect to T, 

^ .r, r 12 ^x^ 1 




or ax 3 ^ 

e® — I - 
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• The value of the atomic heat according to the law of Dulong and Petit 
is sNk, for which we may write . 

Thus C^C^F(eiT), 

or the atomic heat is a function of the temperature T* dependent on a 
single parameter, the function being the same for different elements. 

The curve marked D in Fig. 282 shows the variation of atomic heat 
with temperature on Debye’s theory for comparison with Einstein’s theory. 

Approximate formulae for the calculation of C for both large and small 
values of are given in Debye’s paper, and a table giving numerical values 
of C in relation to has been published by W. Nernst,"!* The curve 
obtained by Debye for aluminium, copper and silver is shown in 
Fig. 283. The abscissa represents TjO and the ordinate F(©IT). 



Large values of x corresponding to low temperatures. This corresponds 
to the case when the temperature is low. In the expression 

C 12 ^x^dx 
Ccr, Joe® -I ’ 

* Incidentally it may be noticed that we might conform to the spirit of the 
quantum theory by expressing temperature on the absolute scale as a frequency. 
The product of the absolute temperature and Boltzmann's constant represents a 
certain amount of energy, and this may be regarded as equivalent to a quantity 
of energy hv, so that kT=hv where is a frequency corresponding to, or serving 
as a measure of, the particular temperature T . 

•f Die theoretiachen Qrundlagen und experimentellen des neuen Warineaatzea, W. 
Knapp, Halle (1918). 
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the second term vanishes for large values of x and in the integral we may 
substitute oc for the upper limit, and so obtain 

C 12 TT* 4 .T^ 

C~~^]o ^15 “ 5 " 

Thus at very low temperatures the specific heat is proportional to the 
third power of the absolute temperature. 

Debye’s expression for the characteristic frequency in terms of the 
elastic constants. In Debye^s theory the characteristic frequency is 
determined by the equation 


47rv 

3 



where Cj is the velocity of waves of compression, Cg the velocity of waves 
of distortion. These velocities may be expressed in terms of the elastic 
constants of the substance. Wc find in fact from the theory of elasticity 


^ -J 3(1 ^ _ / 3(1 -2cr) 

^ ^(i+cf)Kp’ * ^2(\+a)Kp’ 

where p is the density, K the compressibility, and a Poisson's ratio (the 
ratio of the lateral contraction to the longitudinal extension). 

Hence the maximum frequency which limits abruptly, according to 
Debye's theory, the range of vibrations forming the “ spectrum " of the 
solid is given by 1 




where 




It should be noticed that this formula for the frequency contains no 
undetermined constant ; all the quantities involved can be measured 
experimentally. In the case of aluminium and silver, Debye found that 
the frequency calculated in this way agreed within about one per cent, 
with that from the specific heat, in the case of copper there was a difference 
of about 6 per cent., in the case of lead about 20 per cent, between the 
two values. It must be remembered, however, that the determinations 
were made by different observers on different specimens of material, and 
as the elastic properties depend to a marked degree on the purity of the 
specimen and the treatment it has received, the agreement is really 
remarkable. 

Numerical values for the characteristic temperature. Later values of 
the Debye characteristic temperature & from measurements of specific 
heat at low temperatures are for several elements in fair agreement with 
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those obtained from the elastic constants of the metal in bulk. The 
values for copper, silver and gold are as follows : 

Cu Ag Au 

From specific heat - - 316-23 215 170 

From elastic constants - 325 215 161 

From a knowledge of the characteristic temperature the characteristic 
frequency can be calculated by means of the equation where 

p = hjk. Assuming that h = 6-547 x lo-^’ erg sec. and k - i -37083 x io-i« 
erg deg.“^, we find ^=4-776 x io~^^ deg. sec. For example, taking 0 for 
silver as 215°, the characteristic frequency is found to be 4-50 x sec**^. 

THE THEORY OF BORN AND KARMAN 

In Debye’s theory of specific heat the solid is regarded as a continuum, 
as in the ordinary theory of elasticity. Actually a solid is composed of 
a very large number of discrete particles whic'h are held together by the 
forces of cohesion. In a single crystal the geometrical form must be 
attributed to the orderly arrangement of these particles. Crystallo- 
graphers have long been familiar wdth the theory of such regular arrange- 
ments of points in space, and the work of Sir William Jiragg, Prof. 
W. L. Bragg and others on the structure of crystals by the method of 
X-ray analysis has fully confirmed the expectations derived from theory. 

Born and Karman considered the case of a crystal extending to 
infinity in all directions and sought to determine the law according to 
which the natural vibrations are distributed amongst the separate 
frequency regions. If the fundamental group in an elementary cell 
consists of 8 different particles, it is found that there will be 3s natural 
vibrations when an elastic wave of given wave-length travels through the 
crystal in some definite direction. The first three frequencies correspond 
to the ordinary acoustic vibrations of the crystal. The expression 
for the thermal capacity is built up of 3 Debye functions and a 
series of Einstein functions corre.sponding to 3 ('S-t) monochromatic 
vibrations. 

The calculations are complicated and the experimental verification of 
the theory is difficult, but on the whole satisfactory agreement has been 
found between the modern form of the theory and the experimental 
results. 
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QUESTIONS 

Chapter XL 

1 . Describe experiments that have been made upon the specific heat of 
substances at low temperatures and discuss the results obtained. 

(Camb. Part II Tripos ) 

2 . Write an account of the measurement of specific heats at low temperatures. 

Discuss briefly the law of Dulong and Petit. (L.U., B.Sc ) 

3 . Write a short account of the specific heats of solids in relation to tempera- 

ture, and discuss, in some detail, any theory which has been proposed to explain 
the facts. (St. A. U.) 

4 . Write an account of Debye’s theory of the specific heat of an isotropic 

solid, and show that on this theory the specific heat at extremel3Uow temperatures 
varies as the cube of the absolute temperature. M.A. Hons.) 

5 . Describe one of the methods by which the specific heats of i^jaterials have 

been investigated at temperatures of the order of 10® or 20° absolute. Give a 
general account of the results obtained. (L.U., B.Sc.) 



, CHAPTER XLI 

STATISTICAL METHODS AND PROBABILITY 


Statistical methods in physics. Since the seventeenth century the 
attempt has been made to explain physical phenomena in terms of 
dynamical principles. Thus Huygens, in 1680, wrote: “In true 
philosophy we should conceive the cause of all natural phenomena in 
terms of mechanics. This we must do, or for ever renounce the hope of 
understanding anything of Physics.” Rut in certain regions dynamical 
principles have proved insufficient for the interpretation of observed 
phenomena. A noteworthy ca.se is found in the realm of thermodyna- 
mics. The first law, expressing the equivalency of heat and work, is an 
illustration of the way in which mechanical ideas may be extended to 
include other branches of physics. But the second law, as Boltzmann 
showed, is not based merely on dynamics ; it involves the calculus of 
probabilities. The occurrence of statistical results in heat seems natural 
when we reflect that the temperature of a gas is a measure of the average 
energy of molecules. Pressure again is a measure of the average rate of 
change of momentum of the molecules when colliding with the walls of 
the containing vessel. Boltzmann came to the conclusion that the 
thermodynamical function called entropy, which may be employed in 
stating the second law, was connected with the probability of the state 
under consideration. In work connected with quantum theory, statistical 
methods have again been invoked, and many of the investigations have 
involved considerations of probability. Even in wave mechanics, which 
at first promised to give a representation of the behaviour of electrons 
and protons capable of visualisation, it seems necessary to regard the 
wave equation as the expression of a mathematical probability. 

It is desirable to consider these stati.stical methods in some detail, 
beginning with quite elementary considerations. 

The abstract nature of mathematical concepts. Mathematics deals 
with abstractions. This has been emphasised by A. N. Whitehead in 
Science and the Modem World (p. 29) : 

“ Abstract ideas which to us arc immediately obvious must have been 
for them [men in primitive societies], matters only of the most dim 

785 A.M.H. 
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apprehension. For example take the question of number. We think 
of the number ‘ five ' as applying to appropriate groups of any entities 
whatsoever — to five fishes, five children, five apples, five days. Thus in 
considering the relations of the number ‘ five ^ to the number ‘ three we 
are thinking of two groups of things, one with five members and the other 
with three members. But we are entirely abstracting from any con- 
sideration of any particular entities, or even of any particular sorts of 
entities, which go to make up the membership of either of the two groups. 
Wc arc merely thinking of those relationships* between those two groups 
which are entirely independent of the individual essences of any of the 
members of either group. This is a very remarkable feat of abstraction ; 
and it must have taken ages for the human race to rise to it. During a 
long period, groups of fishes will have been compared to each other in 
respect of their multiplicity, and groups of days to each other. But the 
first man who noticed the analogy between a group of seven fishes and a 
group of seven days made a notable advance in the history of thought. 
He was the first man who entertained a concept belonging to the science 
of pure mathematics.” 

As a further illustration of the abstract nature of a mathematical 
statement let us consider the apparently simple sentence one and one 
MAKE TWO. Assuming that this is more than a mere definition of the 
word TWO, we may ask, “ is the statement always true ” ? The amoeba 
is one of the simplest forms of animal life and it reproduces its kind by 
fission. Again two amoebae are sometimes observed to flow together 
and fuse into a single organism. Perhaps the mathematician may object 
that it is not legitimate to make tests on living creatures — they may not 
be subject to the laws of arithmetic. Let us then make another test. 
An electron is introduced into a box, and shortly afterwards another 
electron is placed in the same box. Surely in this case there must be 
two electrons in the box. But since the discovery of a positive electron 
(or positron) in 1932 there is the possibility that one electron may have 
been negative, the other positive, and the experimenter may have found 
on adding one to one, no electron at all, but only a flash of radiation. 
Or consider a shell filled with high explosive, moving to the east, colliding 
with a similar shell moving to the west. As a result of the encounter 
we find only small solid fragments and clouds of gas. Such examples 
show that wc must exercise caution in applying mathematical results, and 
in the particular arithmetical statement citeci some qualifying clause is 
needed, such as “ One and one make two, provided the entities concerned 
are permanent, and do not interact with one another”. 

In physics we often meet with instances where so-called “ laws ” are 
only true when certain conditions are satisfied. An excellent example 
of the kind is afforded by Dalton’s law of partial presssures. According 
to this law the pressure of a mixture of gases on the walls of the containing 
vessel is equal to the sum of the “ partial pressures ”, that is, the pressures 
which the constituents would exert if each occupied the vessel separately. 
But the law is only trm provided the gases have no chemical action on each 
other. We know that the kinetic theory of gases gives a simple explana- 
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tipn of the law, attributing the resultant pressure to a summation elfect 
arising from the joint action of the separate molecules. Any departure 
from the law is attributed to the chemical actions between the molecules, 
such interaction resulting in a change in the entities (physical molecules) 
which produce the pressure. 

So we see how important it is in all statistical investigations to be on 
our guard against implicit assumptions, such as the assumption that the 
individuals concerned have no influence upon one another, for these 
may involve some change In the conditions of the problem. The opinion 
that “ figures can prove anything ’’ receives a certain measure of support 
from such considerations. 

Probability. We turn to the examination of the meaning of proba- 
bility, a subject which has attracted much attention not only in connection 
with statistical theories but also in wave mechanics. Eddington * has 
pointed out that the word “ probability is used with more than one 
meaning, and as has happened in many other cases confusion has resulted. 
A notable instance is the use of the word “ force ” with two distinct 
meanings in the early development of Dynamics. 

“ When a word in everyday use is adopted as an exact scientific term 
it docs not always retain its everyday mining. For example, in 
mechanics work is a technical term having a meaning by no means 
coextensive with our ordinary notion of work. Scientifically no work is 
done unless something is moved. The acrobat who stands at the base 
of a tableau, with the other members of the troupe supported gracefully 
on his shoulders, does no work. Similarly it must not be expected that 
probability when used as an exact term in mathematics and physics will 
retain all the shades of meaning that it may have in ordinary conversation. 
As a technical scientific term it denotes something to which a definite 
numerical measure can be attributed ; to secure this definiteness we must 
sacrifice some of the looser implications of probability.” 

In making a statement such as “ The probability is ^ that my next 
throw with the dice will be an ace ”, we are dealing with what is sometimes 
called the a priori probability. “ Verbally the statement refers to a 
particular event \ but its meaning refers to a class of events of which the 
particular event is one member. Thus numerical probability is a com- 
munal property, acquired through membership of a class. 

The idea of numerical probability is closely associated with, if not 
actually derived from, games of chance, as in tossing a coin or in throwing 
dice. But the mathematician makes an abstraction from all such 
material structures as coins, cards or dice. For him an aspect is nothing 
material but a word used as a symbol to denote a distinctive state or 
condition. A simple illustration suitable for the lecture room may be of 
♦ Eddington, JSIcw Pathways in Science (i935)» P* 
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assistance in understanding this point of view. Consider the process ,of 
placing a square lantern slide in its carrier in the darkened room. Let 
us suppose that one face of the slide has been slightly roughened, so that 
the lantern operator knows which face to put next to the condenser 
From the standpoint of the audience the resulting picture on the screen 
may have one of four aspects, the sky may be to the right or to the left, 
it may be to the bottom or to the top. Assuming that the operator has 
no other previous information as to the way in which the slide should be 
inserted, there is only one chance in four of the picture being the right 
way up, that is, of the desired aspect being achieved as the result of the 
operation. 

If, however, the operator cannot distinguish between the two faces of 
the slide there will be eight possible ways of inserting the slide and eight 
possible aspects. For instance, a slide illustrating a printed page may 
give a picture the right way up, but the lettering may be reversed through 
lateral inversion of the image. This makes the number of possible 
aspects twice as great as in the former case. 

Parenthetically it may be remarked that a number of interesting- 
illustrations of probability may be obtained by means of lantern slides. 
Thus a single arrow marked on a slide may appear to have one of the four 
aspects <- -> I I . In this instance lateral inversion of the image 
would not be observed because of the symirtetry of the figure. Again, a 
set of slides may be prepared of different colours, or marked like the faces 
of dice, or with a series of geometrical figures. Such a set may be placed 
in a box and a single slide be drawn by chance for exhibition in the lantern. 

Mathematical definition of probability. We begin with a definition : 
“ When a certain aspect is possible in a ways, and is not possible in b ways, 
then the probability of the aspect occurring is a/(a-i-6).” Thus, to 
borrow the phraseology of Newton : “ Mathematical, true, or absolute ” 
probability is defined as the ratio of a certain number of aspects (namely 
those which are possibly observable) to the total number of aspects 
included in the class.* 

This must be regarded as a definition of numerical probability, for it 
implies that all the a-f-b aspects have “ the same chance of appearing”, 
that is to say, so far as our knowledge of the problem goes there is no 
condition which favours one aspect rather than another. It must be 
noticed that the total number of aspects depends on the information 
in the possession of the observer. 

This form of definition is in agreement with the more familiar expres- 
sion found in mathematical text-books. “ If an event can occur in a 

* When h is zero, and the value of the ratio a/(o + b) is unity, the probability 
becomes a certainty. 
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ways, aAd can fail in b ways, then the probability of its ocrurring is - ^ , 

and the probability of its failing 

In such a case the a + 6 ways are assumed to have each the same chance 
of occurrence. ^ ^ 

The sum of the two probabilities corresponding to 

‘‘ certainty since the event must either happen or fail. 


This method of regarding probability, in which it is treated as a 


mathematical abstraction, does away with the difficulty frequently met 


with by those who attempt to test the statement by experiment.* Such 
experiments may swggest the adoption of the definition already given but 
can never prove its truth or necessity. All the experiments can do is to 
show to what degree the material apparatus employed (coins or dice) 
conforms to the hypothesis which may be described as “ equality of 
opportunity Has the coin two heads, or two tails ? Are the dice 
loaded so that one face tends to occur more frequently than the definition 


would lead us to expect ? 


Mrs. Welcjon “ four times recorded the result of 4,096 throws of dice, 
showing that the faces with more than three points were, on the average, 
uppermost slightly more often than was to be expected The interesting 
explanation is “ that the points on dice are marked by little holes scooped 
out of the faces, and that the points 6 , 5, and 4, respectively opposite 
I, 2, and 3 arc somew^hat lighter, more of the ivory having been removed 
(From Sir Edward Poulton\s Presidential Address to the British Associa- 
tion in 1937.) 


Calculus of probabilities; independent events. It is important to 
extend the theory so as to include the occurrence of ivdejiend^nt events. 
What is the probability of two independent events both occurring? The 
answer to this question is that the probability is measured by the product 
of the two separate probabilities. We shall illustrate this statement by 
some simple examples, but first it is necessary to insist that ernphasis must 
be put on the word “ independent Many of the difficulties arising in 
problems of probability are due to want of knowledge— a want which may 
be either partial or complete — about the “ independence ” of the events 


under consideration. 

On tossing or spinning a single coin there are two posable aspects that 
may be presented by the fallen coin, a “ head ” or a “ tail ”, and it may 
be regarded as axiomatic that after making a large number of throws 
the ratio of the number of heads to the number of tails is nearly umty. 


*" Sometimes actual trial seems to throw discredit 
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This means that for a normal coin the statement commends itself Mu 
general acceptance, and accordingly we assert that the probability for 
each event is h Let us consider some simple cases. 

Two unlike coins. Suppose we toss a copper coin (penny) and a silver 
coin (florin), which we may call coin “ i and coin “ 2 ” ; four complexions 
are possible : 




Weight 


(one complexion) i 
(one complexion) i 
(two complexions) 2 


Prob- 

ability 
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.The term weight is applied lo the number of complexions in any 
assigned statistical state. 

We consider next the case of three coins. 

Three unlik e corns. There are eight complexions, all equally probable. 


Complexion 

No. 

I 

No. 2 

No. 3 

Symbol 

(i) 

Head 

a 

Head 

a 

Head 

a 


(2) 

Head 

a 

Head 

a 

Tail 

b 


(3) 

Head 

a 

Tail 

b 

Head 

a 


(4) 

Head 

a 

Tail 

h 

Tail 

b 


(5) 

Tail 

h 

Head 

a 

Head 

a 


(6) 

Tail 

b 

Flead 

a 

Tail 

b 

^1®2^3 

(7) 

Tail 

b 

Tail 

b 

Head 

a 


(8) 

Tail 

b 

Tail 

h 

Tail 

b 



The possible complexions are represented by terms of the product 
(ai+^)(a2+^2)(«3+^3)- 

All complexions arc equally probable, the probability of an assigned 
complexion being 1/8. 

Three similar coins. 

There are four statistical states, namely 



Statistical state 

Symbol 

Weight 


I^rob- 

ability 

(i) 

All heads 


(One complexion) 

I 

1/8 

(2) 

All tails - 

b^ 

(One complexion) 

I 

,/8 

(3) 

Two heads and 
one tail 

a% 

(Three complexions) 

3 

3/8 

(4) 

One head and 
two tails 

ab^ 

(Three complexions) 

3 

3/8 


The events are represented by terms of the product (a +6)®. 

Again, the probability is greatest for those states showing the nearest 
approach to equality between heads and tails. 

Any number of coins, n (say). First suppose the coins are all unlike. 
The possible complexions are represented by terms of the product 

(^2. F ^1) (^2 ^2) * • ' ^ ri )* 

When the n coins are identical, the possible combinations are given by 
the terms of the binomial expansion 

(a + 6)n = a« + na" * b + + . . . + 6", 

=a" + "Cj + "C'2a"”®6*+ ... +6", 
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where ”( 7 ^ denotes the number of combinations of n things r at a tiipc. 
The statistical states are represented by 

Here means that we have r heads and s tails, where s—n-r. 

The weight or possibility number, the number of different complexions 
within the statistical state, is denoted by P and is equal to the number of 
combinations of n things r at a time, that is. 


Here the symbol n ! denotes ‘‘ factorial n ”, that is, 
n(n~ i)(n-2) ...3.2.1. 

The total number of different complexions is where the summa- 

tion represented by the symbol S extends from r = i to r=^n. 

The mathematical probability W of the combination is found by 
dividing the possibility number by the total number. 


that is, 
since 






n\ 
r ! 5 i 

2 n ' 




Combination having the maximum probability. To find which com- 
bination of heads and tails is most likely in a large number of throws we 
must calculate the maximum value of W or of "C,.. 

It is shown in books on algebra that, when n is even, the value of 

is greatest when t= ~, or, remembering that 8 is defined as n-r, 
when r ==s. 

Thus the probability is a maximum for the state in which there arc as 
many heads as tails. We call the maximum value of the probability 


In this case 


Wn 


nl 


I 



We now consider a state which does not exactly correspond to this 

71 

maximum value of W. Instead of having = - , let us suppose that 


n , n 

y ~ c and « = — €. 

2 2 
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W'ft*call the value of the probability corresponding to this combination. 


Then 


Hence 



I 



When n is a large number this may be expressed in a more convenient 
form by employing Stirling’s theorem. 

Stirling’s theorem. Early in the eighteenth century the Scottish 
mathematician James Stirling (1693-1770), a friend of C^olin Maelaurin, 
enunciated a famous theorem, which enables us to give a fairly simple 
expression for log^ n ! when n is large. 'This may be written 

log n! log w - J log ( 27 Tn). 

For sufficiently large numbers 

^ i r::! ^ log n - n. 

With the aid of Stirling’s theorem we find 

W.^ 

_ . JL. — n 

ur 

max 

The form of this exponential expression is noteworthy, as it occurs 
frequently in statistical problems. Wc shall meet with the function 
later in the Gaussian law of errors. 

This result may be extended without much difficulty to particles having 
a large number of possible states. A coin has only two possible states, 
a “ head ” and a “ tail ”, but the ivory cube used in the game of dice has 
six sides and six possible states. 


Still more complicated cases may be imagined. One way of illustrating 
such a problem is to take a board with p square cells arranged side 
by side and then to throw into these cells from a great distance N 
balls. We may suppose that balls are found in cell etc., where 

The “ possibility number ” is > where the symbol 77 

represents the product of the factorials typified hy n^\. 

P N\ fi\^ 

The mathematical probability ^ ’ where p is the 
number of cells in the board. ^ ^ 

An expression of this type is met with in the more advanced treatment 

of statistical mechanics. 


2X2 


A.M.H. 
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THE THEORY OF ERRORS 

The marksman and the target. We now turn to a type of probabilit\ 
of a different kind. This arises in connection with the so-calk;< 
Theory of Errors, and is of great importance in all classes of scientiin 
work in which measurement is possible or statistical methods can 
be applied. 

A simple illustration of this type of probability occurs when a marksmuTi 
consistently tries to make his hits at the centre of the target. Suppo.so 
that after firing twenty rounds he has hit the buirs-eye twice, it is legiti- 
mate to surmise that in subsequent firing he is likely to hit the centre 
of the target once in every ten rounds, or the probability of his hitting 
the centre is one in ten. Thus the probability is defined as the value of 
the ratio : 

number of times an event occurs 
total number of possible occurrences 

This statement as to the probability assumes that all the conditiom 
rernain exactly the same. Any individual shot may be affected by tlu- 
wind, by the pressure or temperature of the atmosphere, by the physical 
condition of the marksman, by the nature of the ammunition, and so forth. 
Consequently the “ target diagram will show a number of spots which 
cluster round the central point. 

By increasing the number of shots, so that all possible conditions arc 
included, the numerical value of the probability may be made more 
reliable. 

In such a test the marksman must consistently endeavour to eliminate 
so far as is possible all elements of chance, although it is impossible for 
him to eradicate them completely. This is the characteristic feature of 
the second type of probability. 

Other illustrations arc afforded by an astronomer who seeks to deter- 
mine the mean distance of the earth from the sun, or by a physicist 
who wishes to find an accurate value of the mechanical equivalent 
of heat. Birge * made a series of 500 cross-hair settings on a very 
wide but symmetrical solar spectrum line, under conditions as favour- 
able as possible to equal reliability for all observations. In such 
problems the ** correct ” value of the sought quantity is unknown, 
and the arithmetic mean is usually adopted as the most probable 
value. This procedure assumes the absence of systematic errors due 
to some cause making the observed results consistently either too high 
or too low. The errors considered are supposed to be accidental, being 
governed by chance alone. 

♦ Birge, Phya. Rev., Vol. 40, p. 207 (1932). 
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/The normal law of error. The law of frequency of error when the 
number of cases considered is large is often called the Claussian law of 
t^rror, though it was discovered by Laplace. Let a: be the magnitude of 
.in error and y the frequency of its occurrence, that is, its probability. 

Then the law of error expresses the way in which x and y arc connected, 
or gives y as a function of x. It is shown in mathematical works* that 
a suitable form in many cases is represented by 

where e is the base of the Napierian logarithms and k and a are 
numerical factors. This mathematical formula is obtained by replacing 
a sum of a large number of small terms by an integral. 

There has been much discussion as to the validity of the proposed 
proofs of the Gaussian error law, but according to Whittaker and Robin- 
son : “ Theory asserts, and observation confirms the assertion, that the 
normal law is to be expected in a very great number of frequency distri- 
butions, but not in all.” 

The Gaussian error law should be followed, provided the errors are 
purely ‘‘ accidental ”, that is to say, arc governed by chance alone. They 
must not be systematic or constant, as would be the case if some cause 
were acting tending to produce deviation always in the same direction. 
Further conditions are that the errors are ecjually liable to be positive 
(making the result too large, say) or negative (making the result too small), 
and are more likely to be small than large, with very large errors entirely 
lacking. These conditions imply that the number of cases considered 
is extremely great. 

The probability function and the probability curve. In its simplest 
form this function may be written y = and the graph possesses 
definite features which are consistent with the facts mentioned above. 
Thus 

(1) The graph is symmetrical with respect to the axis of y, the frequency 
being the same for positive or negative equal values of x. 

(2) The graph passes through a maximum for x = o. 

(3) As X increases numerically, y decreases and becomes vanishingly 
small when x becomes large. 

From the definition of probability given on p. 794? follows that the 
area of a narrow strip of the figure between x and a; -f 8a: is proportional 
to the number of events (or observations) associated with an error of 
magnitude x, 

* A simple treatment of the probability function is given by Gheury de Bray 
in Exponentials made EcLsy (Macmillan). For applications see Whittaker and 
Robinson, I'he Calculus of Observalians (Blackie). In this book prominence is 
given to arithmetical, as distinguished from graphical, methods. 
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The diagrams (Figs. 284 and 285), reproduced from Exponentials Majit 
Easy, show various forms of the probability curve, y = In the firs; 



Fig. 284. Probability Curves for Different Values of h 


diagram we take « = i and give k values i, 2, 3, 4, etc. These are the 
values of the ordinate at a; = o, and give the probable frequency of zero 
error. The greater the probability of very small errors the higher will 



Fig. 285. Probability Curves for Different Values of a 

be the peak of the curve. These curves are all copies of the same curve 
to a different scale of y. 
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In Fig. 285 we take k-i and give a values i, 2, 3, 4, etc., and in this 
way we obtain curves which are all different. The quantity a is called 
ilie accuracy modulus, or the modulus of precision, because as a increases 
the precision of the measurements increases. I'his means that the curve 
becomes more “ peaked ”, corresponding to a greater proportion of small 
errors. 

The normal law of error may be represented by a particular case of the 

general equation, namely j 

= - 
V 27T 

This is the equation of a curve known as the standard normal figure. 
In this case a = 1/V2- 

The area of the complete figure is unity, and the length of the central 
ordinate is approximately 0*3989. The values -0-6745 
X ^ +0*6745 are known as the quartile values of x. The ordinates drawn 
through these points bisect the portions of the figure to the left and to the 
right of the central ordinate. 

Applications of the law of error. The law of error is of importance in 
many branches of enquiry in natural science and in economics. Not only 
may it be applied to the errors made in the detjennination of a physical 
('onstant, but it is of value in siu'h problems as the measurement of the 
ability of candidates by means of marks in an examination. In botany 
and zoology the statistical study of living organisms ha^ lH‘en called 
biometrics, and through the work of Gallon, Pearson and others this study 
has thrown much light on questions of variation and heredity. 

Again, in the subject of anthropometry when mcasurenK‘nts are made of 
the height or weight of a group of men, we obtain a Gaussian distribution, 
provided that the group is sufficiently large in number, and that what is 
termed “ random sampling ” of the general population is attained. 
Further, insurance companies base their aduarial cakaikitions of expecta- 
tion of life on the law of error. “ Both in physical and in biological 
science and in sociology, the theory of probability and the curves of error 
are now of great importance. It is impossible to predict the life of an 
individual man, or the velocity of a particular molcc'ule at any future 
instant ; but, with a sufficient number of molecules or men, we can deal 
with them statistically, and predict within narrow limits how many of 
them will be moving within a certain range of velocity or how many will 
die in a given year — philosophically we may say that we reach a form of 
statistical determinism, though, at this stage, individual uncertainty 
remains.” * 

In the next chapter we shall consider the application of statistical 
methods to the distribution of molecular velocities, and we shall meet with 
other illustrations of these methods when dealing with quantum mechanics. 

♦ Dampier-Whetham, A History of Science, p. 251, CM.V. {1930), 
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QUESTIONS 
Chapter XLI 

1 . Give a mathematical definition of probability, and show that if three unlike^ 
coins are tossed the probability of any assigned complexion occurring will bu 
1 / 8 . 

2. What is meant by the modultLS of precision} Draw graphs to illustralt 
the probability curves when the measurements made are (a) very accurate, and 
(/>) contain widely divergent results. 

3. Write a short account of the theory of errors, pointing out how the Gaussian 
Law may be applied to various widely differing phenomena. 

4 . If two dice are thrown, show that the probability of the sum of the numbers 
being five is 4/36. 

5. Assuming that the most probable value of a number of observations is 
such that the sum of the squares of the residuals (errors) is the least, prove that 
the arithmetical mean has the greatest probability. 



CHAPTER XLIl 


MAXWELL’S DISTRIBUTION LAW 

We shall now consider the use of slalislical methods in the kinetic theory 
of gases, and examine the important law first put forward by Maxwell, 
known as the law of distribution of molecular velocities. It was pointed 
out in the last chapter that the normal law of errors can be relied upon to 
give satisfactory results only when large numbers are involved. The 
enormous number of atoms or molecules constituting a minute fragment 
of matter has been repeatedly emphasised. It is only within reexmt times 
that it has been possible to experiment on individual atoms or electrons. 
In theoretical physics it is often necessary to employ statistical methods 
to deal with the problem of large numbers of individuals, but the methods 
are those which must be applied on the macroscopic scale to the objects 
of our sense perceptions. One important problem of statistics is to 
determine how the individuals composing a given assembly are distributed 
among different possible states. Thus the actuary may consider how the 
population of a given country is distributed ar('ording to the annual 
income of the individuals. In this case he would graduate the income in 
finite intervals in some assigned way. The object may be to determine 
the statistical probability of the distribution of states in question. In like 
manner the physicist may set himself the problem of determining how 
the kinetic energy is distributed among the molecules composing a given 
amount of gas at some definite temperature. 

Development of the kinetic theory of gases. In the seventeenth century 
several philosophers developed in a qualitative fashion an atomic theory 
of matter, and on this basis Gassendi was able to explain the existence of 
three states of matter and the possibility of transitions from one state to 
another, in a way little different from that of the modern kinetic theory. 
Boyle, and in particular Hooke, employed similar ideas as to the structure 
of matter and applied them to gases. Daniel Bernoulli, in his Hydro^ 
dynamica^ 1738, deduced Boyle's law and tried to obtain a general 
relation between pressure and volume, taking into account the finite size 
of the molecules. Waterston (1845) was the first to attempt a scientific 
mathematical theory of the subject, and he enunciated the equipartition 
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of energy. Clausius (1857) found the relation between temperature, 
pressure and volume for a gas. Clerk Maxwell’s first paper on molecular 
velocities was read at Aberdeen in 1859. Boltzmann did important work 
in confirming and extending Maxwell’s theory. 

In his commemorative address delivered in 1931 at the Maxwell 
centenary, Max Planck said : 

“To the simple relations connecting the mean velocity of the molecules 
with the pressure and specific heat, which had been derived by his pre- 
decessors, Maxwell added a new and more fundamental set of considera- 
tions, by enquiring as to the actual velocity of any molecule selected at 
random. By his answer to this question Maxwell laid the foundations 
of a new branch of physics, that of statistical mechanics. For it is clear 
that the question can only be answered by a probability law, that is, by a 
law which gives the fraction of the molecules which are found to possess 
a definite velocity when the experiment of selecting a molecule at random 
is repeated a great number of times. This law, first found by Maxwell 
and named after him, was seen to be identical with the Gaussian Error 
Law, so long at any rate as the three components of the velocity vectors 
could be considered as independent.” 

An incident bearing on his work on the distribution law is thus recorded 
in the Life of James Clerk Maxwell, “ On one occa.sion he was wedged 
in a crowd attempting to escape from the lecture theatre of the Royal 
Institution, when he was perceived by Faraday, who, alluding to Max- 
well’s work among the molecules, accosted him in this wise — ‘ Ho, 
Maxwell, cannot you get out ? If any man can find his way through a 
crowd it should be you.’ ” 

Ludwig Boltzmann recognised at once the fundamental position ot 
Maxwell’s velocity distribution law in the kinetic theory of gases. Planck 
writes : 

“ Boltzmann first refined and generalised Maxwell’s proof, which 
assumed monatomic spherical molecules, to cover the case of polyatomic 
molecules. He showed further, by means of his well-known if-theorem 
that not only does the Maxwell distribution remain stationary, once it is 
attained, but that it is the only possible equilibrium state, since any system 
will eventually attain it, whatever its initial state. 

“ Boltzmann showed further that with every degree of freedom of a 
molecule of a gas in a steady state is associated the same average energy.” 

MAXWELL’S DISTRIBUTION LAW 

The most important problem in the kinetic theory of gases is to deter- 
mine the law of distribution of velocitiesi that is, the law according to which 
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the velocities of the molecules of the gas are grouped about the mean 
value. Max weirs paper on the subject, communicated to the British 
Association at Aberdeen in 1859, w^as published in the Philosojphical 
Magazine in i860. 

In discussing the distribution law we shall begin by merely staling the 
result of the investigations, leaving the formal })roof till later. We assume 
that the gas is devoid of mass motion, so that there is no streaming of the 
gas as a whole in any particular direction. Maxwell’s own proof is 
admitted to be unsatisfactory, because it assumes the three velocity 
components to be independent. For each component Maxwell’s result 
may be stated as follows : 

If N is the total number of mole('ul(\s in an enclosure (this number being 
assumed invariable) and u, w are the velocity components of a typical 
molecule, then the number of molecules having a velocity component 
between u and u + dui^ 


with similar expressions applicable to the csomponents parallel to the 
axes y and 2. Each of the three expressions is of the form which 

represents the law of errors of (hiuss 
(Fig. 286). 

The value of a selected velocity com- 
ponent is plotted as abscissa on the x~ 
axis and the area of a narrow strip 
between x and x -f dx determines the 
number of molecules concerned. The 
total number of molecules is given by 
the whole area under the curve. 

It should be noticed that for a given 
enclosure, containing a particular gas, 
there are only two physical quantities at 
our disposal : 

(1) the total number of molecules, N. 

density of the gas. 

(2) The total energy of the molecules, E. 



Fig. 2R6. ORArH of the 
Function /y 'C for Positive 
Values of x 

7'his number determines the 


Since (p. 321) E = Nw~~NocT — 

the total energy determines the temperainre of the gas when N is 
known. 

In deriving the law of distribution certain assumptions are made 
which require attention. 
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1. We assume that a gas in an enclosure maintained at a constant 
temperature assumes a steady state in which it is in thermal equilibrium 
with its surroundings. 

2. In the steady state we assume that the density of the gas remains 
uniform on the average throughout the gas, and throughout the time 
under consideration. 

3. We further assume that the velocities of the molecules are distributed 
according to some law. This does not mean that the velocities are fixed, 
but that the number having velocities between prescribed limits does not 
depend on the position of the selected “ cells * or on the time at which 
the examination is made. 

Let w, w be the component velocities of a molecule. 

Let N be the total number of molecules. 

In the steady state the number of molecules having a velocity with 
components between u and u + du, v and v-{-dVy w and w^-dw is 

dn = Nf{u^ Vy w) du dv dw. 

The object of the investigation is to find the form of the function /. 

It was found by Maxwell that this function has the form 

f(Uy Vy w) 

where A and h are constants. 

Assuming this result, we may write 

dn = du dv dw, 

or dn = iVAc"**”"* du . 


(We notice that three factors of the form are multiplied 

together, a result which might have been anticipated on the assumption 
that the velocity components may be treated independently as was done 
in Maxwell’s first investigation. Such an assumption, however, requires 
justification.) 

The value of the constant A may be found by expressing the fact that 
the total number of molecules is N, that is, 


Jdn^N. 

This gives for A the value 



The quantity h (which must not be confused with Planck’s constant) 
* The technical meaning of this term is explained later in the chapter. 
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iii^y be expressed in terms of the mean square velocity C^, or in terms of 
ihe mean molecular energy w. It can be shown that 


w- A. 

Thus it is found that A = A . 

4W 

But w = I AT, so that h • 

ikT 

For a gas devoid of mass motion the number ol molecules having a 
velocity with components between it, and u-\-d'u, v and v + dv, w and 

+ /hm\^ 

N y- e w- ( m* f ^ ^ 

Substituting the value of h stated above, this gives 
^\27Tkf) ^ dudvdw. 

further, it is found that the number of molecules having a resultant 
velocity between c and c + dc, without any reference to the direction of 
this resultant, is 

/I \ ■g / \ 7- wjr* 

dnQ—4‘TrNy — j e~^^^^c^dc =47rN y “^'^('^dc. 

The presence of the factor in this last expression should be noticed. 
The curve representing this function, is shown in Fig. 287, 



the diagram having been drawn to the same scale as Fig. 286. The 
factor 2 has been introduced into the equation of the second curve so that 
the two curves may have the same area, namely {Jtt, 

We must distinguish between the root mean square velocity C and the 
mean velocity c. 
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is the arithmetical mean of the values of c® : 


02=== 



c^dn^- 


3_ . 
2 Am 


Here we have replaced the ordinary sum, by an integral. 

(T'he element of volume concerned is supposed to be large enough to 
hold an immense number of molecules. Sinc'c there arc about 2*9 x 10’^* 
molecules in a cubic millimetre of gas under normal conditions, this 
replacement of a sum by an integral is legitimate.) 

if® 2 

The mean velocity ^ c = ^ I c dn^, = —p= • 

^ Jo VTrAm 


The ymsi probable velocity, Cq, is that which gives a maximum value for 
dUf.. It is given by j 


sjhm 


Hence 



V 2 
^0 "jrr 


The average velocity is less than 
the root mean square velocity. 


The average velocity is greater than 
the most probable velocity. 


If N is the total number of molecules in an enclosure, the number 
having a velocity component between u and u + du is, as has already been 
stated. 


N 


V- 


m - 


27 rkT 




The number N' which cross an element of surface of area i sq. cm. in 
unit time in a given direction, or which strike i sq, cm. of the wall in unit 


time, IS 


N' - r 

Jo 


udn — 


N 


•Jrrhm 


_Nv_ 

4 


NC 

JGtt 


This result has several important applications, and accordingly deserves 
special mention. 


EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE FOR MAXWELL’S 
DISTRIBUTION LAW 

For a long period evidence in favour of Maxwell’s distribution law 
for gaseous molecules was necessarily of an indirect nature. We know 
that “ transport ” phenomena in gases are not associated with equilibrium 
conditions, and involve a consideration of the mean free path of the 
molecules. Most of the phenomena studied (viscosity, diffusion, and 
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thermal conductivity) were not such as to justify the application of the 
liypothesis of a steady state and consequently could not be treated 
rigorously by the method of mean free paths.* In fact as soon as the 
temperature of a gas is no longer uniform, the molecular velocities 
rcase to be distributed according to MaxwclFs law. The law also fails 
as soon as the pressure is no longer uniform. 

By assuming a particular law of intermolecular action, namely that 
of the inverse fifth power of the distance, Maxwell was able to calculate 
the transport of momentum, matter and energy by the molecules of a 
gas, as exhibited in the phenomena of gaseous viscosity, diffusion and 
thermal conductivity. The theory has since been extench'd by other 
investigators. By considering the mean free path, that is, the mean 
distance that a molecule travels between collisions, it is possible to deduce 
approximate results as to the value of a physical property of a gas, say 
the viscosity, as wc have already seen from the theory of trans})ort pheno- 
mena in Chapter XXVIII. But our knowledge of the laws of collisions 
between molecules is not sufficient to permit of our giving an acevrate 
prediction. Knudsen t has shown how to overcome this diffi(‘ulty by 
making the dimensions of the aj)paratus small compared with the mean 
free path at the pressures used. 

Method of molecular rays. This method has been developed in the 
Hamburg Institute for Physical Chemistry under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Otto Stern, who writes : “ The method was used initially to verify 
the fundamental postulates of the gas kinetic theory. Naturally 
there was never any doubt about their validity ; but it was none the 
less satisfactory that one was able to demonstrate so absolutely directly 
the linear motion of the molecules, to measure their velocity, and so 
forth.” 

The method and technique of the experiments have been described by 
R. G. J. Fraser in his book Molecular Rays (Cambridge, 1931). Suppose 



Fig. 288. The Method of Molecular Rays 

a small aperture is made in the 'wall of a vessel A containing a gas, so as 
to allow molecules to pass through it into an evacuated space B (lug. 288). 

* Eugene Bloch, The Kinetic Theory of Gases, Chapter III (1924). 
t Knudsen, The Kinetic Theory of Gases : Some Modern Aspects (Methuen, 1934)* 
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The molecules in B will traverse rectilinear paths radiating out from the 
aperture. By making a second aperture in a suitable position in the wall 
of B some of these molecules will pass into a third chamber C where the}' 
may be detected when they impinge on the wall. The molecules in C for 
all practical purposes do not encounter one another, and form a geo- 
metrically defined beam or molecuiax ray. Dunoyer in 1911 verified 
these deductions from gas theory, using sodium vapour (which is mon- 
atomic) and observing the “ umbra and “ penumbra formed on the 
glass wall of chamber C. 

A molecular ray may be defined as a beam of neutral molecules, moving 
in vacuo with thermal velocities corresponding to the temperature of the 
source. The ray is practically colli.sion free, whereas a jet of gas is in 
turbulent motion and cannot maintain its form. 

Two prol:)lems of technique arise : (i) the production of a molecular 
ray of sufficient intensity, and (2) the detection of the ray by suitable 
means adapted to the molecular species concerned. The fundamental 
principles involved in the production of intense molecular beams of 
narrow cross-section were laid down in 1926 by Stern. 

The first attempt to make a direct determination of molecular velocities 

(1920). He used atoms of silver 
obtained by heating a silvered plati- 
num wire to the melting point of 
silver by the passage of an electric 
current. The wire was stretched 
along the axis of two coaxial 
vertical cylinders (Fig. 289). The 
inner cylinder contained a slit S 
through which a stream of silver 
atoms emerged. The whole ap- 
paratus was evacuated and could 
be set in rotation at a high speed 
about the axis. 

When the apparatus is at rest 
the stream of atoms impinges on 
the outer cylinder at A (Fig. 289). 
stream condenses at a point such 

as B, 

The more rapidly moving atoms will condense nearer A than the slower 
atoms, so that a velocity spectrum will be found. The apparatus was 
rotated first in the clockwise and then in the anticlockwise direction, so 
that two deflected traces were obtained. These were rather broad and 
diffuse in outline in consequence of the statistical distribution of velocities. 


was that of Stern six years earlier 



When the rotation is clockwise the 
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Xhe average velocity calculated from the middle of the deflected trace 
was about 660 metres per second, corresponding approximately with the 
velocity calculated from the known temperature. 

In 1927 J. A. Eldridge * subjected Maxwell’s theory to a direct experi- 
mental test. The apparatus was designed to give a velocity spectrum 
for a metallic vapour, cadmium being used in the actual experiments. 
The vapour passed through a slit about o*i mm. wide in the wall of the 
furnace into a highly evacuated tube. In this tube were a number of 
coaxial disks with radial slots rotating at high speed. These were driven 
by an induction motor. The beam of atoms after passing through the 
slots was condensed on a cooled glass plate. The rotating slits acted 
as a “ velocity filter ” so that the atoms fell on the plate at a point depend- 
ing on their velocity. The density of the deposit on the plate at different 
points was measured photometrically, and wiis found to agree well with 
Maxwell’s distribution law of molecular velocities. 

The method bears an analogy to Fizeau’s method of measuring the 
velocity of light by means of a rotating toothed wheel. In Fizeau’s 
experiment the light is reflected back towards the original wheel, whereas 
in dealing with the cadmium atoms a series of wheels is mounted on 
a common axis. 

In 1929 Lammert, working in Stern’s laboratory, constructed an appara- 
tus for the production of rays of mercury atoms travelling with uniform 
velocity. The method avoided some of the difficulties involved in the 
earlier experiments, and by comparing the intensities of selected velocity 
ranges against the total beam intensity gave reliable and direct verification 
of the Maxwell distribution law. 


THEORETICAL DISCUSSION OF MAXWELL’S LAW f 

Complexions of a molecular system. Consider a system composed of 
a very large number (N) of ideal molecules. Each molecule i.s .suppo.sed 
to possess minute mass and extension (it may be regarded as a mass-pomt). 
The configuration of the system can only be defined precisely by assigning 
definite coordinates to each particle. Wc regard a complexion of the 
molecules as defined by assigning a range of configuration. 
saying that a molecule is at a definite point (x y, z), we ^at m 
ccwrdinates lie between a: and x+hx, y 
8 a:, 8y, 82 are small Wt finite quantities We divide 

into I finite number of cells, the volume of a o; 

The presence of a molecule in an assigned cell is analogous to a com o 

a die showing a certain aspect after tossing. rT^nlprnlp«; 

A comple Jon of the system is defined by the aspects of the molecules, 


♦ Phya. Rev., Vol. 30, p. 931 (1927)- 
f This section may be omitted at a first reading. 
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that is, by the way they are distributed among the cells. Assuming N 
molecules and c cells, the number of complexions in which 


is 


Ui molecules are in cell i 

^2 >y 99 ^ 

nr 99 99 r 

ne 99 99 ^ 


Nl 

n^\n^\n^\ ... 71^1 


= P (say). 


P is called the complexion number or the possibility number. 

When 71 is a large number it follows from Stirling\s theorem that 


log n \ ^ n log n~n. 

Hence, provided none of the numbers is too small, 
log P 2 :' N log N - 2 n,.log n^,, 

r=l 

By assigning a maximum value to P, subject to the condition that 
Til + ^2 -H . . . + 72-c = it is possible to deduce information as to the distribu- 
tion of the molecules in space when the steady state is established. In 
this way we arrive at the somewhat trite conclusion that a uniform 
distribution is more probable than any other, or the density of the gas is 
on the average the same at all points. For a discussion of this case, 
which illustrates the method employed in later work, the reader is referred 
to Max Born’s Atomic Physics^ Chapter I. 

In considering a molecular system in greater detail we must take into 
account the motions of the molecules as well as their positions. The 
velocity components of a particular molecule at {x, y, z) may be represented 
by (?/, v, w). The six components x, y, z, w, v, w determine a phase of 
that molecule. An aspect of the molecule is determined by saying that 
the first coordinate lies between x and x + Sx, etc. ; the first velocity 
component between u and u + Su, etc. We call the magnitude 
Sx 8y Sz Su Sv Sw an element of extension in phase, or a phase cell. This 
geometric term is borrowed from the previous case and to it is attached 
an analogous idea. The six components typified by x, y, z, u, v, w 
may be regarded as determining the position of a “ representative point 
in a 6-dimensional space. Although we may be employing terms 
applicable to space of 6 dimensions, there is no need to attempt to 
visualise such a many-dimensional space. The algebraic work is exactly 
similar to that already employed in three dimensions. 

Instead of specifying the velocities of the particles it is sometimes 
convenient to specify the momenta. The components of the momentum 
of a particular particle are p^^mu^ py^mv^ p^^mw. The microscopic 
state of the particle is then determined by six coordinates, the three 
positional coordinates x ^ «/, z and the three momenta coordinates Pa., Py^ p^. 
These six coordinates determine a representative point. The element 
of hyper-space is now SxSpy,SySpySzSp^. In passing, it may be noted 
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tljat the product 8 xSp^ has the dimensions of “ action and later, 
when considering the quantum theory, it will be convenient to equate 
the product to Planck’s constant A, the element of hyper-space on this 
view being equal to h^. 

In considering the probability of a complexion a fundiimental postulate 
is introduced. If the various phase cells h^ive the same magnitude, one 
aspect oj a given molecule is as probable as any other. In other words, 
it is just as likely for the “ repn'sentative point ” in the “ phase diagram ” 
to be in any “ phase cell ” as in any other. 

The possibility number for the distribution of the molecules in the 
phase cells is (as in the simpler case already described) 

^ N\ 

and the mathematical probability is 



Limitations on the total number of possible complexions. There are 
two limitations which must be taken into account in ('onsidcring the 
number of complexions. In the first plac'c the total number of molecules 
is limited, being equal to N, say. 'This meai^ that 


Til + ... f ... 

So far we have not introduced any dynamical property. We know 
that, at constant temperature, the total energy content is fixed, being equal 
to some value E, say. 

That is, +^262+ ... +w,.e,.+ ... ^n^^c^Ey 

where eg, €3, ... e,. ... e^ arc the energies of a molecule in cell 
I, 2, 3, ... r ... c, respectively, and E is the total energy. Iror an ideal 
gas is of the form \m{;u^ +1^^ +w^). 

State of maximum probability. The next step is to determine the slate 
of thermodynamic' ec^uilibrium which we assume to be the state corre- 
sponding to maximum probability. In finding this state we must bear 
in mind the two limitations just described. 

The problem is now to determine the maximum value of the possibility 
number tsj f 

nnX 

subject to the limitations N =En^ 
and E==Zn^€^. 

It is convenient to introduce a new quantity defined by tOr-n^lN. 
Since this is the ratio of the number of molecules in the rth cell to the total 
number of molecules it is called the partition function. Obviously 

Z(Or = I , and = Noj^. 
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We use Stir]ing\s theorem to obtain a simple expression for log^P, and 
find without difficulty 

log P == iV (log iV ~ i) - En^i^og rif - 1 ) 

= N (log W - t) - ENayj,(\og N + log - i) 

= N (log N -l)- NEoJr (log ~ l) - NEoJr log (Of. 

= -NEojj>logcu^. 

Thus we have three equations, 

logP= -j^EcOj.logCOr 'I 
JV=Enr -=NEwr ^ 

E = Enj.€j, — NE^j^cOf 

and the condition for maximum probability is 


8 log P — - NE(\ + log ctj,.)8a),. = o 'I 
hN = NEhiOr -o[. 

hE — NEe^Scjf. =oJ 

By using undetermined multipliers (Lagrange’s method), 

E (log ojr + X-h jSe^.) hcoj. = o, 

where A and p are the multipliers employed. 

Since the variations are (now) quite arbitrary, 

log oiy + A + j8€,. = o. 


which leads at once to 


0)^ = 


f 




where / is a constant. 

This result determines the value of the partition function cu,., which 
gives the proportion of atoms having the energy e,.. 

The quantity ^ may be called the distribution constant * of the system. 
It is inversely proportional to P/iV, the average energy of a molecule, 
and by using Boltzmann’s hypothesis connecting probability and en- 
tropy it can be shown that where k is Boltzmann’s constant. 

Thus we see that, for the state of maximum probability, is pro- 
portional to which is equivalent to the Maxwell-Boltzmann law 

of distribution. 

The significance of the constant / may be seen as follows. Since 


fwf = e~^rf^'^y fEojj. = Ee~^rl^^, 
But Ewf = I , so that / = Ee~^rl^^, 


Thus / represents the sum of the partition functions (in German, 
“ Zustandsumme ”). 


♦ Kice in Introdtictwn to Statistical Mechanics (1930) uses the symbol /li for 
the distribution constant. 
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QITESTIONS 

CllAPTIiR XLIl 


1, State Maxwell's law of distribution of velocities, and specify the conditions 
required for the validity of the law. 

Describe any important experimental investigation of the law of distribution 
of velocities. (St. A. l^). 


2. Assuming Maxwell's law of distnbution of velocities in a gas, tind an ex- 
pression for the number of molecules which cross any surface per unit area per 
second, and hence show that the mass of gas striking any surface per unit area 


per second on one side is given by p 


V ZTrrtt 


in a standard notation. 


(St. A. U.) 


3. State and explain Maxwell's expression for the distribution of velocities 
among the molecules of a gas. 

Show how to deduce an expression for the number of molecules crossing unit 
area of one of the coordinate planes, and for the average kinetic energy parallel 
to one of the coordinate axes. (St. A, U.) 


4. Write a short account of the method of molecular rays, indicating how 
the rays are produced and detected. 

5. Explain how molecular velocities have been determined by the method of 
molecular rays, and state the results obtained. 



CHAPTER XLIII 

ENTROPY AND PROBABILITY 

Before taking up the subject of the newer quantum statistics it is 
desirable to consider further a question which has already been mentioned 
in Chapter XXXIX on the quantum theory of radiation, namely the 
relation between entropy and probability. In this connection the 
“ h('at theorem ” of Nernst also merits further consideration. 

The philosophical aspects of these problems have received much 
attention, having been discussed at length by many writers. Here it is 
necessary to refer briefly only to some of the more outstanding points of 
physical interest. 


ENTROPY AND PROBABILITY 

In thermodynamic theory a certain tunction of the state of a substance 
is introduced which is called entropy, and is defined as follows. When a 
substance undergoes a reversible change, and in so doing takes in a 
quantity of heat SQ at absolute temperature T, its entropy is said to 
increase by an amount 8 Q/T. It will be noticed that this statement 
defines only the change hS in the entropy, the absolute value being left 
undetermined. The importance of this function arises from the fact that 
the change in entropy does not depend on the particular reversible process 
by which the substance is brought from one state to another. 

In 1849 Rankine communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh a 
paper based on the “ Hypothesis of Molecular Vortices The quantity 
of heat in a body is the energy of these vortices ; the absolute temperature 
is the same energy divided by a specific coefficient for each particular 
substance. Rankine used in symbols a quantity corresponding to entropy 
and afterwards suggested for it the name “ Heat«Potcntial ” or “ Thermo- 
dynamic Function a name adopted by some writers. 

Clausius in 1854 investigated the properties of a function which he 
called “ Aequivalenzwerth and later “ Entropie ” which is closely 
related to the Thermodynamic Function of Rankine. According to 
Clausius the entropy of the universe tends to become a maximum. This 

is another way of regarding Thomson's doctrine of the dissipation of 

812 
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energy, according to which the “ available energy ” of the universe is 
tending towards zero. Referring to this doctrine Helmholtz wrote . 

“ These consequences of the Law of Carnot are, of course, only valid 
provided that the law, when sufficiently tested, proves to be universally 
correct. In the meantime there is little pros})cct of the law being proved 
incorrect. At all events, we must admire the sagacity of Thomson, 
who, in the letters of a long-known little mathematical formula, which 
only speaks of the heat, volume, and pressure of bodies, was able to 
discern consequences which threatened the universe, though certainly 
after an infinite period of time, with eternal death. 

It was Willard Gibbs who first suggested a relationship between 
entropy and probability : “ The impossibility of an uncom[)ensated 

decrease of entropy seems to be reduced to improbability.” Boltzmann 
(1877) developed the idea that increase in entropy corresponds to an 
increase in the degree of disorganisation of the coordinates desc'ribing 
the positions and motions of the molec'ules composing the substance or 
system. 

Logically the absolute scale of temperature is derived from the second 
law of thermodynamics. This law may be expressed in terms of entropy 
by saying that every process in nature takes place in such a way that the 
sum of the entropies of all bodies taking part in the process increases. 
In the limiting case of a reversible process the sum remains constant. 
This is the most general way of stating the second law. It is not sur- 
prising then that the study of entropy should be so important in relation 
to statistical mechanics, and in fact it was shown by Boltzmann that it 
was possible to give a statistical interpretation of entropy. I he tempera- 
ture of a gas is a measure of the average energy of the molecules. 1 he 
heat energy of a gas is the energy of the random motion of the molecules. 
If we wish to obtain mechanical energy from the gas it is necessary that 
the molecules, or a majority of them, should move in ordered fashion in 
some assigned direction, as when they drive a piston along a cylinder. 
That is to say, chaotic motion mu.st be converted into ordered motion. 
This is clearly a more difficult process than the conversion of orderly 
motion into disorderly motion. 


To illustrate the difference between an ordered and a disordered state 
we may employ the following instructive example. Let us construct a 
box divided into two compartments which are open to each othe^ and 
let us place a number of red balls in one compartment and a number of 
black balls in the other. This represents an ordered arrangement of 
the balls. By shaking the box for a considerable period, a number of 
red balls will pass into the second compartment and a number of black 
balls into the first. We shall obtain a disordered state corresponding 
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to what may be termed a chaotic distribution. It would be very difficult, 
if not impossible, to reverse the process and merely by shaking to get the 
balls once more into an orderly state. Even if we could see the individual 
balls the manipulation necessary would be extremely difficult, and when 
we know nothing of the individuals until the box is opened there is 
little likelihood of finding all the red balls collected in one compartment 
and all the black in another. T'he disordered states are more probable 
than the ordered states. 

The relation between the molecular order of a substance and its 
entropy has been employed practically in the paramagnetic method of 
obtaining very low temperatures as described in Chapter XXXIV. 

The ‘‘random element in physics. In Chapter IV of his book on 
The Nature of the Physical World, Eddington discusses with delightful 
humour “ The Running-down of the Universe He begins by con- 
sidering the process of shuffling a pack of cards, and points out that there 
is only a ghost of a chance that a thoroughly shuffled pack will some day 
be found in the original order. He then puts forward the contention that 

“ Whenever anything happens which cannot be undone, it is alway.s 
reducible to the introduction of a random element analogous to that 
introduced by shuffling.” 

“ The practical measure of the random element which can increase in 
the universe but can never decrease is called entropy P “ Time’s arrow ” 
points in the direction of increase of the random element. . . . “ So far 
as physics is concerned time’s arrow is a property of entropy alone.” * 

The entropy of a systcni may be regarded as a measure of what Willard 
Gibbs called the “ mixed-upness ” of the system, corresponding to the 
conception which was developed in mathematical form by Boltzmann 
(1877). The problem has been stated very clearly by Sir Oliver Lodge 
in his book Beyond Physics. 

When heat passes from a hot body to a cold the entropy of the system 
is in general greater than before. For instance, the process of thermal 
conduction is automatic and uncontrolled, and in the transfer of a given 
amount of heat the cold body gains more entropy than the hot body loses. 

When, however, the operation is under human control, as in the working 
of an ideal heat engine, there need be no increase of entropy. “ Heat is 
taken from a hot body at one temperature, part of it is converted into the 
energy of mechanical movement, say of pistons and fl)rwheel, and only 
the balance is given to a body at low temperature.” In such a case the 
total entropy may remain constant. 

♦ In Philosophy and> the Physicists Stebbing has taken objection to the view 
that entropy may be regarded as “ the signpost of time ”. The experimenter 
must be aware of the order of his observations before he can draw conclusions 
from them. 
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^As we have seen in an earlier chapter, it is when the of)eration is carried 
out in a reversible manner that the entropy remains unchanged. Every 
irreversible operation implies the increase of entropy. “ Once an 
irreversible operation has been performed, there is no remedy, it c'unnot 
be undone. Time has gone on, and it cannot go backwards. Entropy 
has been irremediably increased.” 

The second law of thermodynamics may b(‘ stated in the form : In all 
physical and chemical processes occurring in nature the entropy of a 
system of bodies tends to increase. In the limiting case of a reversible 
process the entropy remains constant. 

Another aspect of the question has been emphasised by O. N. l.ewis,* 
who holds that increase of entropy “ ('orres])onds merely to a loss of 
information with regard to a stale of a system and is thus a purely sub- 
jective concept.” For Maxwell's “ demon ” (p. 629) it would be possible 
to carry out a sorting process and separate rapidly moving from slowly 
moving molecules. 

It has been suggested that the second law of thermodynamic's as 
expressed in terms of increase of entropy, implies the final extinction of 
all activity in the universe. 

The question of the “ heat death ” of the universe has been discussed 
in an interesting way by R. A. Millikan. f lie argues that it is not 
legitimate to make a sweeping generalisation from man’s experience on 
the surface of the earth to the universe in all its parts. His conclusion 
is in agreement with the dictum of G. N. Lew'is : “ 1 hermodynamics 
gives no support to the assumption that the universe is running down. 
Gain in entropy means loss of information and nothing more. 

Boltzmann’s relation between entropy and probability. Boltzmann 
came to the conclirsion that “ the entropy of a physical system in a definite 
state depends .solely on the probability of that state ’ , in other words, 
there is a functional relationship between entropy and the “ probability ” 
of the state. 

According to his treatment, the way in which entropy depends on 
probability may be determined by an argument of a very general character. 

Let S be the entropy, W the maximum probability of a physic'al system 
in a definite state, then the former is some function of the latter or 

S=f(W). 

“ In whatever way W be defined, it can be safely inferred from the 
mathematical concept of probability that the i)robability of a system 

* Science, Vol. 71, p. 5^9 (1930) ’> Lewis and Randall, Thermodynamics (1923)1 
Chapter XI. 

t Electrons, pp. 454-5 (i 935 )* 
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wnich consists of two entirely independent systems is equal to the product 
of the probabilities of these two systems separately.’^ 

That is TT = WiW^- 

If Si and 82 are the entropies of the systems in the two states, 
Si-fiWi), and 82=f(W2). 

But S=Si-\-S2. 

Hence +/(W^2)- 

From this functional equation the form of the function / can be deter- 
mined. 

Differentiate both sides with respect to ITi, remaining constant. 

where the dot over the function / indicates differentiation with respect 
to W and/ represents dFjdW. 

Differentiate with respect to W2, Wi remaining constant. 

f{WiW2) + WiW2f(WiW2)^o, 
or f{W) + Wf(W)^o. 

This is a differential equation of the second order, and it can be shown* 
that the general integral of the equation is 

f(W) -klog^W + a constant. 

In this expression the constant of integration now named after 
Boltzmann, is to be regarded as a universal constant, that is to say, it 
will have the same value for any system that may be chosen, no matter 
whether one chooses a terrestrial or a cosmic system. When once the 
value of k has been found for any assigned system, the same value may 
be employed for any other system. The accurate determination of Boltz- 
mann’s constant accordingly represents one of the important problems 
of physical measurement. 

Boltzmann’s theorem as to entropy can be written 

S-S,^k\og,{WIW,\ 

where 8-8^ is the difference in entropy in two particular states and 
Wy Wq are the maximum probabilities of the two states under considera- 

Saj d^f 

* The differential equation is of the typical form ^ + ^^2 Writing p for 

this becomes p + x-^ -o, or p= . Thus — = which yields on 

dx ^ dx dx p X 

integration logp = -logo; + constant. Therefore log (pa?) is constant, and ob- 
viously px is constant. This result may be vrritten constant), so that 

fj^z=:k^ , which on integration gives log a? + constant. 
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fipn. It is assumed that this maximum probability can be calculated 
from a statistical treatment of the motion of the molecules. 


Determination of Boltzmann's constant fc. Assuming the above 
expression of Boltzmann’s law, it is not difficult to show that k in the 
equation is the same as the gas constant {R'jN) for a single molecule. 

For consider N molecules of a perfect gas confined in a volume V as 
contrasted with the same number of molecules in a larger volume Fq. 
The comparative probability of a single molecule finding itself in the 
smaller volume V instead of in the larger volume T^o ^'learly F/Fo- 
The same is true for a second molecule, and the ('omparative probability 
for both molecules is (F/P"y)^. Proceeding in the same way for all the 
molecules, the comparative probability is (r/F())^\ This means that 



Boltzmann’s law yields kN (log 1 " - log F^). 

Using the second thermodynamic relation of Maxwell (p. 652), 


wc find 


p _fdS\ 
T VwJt 
p kN 


But this is simply the familiar gas lawpF showing that kN — Ry 

or = 

Thus k is identical with the gas c'onstant reckon(‘d for a single molecule 
of an ideal monatomic gas (Chapter XIV, p. 321). 

The numerical value of k is (l•37o8JJ ^ 0*0014) x 10“^® erg x deg." ^ 
(Birge, 1929). 

Criticisms of Boltzmann’s method. Close examination of the foregoing 
argument whic'h connects together entropy and probability reveals certain 
weaknesses. In particular no definite method of estimating probability 
is indicated. R. H. Fowler,* in particular, has given a searching 
criticism of the method originated by Boltzmann, and extended by 
Planck, of introducing entropy by relating it to probability, a method 
which Fowler claims to be “ obscure or misleading and certainly unneces- 
sary,” 

According to Fowler, Boltzmann’s equation 

8-8' ^k\o^ W jW' 

provides no basis for a logical definition of absolute entropy, “ Much has 
been written of absolute entropy in the belief that in this way a basis 
could be found for Nernst’s heat theorem. We shall show . . . that this 
theorem takes its natural place in the equilibrium theory of pure statistical 

♦ R. H Fowler, Statistical Mechanics, §6-8, p. 137 (1929). See also p. 141. 

A.M.n. 


2U 
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mechanics, and can be formulated without reference to entropy at all, still 
less to absolute entropy.” Although Planck assigned to entropy a quUt' 
definite absolute value, /S^ = lfclog W 

Fowler maintains that, “ whatever the practical convenience of the idea 
of absolute entropy (often great), it is of no theoretical importance what- 
ever 

TWO STATISTICAL THEOEEMS 

The heat theorem of Nemst. The important theorem enunciated 
by Nernst in 1906 has already been discussed in Chapter XXXIV. 
For our present purpose it may be enunciated in the following form : 

At the absolute zero of temperature all reactions in condensed systems 
take place without change in the value of the total entropy of the system ; 
or in symbols ^hen T^o. 

Let us think of a crystal of a pure substance at the absolute zero of 
temperature. Here we have no random distribution of molecules, and 
we may suppose that no random element remains, that is, when the 
positions and properties of a few molecules are fixed, the positions and 
properties of all other molecules are completely determined. According 
to Lewis and Gibson, this lack of any sort of random element is the 
theoretical basis for supposing that the entropy of a perfect crystal of 
a pure substance vanishes at the absolute zero. They conclude that 

every substance has a finite positive entropy, but at the absolute zero 
of temperature the entropy may become zero, and does so become in 
the case of perfect crystalline substances ”. 

Boltzmann’s H>theorem. Statistical mechanics predicts that, in a 
system which has not already come into equilibrium, the changes taking 
place are in such a direction as corresponds to a more probable distribu- 
tion. For example, in the case of a gas in which the molecules do not 
conform to the Maxwell- Boltzmann distribution law, there will be a 
readjustment of the configuration so as to approach this distribution. 
Boltzmann stated an important theorem, called the Ff-theorem, which 
gives an expression for the rate at which this approach takes place as a 
result of collisions between the molecules. The function H is defined 
by the equation 

H = iV^ilog -f ATglog iV'g + -Vglog Vg -f . .. , 

where iV'j, Vg, . . . are the numbers of molecules in the different 
possible states assumed by the different kinds of molecules. Boltzmann 

dH 

then proceeds to investigate the probable value of , which expresses 
the rate of change of H with the time. It is found that iEf is a quantity 
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which tends to decrease with the time and reach a minimum equilibrium 
value which is in agreement with the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution 
law. The expression obtained for the decrease of H with time gives the 
probable rate of decrease, and does not rule out occasional increases. 

There is an analogy between the increase in the thermodynamic 
quantity entropy and the decrease in the statistical mechanical quantity 
H, In fact, according to Boltzmium, we can write 

- kH + constant. 

On this view the sum Si^kH for an assigned system remains invariable. 

QUESTIONS 
Chapter XLIH 

1. " The entropy of the universe is tending towards a maximum.’* Discuss 
this statement from the point of view of the Second Law of Thermodynamics. 

2. Write a brief account of the “ random clement " in F'hy.Mcs. 

3. Show in what way the entropy of a substance is related to its molecular 
order in that particular state. How has tins conception been applied practically^ 

4. Discuss the relation between entropy {S) and maximum probability (W) 
of a system, and prove that 6’ - A* log U' + constant, where k is Boltzmann's 
constant. 

5. Explain briefly the significance of the //-theotem of Boltzmann. 



CHAPTER XLIV 

STATISTICAL METHODS AND QUANTUM THEORY 

Up to this point we have been considering statistical methods mainly in 
relation to classical mechanics. We now turn to the consideration of the 
modifications brought about through the introduction of the quantum 
theory. The theory has passed through two important stages, the first 
period extending over the first quarter of the twentieth century, and the 
second period dating from about 1926. The latter includes the later de- 
velopments described as “ quantum mechanics ” or “ wave mechanics ”, 
terms which must be regarded as essentially equivalent. 

Simple harmonic oscillator. It will be convenient to begin our dis- 
cussion by taking up a very simple dynamical problem which illustratc.s 
the principles and is easily visualised. This is the problem of the simple 
harmonic oscillator or resonator, which may be taken to represent the 
electric dipole of Hertz. The consideration of this dipole played an 
important part in the initiation of the quantum theory by Planck in 1900. 
The resonator may be thought of as composed of two poles charged with 
equal quantities of electricity of opposite sign, and only the motion in the 
direction of the fixed axis of the resonator will be considered. Thus the 
vibration of the resonator entails one, degree of freedom only. This gives 
its special simplicity to the dynamical system. The motion of each 
particle is assumed to be of simple harmonic type, and the resonator is 
supposed to possess a definite natural frequency of vibration v, or pulsa- 
tance w where a) = 2iTv. If q is the positional co-ordinate, and p the 
impulse co-ordinate or momentum, p = mq, rn being an inertia coefficient. 
In the steady state of vibration, that is when the resonator is neither 
emitting nor absorbing energy, the equation of motion is 

v= 

where p is the restoring force per unit displacement. 

Hence mq + pq-o, 

the differential equation typical of simple harmonic motion. 

Putting 0)® for pjm, the equation becomes 

q+(o^q=o, 

820 
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the solution of which is known to be 


<7 = acos(a»^ ~I9), 

where the constants of intcgratk)n a and 9 dctenninc the amplitude iind 
the phase respectively, and co is the pulsatance of the vibration. Hence 
the momentum p is i^iven by 

p— - maco sin {exit ~ 9), 

or p^ ~-hsm{a}t-e), 

where h is an abbreviation for macj. 


It is easily seen that 




which gives a relation between the two co-ordinates p and q which 
determine the state of the resonator. 'The use of the term co-ordinates 
here is derived from a convenient method of rc'presenting this state 
geometrically. We may take q and p to represent rectangular ("artesian 
co-ordinates in a q-p plane which is called the state plane or phase plane. 
Any point in this plane corresponds to some assigned momentary con- 
dition of the resonator. 


The equation 


p _ 


is that of an ellipse of semi-axes a and b{ = maw), and of area 
7r(d) = 7Tma^a)==A (say) (Fig. 290 ), 



Fig. 290. Phase Diagram of Oscillator 


Such an ellipse constitutes a phase-path or orbit, and the sequence of 
points on the ellipse repTesents the successive states of motion of the 
resonator. 

On the classical theory the whole of the phase-plane may be densely 
covered with representative points, for we may choose any point whatever 
as an initial state and plot the phase-path through it. In Planck s first 
statement of the quantum theory the energy of a resonator is necessarily 
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an integral multiple of hv, where h is Planck \s constant. This means 
that a discrete family of ellipses is selected from the manifold, that is, the 
complete assemblage of all possible ellipses. 

The energy of a resonator is partly kinetic, .^km, and partly potential, 
E^ou where E)^=^\ 7 nq^ and E^i = It is easy to show (p. 765) that 

the total energy, i^kin + is constant throughout the motion, and that 
it is given by ^^^2 + = 

Hence, on this theory, A, the area of the ellipse, must be an integral 
multiple of A. If, then, we draw on the diagram a series of similar 
concentric ellipses such that the area between any pair of consecutive 
ellipses is equal to A, the representative point must always lie on one of 
them. 

The area of the innermost ellipse is A, that of the second 2 A, of the third 
3A, and of the nth is nh. Each ellipse corresponds to a so-called stationary 
state in which the resonator can remain without change of energy. But 
when the resonator emits or absorbs energy, the representative point 
jumps from one ellipse to another, the energy emitted or absorbed being 
an integral multiple of the energy quantum hv. 

It must, however, be pointed out that Planck's result requires modifica- 
tion in the light of later knowledge. In Schrodinger's wave mechanics 
the energy of the resonator instead of being nhv is This 

implies that the smallest energy content of a resonator is \hv and is 
greater than zero. This is in agreement with the hypothesis of the 
existence of a zero-point energy, put forward by Nernst and others. 

The action of a system. In discus.sions of the quantum theory it is 
necessary to introduce an important quantity called the action of the 
system in passing from its state at some given instant to its state at a 
subsequent instant. This was called by Sir William Hamilton in his 
presentation of classical dynamics the “ characteristic function 

In systems possessing only one degree of freedom the kinetic energy is 

But the momentum p = mq. so that the kinetic energy may be written 
as \pq or p^l2m. 

The action J of the system in passing from its position at a given 
instant to its position at a subsequent instant may be written 

J = 2 JT dt = ^pdq. 

The latter integral is to be taken along the boundary curve. 

In this simple case the quantum condition as expressed by Wilson and 
Sommerfeld may be written 

J=*2 dt = jpdq-nh, 




Fig. 291. Rotator 
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where the integration is to be extended over values corresponding to the 
period, and n is a whole number. 

This result may be extended to the various co-ordinates of a dynamical 
system in its stationary states. 

In this expression for J the quantity h (Planck’s constant) appears as 
an atom of action. 

Rotator. We now consider the application of the quantum theor}’’ to 
the rotator, since this is important in connection with atomic and mole- 
cular models. In the simplest form this 
system is a single particle of mass m moving 
uniformly in a circle of radius a about a fixed 
centre. 

Taking ^ as the angle between the radius 
vector OP (Fig. 291) and some chosen initial 
radius OA, we may identify the positional co- 
ordinate, q, depending on the time f, with <f>. 

The kinetic energy is = 

The potential energy is independent of ^ 
since the motion is uniform, and, as a is 
assumed constant, we may put ^pot== const. 

When the kinetic energy is expressed as a function of q and q, the 
corresponding impulse or momentum co-ordinate is determined by 

^^kin 

and in this case p = mefig, the angular momentum or the moment of 
momentum about the centre. As we arc assuming uniform motion for 
each stationary state this means that p is constant. 

In the phase-plane p-q the stationary state corresponds to a straight 
line parallel to the ?-axis. In the rotator the condition.s are repeated after 
every complete rotation, consequently the phase-orbit is best represented 
by imagining the phase-plane rolled round a cylinder of circumference 
2ir. By using this artifice a plane diagram (Fig. 292) extending to 
infinity is replaced by the surface of a right circular cylinder. 

The phase integral J^jpdq taken once right round this circumference 
corresponds to the area 2irp„ for the wth phase-line, and for the next 
permitted state to 

The general quantum condition for any system can be expressed by 

putting T -T +h 

^'rrpn+i = F 


giving in this case 
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It appears that for the lowest state ^0 = *^ according to quantuoi 
mechanics, so that 27TPn=^nh, or the angular momentum _p„=?i(A/27r). 

This geomctri(‘al mode of representing the states of a system is similar 
to that employed in statistical mechanics. The co-ordinates determining 
the position and velocity of a molecule are considered as fixing the 
position of a representative point in an imaginary space of the appropriate 
number of dimensions. For a point-mass having three degrees of freedom 
there will be needed three positional co-ordinates, qyy q^i and three 
impulse co-ordinates, Py, p^). These six co-ordinates together deter- 
mine the position of a point in a space of six dimensions. For N such 
mass -points or molecules (considered as forming a single system), a 
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Fig. 292. Phase Diagram for Rotator 


phase-space of 6N dimensions will be required. However, Ehrenfest 
has shown that the geometry of 6N dimensions can be converted to the 
geometry of 6-dimensions corresponding to each individual particle. 

There is no need for alarm at the use of this geometric language, which 
does not imply the impossible task of “ seeing a space of six or more 
dimensions. 

In the generalised dynamics of Sir William Hamilton the state of a 
physical system is determined at any instant by generalised co-ordinates 
typified by q and p. The values of the positional co-ordinates q serve to 
determine the position of the parts of the system, the impulse co-ordinates 
the momenta. In the clas.sical treatment the elementary region of 
probability is the extremely small (but still finite) element of the phase- 
space Sp8q , and yet in carrying out the final calculation of probability 
it is customary to assume that these elements may be treated as mathe- 
matical infinitesimals, and written dpdq,,., Planck introduced an 
entirely new hypothesis which had the effect of making these elementary 
regions of small but definite size. The hypothesis may be stated by 
saying that for any pair of conjugated co-ordinates p and q 

ndpdq = h. 


where h is Planck’s constant. 
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As we have seen, for one degree of freedom the size of the elemcnuiry 
region of the phase-space is equal to h. E'or three degrees of freedom 
the size of the “ cell ” is given by 

“ It was the really brilliant idea of Planck just to refuse to go to the 
limit. With a flash of insight he saw that in refusing to do so, and in thus 
denying the equipartition law, lay salvation.’^ * 


STATISTICAL TEEATMENT 

Statistics of an assemblage of particles. It is well known that the 
results derived from the consideration of an ideal monatomic gas reejuire 
correction on account of the molecules of an actual gas differing from the 
perfectly elastic spherical molecules of the simple theory. Such correc- 
tions are exemplifled in the formula of van dcr Wa,als. 

But in addition to such deviations from the laws ol a perfect gas there 
are deviations arising from the fact that quantum princ'iples and not 
classical principles must strictly be employed at temperatures near the 
absolute zero and at high pressure, that is, in condeiis(‘d states of the gas. 
Divergence from the classical result arising in this way is said to be due 
to the degeneration (Entartung) of the gas. 

It may be pointed out here that Planck’s quantum formula for the 
distribution of energy in the normal spectrum differs from Rayleigh s 
classical formula as low temperatures are a})proached. 1 here is thus 
some resemblance between the two problems, and in each the solution 
has been dependent on the adoption of quantum princ'iides. 

For a detailed discussion of the statistical problem of an assemblage 
of particles the reader is referred to more advanced text-books, j* We 
shall consider only some of the outstanding results of the investigation. 

Let there be an assembly of N ideal gas molecules, and let us sui)posc 
that molecules arc assigned to the “ cell ” or clement of hyperspacc 
which may be represented by a,.. The ratio of to the total number 
of molecules N is known as the partition function. This we denote by 

CO,., so that a)r==nj.lN, . , , 1 • 

The condition of maximum probability can be obtained by employing 
methods similar to that used in our discussion of Maxwell’s distribution 
law, and it is found that 

where / is a constant and c, is the energy of a molecule in the rth cell. 


* Rice, Introduction to Statistical Mechanics, p. 133- , c i, 

+ f«rp-*amnle Rice Introditction to Statistical Madtanir^ (ConstaMc) 

jA^Zl f^ron Heat (Allahabad) ; R. H. Fowler, Stat^st^cal MecHanuto 
(Cambridge). 


2U2 


A.M.H. 
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The symbol jS is called the modulus of distribution and, with the aid /)f 
Boltzmann’s theorem, it can be shown that jS = ilkT, 

Since EUf — N we must have — i or Thuv 

the constant / is the sum of the partition functions (Zustandsumme) .* 
Much discussion has taken place as to the value of the constant /, 
because the actual value of the entropy as determined by Boltzmann’s 
law depends upon this sum. Sackur, employing the quantum constant h 
and making certain assumptions, found 


Using this value for /, the absolute value of the entropy of a perfect gas 
can be deduced. 

Deduction of Planck’s formula. The statistical results obtained for 
ideal gaseous molecules may be applied, with suitable modifications, to 
any assemblage of particles, such as atoms, electrons, or light quanta 
(photons), or even to vibrations in the ether. The case last mentioned 
is important as providing the method of Rayleigh and Jeans for deducing 
the radiation formula of Planck (Chapter XXXIX). 

We shall now apply the condition for the state of maximum probability 
to the quantised paths of Planck’s oscillator. The elliptic paths in the 
phase-space now take the place of the phase-cells in the molecular pro- 
blem. In place of e,., the energy of a particle, we write rhv^ which repre- 
sents in the original form of the theory the energy of an oscillator in the 
rth quantum state. 

Since the state of maximum probability is given by we 

now find ^ 

where x is an abbreviation for hvjhT. 

To determine / we make use of the condition = i, which gives 


/= I +e~^ 


-f ... . 


(The unity in the series arises from the lowest quantum state r = o.) 
Hence, by means of the binomial theorem. 


/=7 


1 


The total energy of all the oscillators is the sum of the energies of the 
individual oscillators, that is 

In the treatise by Rice, the author uses the symbol ^ in place of p, and the 
quantity has the value here assigned to /. 
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r— '» 

Total energy= 2 ^ 

r=0 


r=Q0 

= E N(x)j.€j. 
r=0 


N 

7 


r==oo 


2* 

r=0 


- iV' ( I - + 2hver^^ + + . . .] 

= iV'(i -e-^)hve~^[i +2e“*4-3e~2-f-f ...]. 
But we know from the binomial theorem that 


Hence, 


I+2f + 3^2^...==.(l~^)“2. 

N {j - er^)hve~^ 


the total energy ~- 


(i “ 


Nh v xVjkra: 
6 '^ — I e* - 1 


Thus the average energy of an oscillator is 


hv 


or kT X 


ef-i 


since x — hvjkT, 

From this result Planck^s radiation formula follows at once if we 
assume that the average energy of an oscillator is the same as the average 
energy for a mode of vibration in the cavity radiation For the 
number of modes of vibration with frequencies between v and v^-dv \n 
a cavity of volume V as given by the Rayleigh- Jeans method * is 




v^dv. 


Multiplying this number by the average energy of a mode of vibration 
and dividing by F, we find 

This represents the density of the energy in the frequency range dv and 
is one way of expressing Planck radiation formula. 

In 1916 Einstein gave a method of obtaining the radiation formula 
which has interesting features but can only be mentioned briefly here. 
The method was based on Bohr's expression for the frequency of the 
monochromatic radiation emitted or absorbed in a transition between 

* See p. 763. 
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two stationary states. This expression, hv=E ^- is known as Bohi*'s 
“ frequency condition Einstein pictured an enclosure at temperature 
T, containing a large number of atoms which could exist in various 
stationary states of energies E^^^ ••• ••• • He then investigated the 

condition of thermodynamic equilibrium between the atoms and the 
radiation, and was able to deduce Planck’s formula. 

LATER STATISTICAL METHODS 

Up to the present wc have employed what may be called “ classical ” 
methods of making statistical estimates, even though Planck’s introduc- 
tion of the quantum constant h has been permitted. We must now turn 
to certain modified methods which have been used with great success in 
the interpretation of those phenomena which are subject to quantum 
restrictions. The first of these methods is due to Bose and Einstein, the 
second to Fermi and Dirac. 

The Bose-Einstein statistics. “ In the traditional methods of statistical 
theory each particle (molecule, atom, electron) in a system is assumed 
to have a recognisable individuality, and in this way one complexion 
is distinguished from another, even if they are embraced in the 
same state of numerical distribution of the particles between the phase 
cells.” 

The quantum theory was introduced to overcome difficulties in the 
statistical treatment of the radiation problem, and it is worth while re- 
calling the fact that in obtaining Planck’s radiation formula complexions 
may be regarded as settled by the distribution of elements of energy 
among the particles, a method leading to a modification of the mathe- 
matical expression for the a priori probability. In 1924 a new method 
of obtaining Planck’s formula was suggested by Bose, involving the 
statistics of light quanta (photons) in a temperature enclosure. The 
novel feature of this paper lay in the fact that an unchanging individuality 
cannot be assigned to any light quantum in the enclosure. For the walls 
are emitting and absorbing radiation, and when a quantum of frequency v 
is absorbed it may be replaced by several quanta of frequencies v\ v\ ... , 
provided the total energy is unchanged, that is, provided v is equal to the 
sum of v" ... . This implies that even the number of quanta in the 
enclosure is not of necessity unchangeable, there is no constancy in the 
value of N. In classical statistics it is assumed that a certain individuality 
may be assigned to each particle. But in the statistics of Bose, applied 
in the first instance to light quanta, no such recognisable individuality 
is ascribed to the light quantum. 

To illustrate the change involved in this alteration wc return to the 
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simple case of spinning two similar coins previously considered (p. 790). 
The possible events are given in the tabic. 


Statistical states 

Ctmiplexions 

WtMRhts 

J^robabilities 

(i) Both heads 

One 

T 

1/4 

(2) Both tails 

(3) One head and one 

One 

I 

1/4 

tail - 

Two 

2 

2/4 


Here the “ weight ” of a given statistical state is the number of com- 
plexions corresponding to that state. 

Or, regarding the problem as that of distributing two particles named 
a and 6 in two boxes, the possible arrangements are 


Box I : 

R-l 

L ! 


'3 

Box 2 : 1 

LI 

\yb\ 1 

"iTI 

J 1 

I“1 


Complexions : One One One One. 


When the particles are similar the number of statistical states is 3. 

Both in box 1 Botli in l)Ox 2 | One in eai ti box 

Complexions - One One 1 wo 

Weights - I I 2 

But in the Bose statisti('s, which was extended to particles by Einstein 
in 1925, the particles have so entirely lost all individuality that wc can 
no longer distinguish in any way between 


( Box I 

a 

j and 

j Box I 

1 b] 

[ Box 2 1 

b 


[ Box 2 

[ ® J 


The arrangement with one particle in each box has then only one 
complexion instead of two. Jordan has given the lollowing diagrammatic 
representation of the Bose-Einstein principle. 

Box I : II LlI 

Box,: n ra □' 

The particles having lost all individual distinction are represented by 
mere dots. 

The conclusion as regards any number of particles in the Bose-Einstein 
theory is : It is equally probable that a cell will contain any number of 
particles. 
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Let us apply this principle to particles to be distributed among 
elementary phase-cells, disregarding individuality of the particles. 

I'he number of ways of doing this is as shown on pages 792-3. 

n^\ (a^-i)! 

When the number of cells is sufficiently great, this is the same as 

(^r + ^r)! . 

n^\a^\ 

This gives for P the value 

p jj («r + «r)l . 

a^\ Wy! 

For the equilibrium condition 8P = o, subject to the limitations as to 
energy hE = o, and (for material particles) as to number hN = o. 

This leads (by using the method of undetermined multipliers) to the 
result 

yev/i-i’-i' 

On the other hand, the classical theory gives 

- 

The Fermi-Dirac statistics. In Bohr’s theory of spectra the emission 
of monochromatic radiation is attributed to an electron in the outermost 
part of an atom making a transition from one stationary state to another. 
The data of spectroscopy require the introduction of four quantum 
numbers to specify the state of this “ optical electron In 1925 Pauli 
of Hamburg extended this result as to four quantum numbers being 
required for this particular electron to all the electrons of the atom. 
Every electron orbit is now defined by means of four such numbers, and 
a given set of these four numbers defines one single orbit. Paulies 
exclusion principle (“ Verbot ”) affirms that in any given orbit there can 
be one electron and one electron only ; or, in other words, no two electrons 
can exist in the same quantum state. 

It is interesting to observe in passing that one of these four quantum 
numbers (usually designated s) is used to describe a kind of polarisation 
of the electron, which may be regarded as a “ spin ” of the electron about 
an axis. This implies that in addition to its electrostatic properties the 
electron may be pictured as a little magnet having its axis coinciding with 
the axis of spin. A proton likewise is to be regarded as associated with 
spin about an axis — with the result that hydrogen gas must be treated 
as a mixture of two kinds of hydrogen (ortho- and para-hydrogen). The 
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difference between these hydrogen molecules may be illustrated very 
roughly by picturing the proton-magnets as pointing in the same direction 
in one set of molecules and in opposite directions in the other set. This, 
however, is only a crude representation and the real distinction is of a 
more subtle character.* 

The remarkable principle enunciated by Pauli has proved of the 
greatest value in the study of atomic structure. By means of it we can 
determine the distribution of electrons in successive atomic lev(’ls, and are 
led to an interpretation of the periodic (lassification of the elements. 
Further, it has been extended by Hcitler and London (1927) to molecules, 
and is of importance in dealing with molecular structure. I'he new 
quantum mechanics provided some measure of theoretical justific ation 
for Pauli’s principle as applied to electrons in atoms. Heisenberg and 
Dirac have shown independently that the principle possesses a natural 
basis on these theories. 

In 1926 Fermi and independently Dirac suggested that in dealing with 
the statistics of systems of particles an analogous exc'lusion principle 
should be employed. For this purpose the principle may be stated in 
the form ; two or more rei>rcsentative points cmn never occupy one and 
the same energy cell ; in other words, we are restricted to putting in a 
single cell either one representative point or none. 

Employing the previous illustration of two particles and two cells, the 
only possible arrangement is that with one particle in each ('cll. 

LI 

□ 

When the intrinsic probability is once settleci, the steady state corre- 
sponding to maximum probability can be found by the usual methods. 

Application to an ideal gas. The statistical method of Fermi and Dirac 
may be applied to an assemblage of molecules forming an ideal gas. 
In this case we disregard rotation of the molecule.s and ascribe three 
quantum numbers (Wi, M3) to each molecule, these numbers corre- 
sponding to the three degrees of translation. The number of com- 
plexions in which the energy nhv (say) can be realised is the number of 
solutions of the indeterminate equation, n^+n^+n^=n. The number 
of such solutions is i (« + 1) (« + 2)- For example, there can be only one 
molecule with zero energy, only three molecules with energy hv, only six 
with energy 2hv, only ten with energy ^hv, and so on. Here v is a 
fundamental frequency characteristic of the gas, and for a gas contained 
in a vessel this is determined by the size of the vessel. 

• C. G. Darwin, The. New Conception of Matter. Chapter VlII Bell. 1931). 
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The application of these principles leads to the conclusion that even 
at the absolute zero of temperature neither the energy nor the pressure of 
the gas ('an vanish. 

The departure from the classical laws is known as the degeneration 
of the gas (p. 825) and the degree of degeneration depends on the product 
rriT, the mass of a gaseous molecule and the absolute temperature. The 
smaller the value of this product the greater is the degree of degeneracy. 
The smaller the mass m the higher is the value of T at which a state of 
degeneration can be realised. When allowance is made for spin the 
theory can be extended to an “ electron gas ”, and since in this case 
m is very small, there is complete degeneration even at room tem- 
perature. 

The results obtained by applying the Fermi-Dirac statistics to material 
particles depend on the value of the quantity / (defined on p. 826). For 
an ordinary gas having n molecules in each unit of volume we take 

{27TmkT)^ 


while for an electron gas this value must be multiplied by the factor 2 
because of the existence of “ spin 

The criterion for determining degeneracy depends on the value of /. 
When / is large compared with unity there is no degeneracy and the 
Maxwellian results hold good ; when, on the other hand, / is small 
compared with unity, degeneracy is present and the degree of degeneracy 
increases as / diminishes. Formulae have been obtained * in the region 
of weak and of strong degeneracy for the pressure of a gas from which it 
appears that with helium at 5® K. and 7 atmospheres (weak degeneracy) 
the deviation from the classical result is about 10 per cent. At very low 
temperatures {T-> 6 ) the pressure approaches a limiting value. The 
mean kinetic energy of a molecule also approaches a limiting value as 
T -~>o, I'he specific heat of a gas at constant volume is given by 

^ mk^T 


and is thus proportional to the absolute temperature. 

Special interest attaches to the expression for the entropy 8 , which is 
found to be r / 7 

= nfc [f loge T - log, w + log, --^3^ ] , 

where e is the base of the natural logarithms here employed. 


* See, for example, Castelfranchi, Recent Advances in Atomic Physic, pp. 357-369, 
where the reciprocal of / is called A . 
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•This result agrees exactly with that given by Tetrode, Stern and 
Sackur (p. 826). The expression for the entropy can also be written in 
the form 

8 = Nk log, (2nmkT)^ , 

where N is the number of molecules in volume V. 

Comparison of the different statistics.* It is interesting to compare 
with one another the results obtained by applying the different statistical 
methods we have considered to the distribution ot energy amongst the 
molecules of a gas (or other material particles). 

AYe take w, to denote the number of these particles having their energy 
between the limits and e, + rfe,. 

We find, on the classical theory, 

a. 

According to the Bosc-Einstein statistics, 
and according to the Fermi-Dira<' statistics. 

It will be seen that all three results may be included in the formula 

where c is a constant which may assume the value o, or 1 1 . 

The fact that three formulae at first sight so similar should lead, under 
suitable conditions, to very different results depends, of course, on the 
relative magnitude of the two terms which appear in the denominator. 
On the other hand, it may seem strange that satisfactory results have been 
obtained by using classical statistics when the principles of selection in 
the newer statistics are so strikingly different. The reason for this has 
been given by Fowler. It lies in the extremely small value of the quantum 
constant Ji. In consequence of the small value of h the phase-space has 
so many cells of extension that it is extremely improbable that any pair 
of representative points will attempt to occupy the same cell. Darwin 
and Fowler consider a gram-molecule of gas under standard conditions 
with a volume of about 20 litres. There will be about 10®® elementary 
cells in the whole extension, but only about 10^^ representative points to 
partition among them! 

* For further details reference may be made to the Treaiiae on Heat by Saha 
and Srivastava. 
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They also draw attention to the weak point in using Sti^ling^s theorein 
in such a case, for the use of this theorem implies that the points available 
are far more numerous than the cells. They therefore propose a new 
treatment of the problem, involving the method of “ contour integration 
in which the average state of a system is considered rather than the most 
probable state. 

UNDULATORY MECHANICS 

Wave mechanics. Quantum mechanics affords a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the power of mathematical methods and especially of the fact that 
very different modes of treatment lead to essentially the same conclusions. 
To the physicist the wave mechanics of Schrodinger made a strong appeal 
because it gave promise of providing a pictorial representation and not 
merely a collection of symbols. This hope was in large measure dis- 
appointed when it was realised that the complex function 0 (psi) which 
satisfied the wave equation must be regarded as a probability. The 
conception of de Broglie (1923) that the electron may be considered as 
a “ wave packet or a singularity in a wave phenomenon has been 
replaced by the statistical view on which the wave becomes a purely 
symbolic and analytic representation of certain probabilities. The 
0-function itself is only a mathematical auxiliary quantity, and it is its 
“ norm ” (the product of 0 and the conjugate complex quantity), which, 
when multiplied by e, the electron charge, has a physical meaning, namely 
the average value of the charge-density at some particular position. The 
older picture of individual electron orbits now becomes less distinct, and 
we may regard the charge-density as representing the average time of 
stay of the electron in each individual position. 

M. de Broglie has summarised the conception of wave mechanics as 
follows : “ The fundamental postulate of the wave mechanics is that 

with every independent particle, whether of matter or of radiation, there 
is associated the propagation of a wave, the intensity of this wave 
representing at each point and at each instant the probability that the 
associated particle will reveal itself at this point at this instant. 

R. H. Fowler has examined a very general form of statistical mechanics 
which includes as special cases the classical form, that of Bose-Einstein 
and that of Fermi-Dirac. He assumes that the possible states of any 
system in the assembly are defined by the energy values, and these must 
be the characteristic values of Schrodinger’s equation for that system. 
He finds that the Einstein-Bose statistics is required for those systems 
whose wave functions are of the symmetrical group, the Fermi-Dirac 
statistics is required for those systems whose wave functions are of the 
anti-symmetrical group. 

The terms “ symmetric ” and “ antisymmetric require some explana- 
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don. ^ A suggestive analogy is afforded by the terms “ parallel ” and 
antiparallel . When two similar magnets are placed side by side 
(Fig. 293) with their axes parallel, two positions are possible : the north 
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Fig. 293. Parallel and Antiparallel Systems of Magnets 


pole of one may be opposite the south pole of the other, in which case the 
magnets attract one another ; or the two north poles may be opposed, 
and likewise the two south poles, in which case the magnets repel one 
another. If the magnets are of sufficient strength (say of cobalt-chrom 
steel) the repulsion may be great enough to support the entire weight of 
the second magnet. This is the case in the well-known experiment in 
which a magnet is held suspended in air, like Mahomet’s coffin, because* 
of the repulsion due to a second magnet. It should be observed that in 
this experiment means must be provided to prevent rotation of the 
suspended magnet, otherwise the magnet will tend to turn so that its axis 
instead of being in the parallel is in the antipiitallel position. 

Now consider two similar dynamical systems, each of which is capable 
of executing oscillations of some definite period. Two spiral springs 
each carrying a given load may serve as an illustration, if the upper ends 
of the springs are attached to a horizontal lath of wood supported at its 
two ends, we have an arrangement that may be called a “ coupled 
system There are two ('haracteristic modes in which the system may 
vibrate. It may happen that both loads move downwards at the same 
time, and also move upwards at the same lime. This we call the 
symmetric mode of oscillation. But again it may happen that while one 
load is moving downwards the other is moving upwards, the movements 
keeping in step with one another. 'Fhis is what we call the antisymmetric 
mode of oscillation. It is not that there is an entire absence of symmetry, 
in that case we should use the term “ asymmetry ” ; but there is a kind 
of perverted symmetry. 

Sjnzinietrical and antasymmetrical wave functions. In discussing, on 
the basis of quantum mechanics, systems containing several similar 
particles, one of the most important distinctions to be drawn is that 
between symmetrical and antisymmetrical wave functions (Eigen- 
functionen) . We say that the wave function is symmetrical in a number 
of systems if the function does not alter when any pair of the numbers 
specifying the systems is interchanged. On the other hand, the wave 
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function is antisymmetrical in the systems if the function changes sign 
when any pair of these numbers is interchanged. If a wave function is 
initially symmetrical, it always remains symmetrical ; if a wave function 
is initially antisymmetrical it always remains antisymmetrical. Th(‘ 
symmetry properties of the states are both invariant and permanent. 

The wave function representing the whole atom can be built up from 
wave functions representing the dilferent electronic orbits. Provided 
the wave functions for the electrons are antisymmetric, the combination 
of wave functions applicable to the whole group necessarily vanishes. 
“ Hence if we assume that for electrons only antisymmetrical states occur, 
we shall get the result that there are no two electrons in the same orbit. 
This assumption is the only one we can make which will lead to Pauli’s 
exclusion principle ” (Dirac). This choice of antisymmetric wave 
functions corresponds to the use of Fermi- Dirac statistics. 

According to the view adopted both by Heisenberg and Dirac, Pauli’s 
exclusion principle possesses a natural basis in the new statistics. On 
the basis of this principle it is possible to forecast the arrangement of the 
elements in the periodic table. Fowler concludes that the number of 
electrons to be found in groups and subgroups of the elements in the 
table “ may now be regarded as a formal deduction from the new atomic 
mechanics 

Dirac * further points out that for any particular type of particle we 
can only settle the question of the kind of wave function to be employed 
by appeal to experimental facts. Suppose, foi instance, the particles 
are photons or light quanta. Experimental results indicate that Planck’s 
radiation formula applies in the equilibrium state. It is only when we 
assume that photons are represented by symmetric wave functions that 
we arrive at a statistical mechanics leading to the law. This means that 
the Einstein- Bose statistics is to be used for photons. 

Suppose we have an assembly of atomic systems which can be treated 
properly as practically independent. We may then consider the wave 
functions for groups of similar atoms, molecules or ions, which represent 
their motions as wholes, not their internal structure. We find that “ the 
wave-functions must be antisymmetricAil if the system contains an odd 
number of electrons and protons and symmetrical if it contains an even 
number”. Applying this rule to an ordinary gas which has not been 
electrified or ionised, we see that “ the wave-functions for gaseous assem- 
blies of practically independent neutral atoms or molecules must be 
symmetrical for each set of similar atoms or molecules ”. 

When the systems are electrons or protons it is certain that wave 
functions of the antisymmetrical group must be employed. For electrons 
* The Principles of Quantum Mechanics, p. 212 (1935). 
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tHIs follows from the fact that the laws of interaction of electrons must 
embody Paulies exclusion principle. I'he antisymmetrical group is the 
only group of wave functions of the assembly which possesses just this 
property, that it has no member whenever two systems have the same 
wave function. 

Light quanta or photons, in contradistinction to electrons, must be 
assumed to behave in such a way that their wave functions always belong 
to the symmetrical group. 

It is well known that correct results can be obtained for radiation in 
an enclosure by regarding the radiation as a set of standing waves in a 
single system, “ the aether ”. This was the method employed by Rayleigh 
and Jeans. In the alternative picture, “ radiation is regarded! as made iq) 
of numbers of independent systems, some of which may be identical, and 
the correct method of counting complexions at once becomes of primary 
importance. The essence of the theory of Hose and kanstein is that they 
prove that the light-quantum picture does give a complete self-consistent 
result, with a consistent mechanism of interaction, if we regard the light 
quanta as quasi-particles and count complexions in the appropriate 
way. 

For an electron gas, such as that considered by Sommcrfekl in dealing 
with electric conduction in metals, we must employ the Fermi-Dirac 
statistics. Even at ordinary temperatures the (‘let'tron gas must be in 
a state of almost complete degradation. This is because the mass of an 
electron is very small in comparison with the mass of even the lightest 
atom. The result has most im})ortant consequences in the theory of 
heat, because it follows that the contribution made by the electrons to 
the specific heat of the metals i.s insignificant, hor a long ])eriod no 
satisfactory explanation could be given of the fad that observed specific 
heat could be accounted for by the atoms alone. By Sommerfcld’s 
theory, in which the electrons in a metal are treated from the standpoint 
of the new statistics, “ the great stumbling-block of the negligible con- 
tribution of the electrons is surmounted at the first stride The theory 
also gives a satisfactory account of thermal conductivity and of thermo- 
electric phenomena. 

We may conclude this survey in the words of Max Born : “ The new 
quantum mechanics assumes that all laws of physics are of statistical 
character. The fundamental quantity is a wave function which obeys 
laws similar to those of an acoustical or optical wave ; it is not, however, 
an observable quantity, but determines indirectly the probability of 
observable processes ”, 
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QUESTIONS 

CHAPTER XLIV 

1. Derive an expression for a resonator executing simple harmonic motion, 
and show that on the Quantum Theory the area of the defining ellipse must be 
an integral multiple of Planck’s Constant. 

2. What do you understand by the action of a system ? Apply your definition 
to the case of a single particle of mass m moving uniformly in a circle of radius 
a about a fixed centre. How is this conception modified under quantum con- 
ditions ? 

3. Write an account of the degeneration of a gas. 

4. In what w'ay do the statistical methods of Bose and Einstein and of Fermi 
and Dirac differ from Planck’s ” classical ” methods of making statistical esti- 
mates ? 

5. Give a short description of the method in which '' wave mechanics ” has 
been applied to atomic theory. 



MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 
PART II 

1. Calculate the rate of heat production when a wire of lo ohms resistance is 

traversed (a) by a direct current of lo amperes, (b) by an alternating current 
whose maximum value is lo amperes. (K LJ. M.A.) 

2 . Find an expression for the velocity with which a wave of compression 
travels through a gas. Discuss the way m which the expression for llie velocity 
IS affected by the theoretical assumptions made as to the thermal condition of 
the gas during the passage of the wave. 

3 . Give an account of the scientific work of one of the following : Newton, 

Joule, Faraday. (O. c'v C II S (\) 

4 . State Newton’s law of cooling, and show that the temperature of a body 

which cools according to this law is given by v where v denotes the differ- 

ence in temperature of the body and its surroundings. 

The temperature of a vessel filled with hot water and left to cool by radiation 
in a room at temperature 13 0^’ C. was 44*6'", 26-8”, 197”. 15*2”, and C. after 
0, 36, 71, 126, and 154 minutes respectively. Graph logu as a function of i, and 
so determine the numerical value of c. 

5 . Write a .short account of (a) the thermal conductivity of a gas ; (h) the 

Joule-Thomson effect. (E.l'. Inter. Hons.) 

6. Write brief accounts of two of the following : 

(а) The solar constant ; 

(б) The effective temperature of the sun ; 

(c) Convective equilibrium in the atmosphere. (E.U. M.A. Hons.) 

7 . Explain the red colour of (i) a coke fire, (2) a dark-room lamp, (3) a stron- 
tium flame, (4) a piece of copper, and (5) the setting sun. (E.ll M.A.) 

8 . Discuss from the point of view of the molecular theory of gases the question 

of internal energy and specific heat. (E.U. Inter. Hons.) 

9 . Discuss the significance of the equation of state of van der Waals, with 
special reference to the constants invoked, and find the values of the critical 
pressure, volume, and temperature in terms of these constants. (St. A. U.) 

10 . Write an account of the equation of van der Waals, and show how to 

obtain relations between the critical constants of a substance and the constants 
of this equation. (E.ll. M.A.) 

11 . What are the reasons which have led to the introduction of the constants 

a and b into the van der Waals’s equation for a gas, and what physical meanings 
do you attach to the constants ^ How can they be connected with the critical 
point of the gas ? (L-L. B.Sc.) 

12 . Explain, without theoretical proofs, the way in which the following 
quantities are represented on a thermoelectric diagram : 

Peltier coefficient, Thomson coefficient, the total E.M.F. in a thermoelectric 
circuit, and the amounts of heat absorbed reversibly in such a circuit. 

Give an account of a method of measuring the rate of heat emission from a 
radioactive substance, employing a thermoelectric circuit. (E.U. M.A. Hons.) 
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13. Write a short account of the kinetic theory of gases as applied in obtaining 

the simple gas equation, indicating how the simple gas C(|uation has to be modified 
when the molecules are no longer regarded as mass-points. (St. A. U.) 

14 . State briefly the chief assumptions made in the elementary kinetic theory 

of gases, and explain how far these were corrected by van dcr Waals. What is 
meant by the root mean sejuare velocity of the molecules of a gas? Calculate 
its numerical value in the case of hydrogen at o'^C., given that the density of 
hydrogen at N.T.P. is o-ooooo gm./c.c. (L.U. B.Sc.) 

15 . What do you understand by the term “ triple point " ? Discuss its pro- 

perties, taking water as an example, and paying special attention to the slopes of 
the steam-ice and hoar-frost lines. (L.U. Spec. B.Sc.) 

16 . State the principle of ecjuipartition of kinetic energy, and from this deduce 

an expression for the ratio of tlie specific heats of a polyatomic gas. What is 
the theoretical value of this ratio (a) for a monatomic gas, (b) for a diatomic 

gas? How do these values agree with the ex])erimental results? (St. A. U.) 

17 . Give a general account of Debye\s theory of the specific heat of a 

solid. (St. A. U.) 

18 . Write an account of the specific heats of solids with special reference to 
their temperature relations. 

Give an outline of the way m which the quantum theory has been employed to 
explain the observations. (St. A. U.) 

19 . Discuss the determination of the specific heat of hydrogen at temperatures 

from atmospheric downwards, and the importance of the results for molecular 
theory. (L.U. Spec. B.Sc.) 

20 . A.ssuming that the molecular energy of a gas is ecpially distributed among 

the degrees of freedom of the molecules, show that the ratio of the specific heats 
is equal to i 4 2/n, where n is the number of degrees of freedom per molecule. 
Discuss tile information about the internal structuie of molecules which can be 
obtained from this result. (St. A. 11.) 

21 . Discuss the method of obtaining information regarding the structure of a 

molecule of a gas by determining its specific heats, volume constant and pressure 
constant, and their variation with temperature. (St. A. U.) 



APPENDIX I 

FUNDAMENTAL PHYSICAL CONSTANTS 


Velocity of light 

c 

=^2-09776 

\ lo^*' cm. scc.~*. 

Electron charge 

e 

= 4-8025 

X lO‘ 

c.s.u. 

Specific electron charge 

e/m 

= 1-7592 

X 10^ 

e.m.u. gm.“'. 

Planck’s constant 

h 

= 6-624 

X lO" 

erg. sec. 

Faraday’s constant * 

F 

= 9-6514 

X 10^ 

e.m.u. (gm. equiv.) 

Avogadro’s constant f 

N 

= 6-0228 

X 10*3 mole"'. 

Mass of molecule of mol. wt. 

M 

= Af ( 1-96055 

X lO" 

“*) gm. 

Atomic weight of hydrogen 

HI 

= 1-00813. 


Mass of hydrogen atom 

Ms 

= I -(>7339 

X 3 0 " 

gm. 

Mass of the electron - 

in 

= 9-io(>(> 

X 10 " 

gm. 

Mass of the proton * 

Mp 

— 1 -67248 

X 10" 

-24 

Gas constant for t mole 


= 8-31436 

X 10“ 

erg. deg."' mole"', 

Boltzmann’s constant 

k 

= 1-38047 

X 10 

erg. deg."'. 

Volume of one mole at N.T.P. 


- 2 2 -/j 14 litres. 


Fine structure constant 

OL 

- zttc^ Ihc — p : 

29760 

X 10 “®. 

Reciprocal of a - 

i/« 




Rydberg’s constant - 


109737-303 

cm."* 


One electron volt 


-- r *60203 erg. 

Joule's equivalent 

J 

= 4- 1^55 joule 

5 cal.' 

1 

Ice point - - - - 

To 

- 273*16^ K. 




Based on the results recorded for the General l^liysical Constants as of 
August 1941 by Raymond T. Birgc [Reports on Progress in Physics, vol. viii, 
p. 90, 1941, The Physical Society, J^ondon). 'lliesc \'alues form a consistent 
system. The values of the coiivStants given above diiler slightly from those 
m the Internatiorml Critical Tables (1926) and from those given by Birge 
in the Physical Review Svpplenient (1929). The earlier results of Birge are 
frequently quoted in the text, but as a consequence of much critical work 
" the situation in respect to the general constants is now vastly improved 
over that obtaining in 1929 

* This is the value of the Faraday constant on the 'physical scale, based on the 
assumption that the ordinary isotope = 16*0000. Two other isotopes of 
oxygen are known (^’'O and and the cheinicMl scale is based on the assumption 
that atomic weight of the mixture is i6*oooo. On the latter scale the haraday 
constant has the value 9*0^87 x 10®. 

t This is the value of Avogadro’s constant on the chemical scale. 
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PHYSICAL CONSTANTS OF THE ELEMENTS 

The following table contains some of the more important physical con- 
stants of the chemical elements. The columns are numbered from left to 
right, and give the following information where available : 

1. The atomic number, Z. 

2. The name of the element. 

3. The accepted chemical symbol. 

4. The atomic weight, assuming 0 =i 6 *ooo, accepted in the year 1938. 

5. The density in gm. cm.“® for the solid state, or in some instances 
(marked 1 ) for the liquid state. 

6. The melting point on the absolute scale (°K.). 

7. The boiling point (approximate) at a pressure of 760 mm. on the 
absolute scale (®K.). 

8. The specific heat, in most cases at room temperature (indicated by E). 
In some cases the range of temperature (approximate) is indicated. The 
letter I is used for the ice-point and S for the steam-point. The specific 
heat is in cal. gm.-^ °C.“^ 

9. The latent heat of fusion in cal. gm.~^ Many of these results are 
somewhat uncertain. 

For coefficients of expansion see page 87, and for coefficients of thermal 
conductivity see page 390. 
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3 

Symbol 

w o iz; o u,:SSs<'J^ w) ucWtlSt^ 

2 

Element 

Hydrogen 

Helium - 
Lithium - 
Beryllium 

Boron 

Car- (Diamond 
bon \Graphite 
Nitrogen - 

Oxygen - 

Fluorine - 
Neon 

Sodium - 
Magnesium 
Aluminium 
Silicon 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur - 

Chlorine - 
Argon 

Potassium 
Calcium - 
Scandium 

I 

Z 

>0^0 t^oe ooMNf02-;;;> « Jt-S'Sn 
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3 ! 

Symbol 


2 

Element 

Ruthenium 
Rhodium - 
Palladium 

Silver 

Cadmium - 
Indium 

Tin - - - 

Antimony 

Tellurium 

1 Iodine 

Xenon 

Caesium - 
Barium - 
Lanthanum 
Cerium 

Praseodymium 

Neodymium 

Samarium 

Europium 

Gadolinium 

Terbium - 

Dysprosium 

Holmium 

Erbium - 

I 

Z 

5 ^ 5; Si !?> !?1 IS S S'?) IS” S >2 S S 0 'O VO S too 
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PART II 


SYMBOLS FOR PHYSICAL QUANTITIES 

This list is intended to supplement that given in Part I on page 526. 
I he meanings of some of the more important symbols are, however, 
repeated here. 

A work ; activity 

C specific heat 

c velocity of light 

d perfect differential 

E energy ; surface emissivity 

F Plelmholtz free energy 

Fq the faraday 

/ sum of the partition functions 

G Gibbs free energy 

H enthalpy or total heat ; heat of reaction 
h rate of transfer of heat or thermal transmission 
h Planck’s constant 

J Joule’s equivalent ; action 

K thermal conductivity 

h diffusivily of temperature ; Boltzmann’s constant 

L latent heat 

P possibility number 

p impulse co-ordinate 

Q quantity of heat 

q positional co-ordinate 

B gas constant 

8 entropy 

s molecular diameter 

T temperature on gas scale 

To ice point 

U intrinsic or internal energy 

W probability 

w mean molecular energy 

z electrochemical equivalent 
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CiREEK SYMiiOES 
/S modulus of distribution 

y ratio of specific heats 

J coefficient of diffusion ; increment 

€ efficiency ; element of energy 

coefficient of viscosity 
temperature in general 
undulatance 
mean free path 

frequency ; kinematical viscosity 
product 
sum 

<T surface tension ; Stefan’s ('onstant 

T temperature on thermodynamic scale 

oj pulsatance 

partition function 

MISCELLANEOUS SYMBOLS 
0 cyclic integral 

r nabla or del, a vector operator 

! factorial, thus nl ^ //(a - i)(/? - 2) . . , 3 . 2 . i 
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813 

Absolute temperature of ice point, 609, 

841 ; of steam point, 609 
Absolute zero, 533, 605. 608. 777 ; 

approach to, 686, 696 
Absorption, of radiation, 750'75-. 
754-757 

Absorptive power, 755 
Acceleration ot gravity, 572 
Action of a system, 822 
Activity, 668. 729 

Adiabatic change, 559, 580. 609, 615. 

^75, 690 ; stretching of wire. 676 
Affinity, chemical, 662 
Air thermometer, 61 1 
Allen, H. S,, undulatance, 71 1 
Ampere, 668 

Andrews, Thomas, form of isothermals. 

Anemometer, hot wire, 721 
Angstrdm, A. J., periodic flow' of heat, 
707-708 

Angstrom pyrohcliometer, 751 
Angular velocity, 620 
Atmosphere, cycle in, 682 ; pressure of, 
572 ; thermodynamics of, 679 
Atom of hydrogen, 841 
Atomic heat, 775, 777, 780 ; number, 

842 : structure, 831 
Atomic system, weight, 842 
Available energy, 628, 631 
Avogadro’s constant, 669, 760, 841 
Ayrton, W. E., convection, 716 

Barnes, H. T., electrical equiv^alent of 
heat, 551, 353 

Bell, R. P., Physical Chemistry, 838 
Bernoulli, Daniell, Boyle's law, 799 
Berthelot, Daniel, limiting density, 370 
Berthelot, Marcellin P. E., maximum 
work, 662 

Birge, R. T., Boltzmann's constant, 817 ; 
fundamental constants, 571-572, ^7, 
841 ; ice-point. 570/. ; mechanical 
2x3 


equivalent of heal, 334 , systematic 
observations, 794 ; total radiation 
constant, 731, 73() 

Black body, 732, 743, 747, 748, 754, 735 
Black, Joseph, latent heat, 3<)6 
Bloch, E., molc'cular velocities, 803/ 
Bohr, Niels, (juantum theory. 827-828, 
830 

Boiling point, and latent heat, G37 , 
of elements, S.\z ; of thermom(‘ter. 
\anation with pressure, 637 
Bolometer. 723, 724, 727, 747^ 749 
Boltzmann, Ludwig, entropy and pro 
babihty, 739, 785, 813-819; equi- 
])artition of energy, 382 ; IVlaxwell’s 
distribution law, 800 ; radiation laws, 
741-7.^3, 736 ; second law of thermo- 
dynamics, 78*) 

Boltzmann's constant, 757, 760, 810, 
817-818, 841 ; H theorem, 818-819 
Born, Max, molecular distribution, 808 , 
specific heat, 78^ , statistical metluKl, 
»37 

Bose, S. N., statistical theory, 82 8- 830. 
«33-«34* 83^-837 

Bousfield, W. R., and W, E., mechanical 
equivalent of heat, 333 
Boussinesq, J., convection, 718, 720 
Boyle, Robert, 25; pendulum, 501/ ; 

structure of matter, 799 
Boyle’s law, 5O9, 372 
Boyle's law, deviations from, 572-573 
Boyle temperature. 373 
Bo3rs, C. V., radiomicrometcr, 725-727 
Bragg, William H., crystal structure, 783 
Bragg, W. L., crystal structure, 783 
de Bray, G., probability function, 793/-. 
796 

Bridge, Wheatstone, 723, 724 
Bridgman, P. W., thermodynamic rela- 
tions, 658 

de Broglie, Louis, wave mechanics, 834 
Brdnsted, J. N., Physical Chemistry, 838 

Gailletet, L. P., liquefaction of gases, 
690-6111 
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Callendar, H. L., electrical equivalent 
of heat, 551, 553; entropy, 622/ ; 
ice- point, 690 /. ; thermodynamic 
notation, 659 
( alone, 531 

( alorimeter, continuous flow, 548 551 ; 

liquid oxygen, 777 ; vacuum, 776 
Campbell, A., pulsatance, 711 
( ajiacity, thermal, 775 
('apillarity, 673 

Carnot, H., work of Sadi Carnot, 50b 
Carnot, Sadi, caloric theory, 532 ; change 
of entropy in cycle, 021-022 ; com- 
pression of gases, 573 ; cycle. 597-602 ; 
efficiency, O04-O05 ; life and work of, 
5C)6-6 o 3 ; second law of thermo- 
dynamics, 532 

( mot's cycle, 596-603, 609-611, 021-624 
Carnot's theorem, 604-605 
Carslaw, H. S., MatfmtKitical Theory of 
the Condiietion of Heat, 708 /. 
Castelfrancbi, G., statistical theory, 

83-2 / 

Change of state, 634 
( haos. 759, 814 

C'haracteristic frequency, 777-778, 780. 
782 ; functions, 65O ; surface, 652 ; 
temperature, 780, 782 
('harge, electronic, 841 
Charles's law, 569 

Le Ghatelier, H, L., law of reaction, 663 
Chemical affinity, 662 
Chemical equivalent, 008 
Chemical reactions, 566, (>93 
Clapeyron, E., first latent heat equation, 
630 ; indicator diagram, 600 ; work 
of Carnot. 596 

Clapeyron-Clausius equation, O34-638 
Claude, liquefaction of gases, 6<)i 
Clausius, R., change of entropy in 
cycle, 622-623 ; degradation of 
energy, 628-631 ; entropy, 812 ; first 
latent heat equation, O36 ; kinetic 
theory, 800 ; second latent heat 
ec] nation, 641-644 ; second law of 
thermodynamics, 553, (x)3 ; thermo- 
dynamic notation, 659 
Cobientz, W. W., total radiation con- 
stant, 750-751. 756-757 
(Coefficient of expansion, of a gas, 570 
('ollisions, of molecules, 800, 805-807 
Colour, 731 ; and temperature, 732 
Complexions, 790, 807 
C'ompression, of a gas, 534, 573 ; of a 
liquid, 678 

Conduction of heat, mathematical 
theory, 698 

Conductivity, thermal, 585, 586, 589 ; 
mathematical theory of, 698 ; in the 
earth’s crust, 708 
Conductivity, electrical, 837 


Conservation of energy, 532, 555, 562^ 
Conservative system, ^3 , 

Constant, Boltzmann's, 7(10, 816, 817; 
faraday, 669, 842 ; gas, 841 ; radia- 
tion, 750, 756 ; solar, 750-752 
Constants, physical, 554, 768, 841 ; 

elastic, 782 ; of the elements, 842 
('ontinuous flow, method of, 548, 551 
Convection of heat, 714 ; natural, 714, 
715, 718, 721 ; forced, 714. 716, 718, 
719 

Co-ordinates, dynamical, 820, 824 
Cotter, J. R., diffusion of gases, 590 
Coulomb, 667, 069 

Couple or torque, work done by, 545, 549 
Crookes, William, radiometer, 723, 726 
Crystal structure, 783 

Curie, Marie, 709 
Curie, Pierre, 709 

Cycle, 555, 596, 5t>9, 62t> ; work done in 
560, 598 ; for a perfect gas, 609 ; 
reversible, boi, 621 ; atmospheric, 
682 

Dalton, John, compression of gases, 
573 ; diffusion of gases, 585 
Dalton's second law (partial pressures), 
5(19-570, 786 

Dampier-Whetham, W. C., law of error, 
797 /* 

Daniell cell, 670-O71 

Darwin, C. Q., statistical methods, 831 /., 

833 

Davis, A. H., convection, 720-721 
Davy, Humphry, 532 
Debye, P., specific heat, 779-783 ; very 
low temperatures, 691 
Degeneration, 628, 825, 832 
Degradation, (128, 825 832 
Degrees of freedom, 582, 641, 775, 779, 
800, 825 

Dekhotinsky, thermoregulator, 734 
Demon, Maxwell's, 629 
Density and temperature, of a gas, 569, 
570 ; of elements, 842 
Despretz, C., latent heat, 646 ; thermal 
conductivity, 702-704 
Dewar, James, melting point under pres 
sure, 637 ; liquid oxygen calorimeter, 
777 

Diameters, molecular, 592, Table 47, 
593 

Dieterici, C., latent heat, 637 
Differential coefficient, 563 ; complete 
or perfect, 563, 649, 743 
Diffusion of gas, 585, 587, 590 
Diffusivity, 590 

Diffusivity of temperature, equations, 
(399, 705, 708 ; in three dimensions, 
709 

Dilatation, see Expansion 
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Dirac, P. A. M., statistical theory, 828, 
• 830-834, 836-837 
Displacement law, 741, 744 
Dissipation ol energy, 629 
Distribution of energy, 745, 748 ; of 
velocities, 799 ; law, 745, 791^, 804, 
807, 8 1 8, 819 ; constant, 810 
Draper, radiation, 773 
Duhem, P., Le Potentiel ThernuxIyHO- 
niique, Gibbs function, 661 
Dulong, P. L., convection, 715 ; spetilic 
heat, 775-776 

Dulong and Petit’s law, 775-776, 778, 
780 

Dunoyer, L., molecular fays. 806 

Earth, age of, 709 ; temperature w ave 
in, 708, 711 

Eddington, A. S., entropy, 814 ; proba- 
bility, 787 

Edser, E., melting point and pressure, 
638 

Efficiency, 601 

Ehrenfest, P., quantum theory, 824 
Einstein, A., radiation formula, 827-828 ; 
spt‘cific heat, 777-779 ; statistical 
theory, 828-830, 833-834, 836-837 
Elasticity, constants ot, 782 
Eldridge, J, A., Maxwell’s distribution 
law, 807 

Electrical energy, 534, 550, 6G7 
Electrical ecpii valent of heat, 534, 542, 
550, 667 

Electrical resistance, 550 
Electric cells, 669 
Electric heating, 550 
Electrochemical equivalent, 668 
Electrochemistry, 667 
Electrolysis, 668 

Electromagnetic theory, 531, 728 
Electromotive force, 550, 667, 670, 672 
Electron, 669, 727, 830, 837 ; spin of. 
830, 832 ; charge of, 841 ; mass of, 
841 

Emissive power, 748, 754, 772 
Emissivity, surface, 6<}9 
Enclosure, uniform temperature, 755 
Endothermic process, 566 
Energy, 531, 596; available, 628, 631 ; 
conservation of, 555. 562 ; degrada- 
tion of, 628 ; density, 729, 742, 756 ; 
distribution of, 745, 748, 754, 762 . 
equipartition of, 582, 757, 763, 775, 
799; free (Helmholtz), 657, 600 ; free 
(Gibbs), 658, 661 ; internal or intrin- 
sic, 562, 564, 580, 631, 656, 639, 692 ; 
least, 663 ; of a resonator, 761 ; of 
light vibrations, 762 ; of molecules, 
801, 803, 809 
Engine, expansion, 691 
Engine, heat. 332. 350, 508 


Enthalpy, 564, <>37, (H»o, 687 
Entropy, 613, 651, ()6o. 812 ; analogies, 
018 , and probability, 759, 783, 812 , 
at the absolute zero, ()<)5 ; change of. 
61 1>, 021 ; increase of, 028 ; matlie 
rnatical expression, 617; measure 
ment of, 624 ; of a gas, 627, 832 ; of 
jiaramagnetic salts, ; temperature 
diagram, 625, 082 

Ecpiation of state, 358 ; of Clausius, 
04 1-043 

E(jiiilibnum, 662, 733, 800, 828 
Ecpupartition ol eneigy, 382, 737, 763, 

799 

P(]uivalcnt, dynamical (or mechanical), 

533. 574. 57« 

Hnor, law of, 794, 801 
Ether, luminiferous, 757, 762, 763, 765, 
8?7 

Eucken, A., spetific heat, 783/. 

Ewing, J. A., enthalpy, 0()o ; entropy, 
02 1, heat engines, 336/.; tliermo- 
dynamic notation, 039 
Exclusion principle, 830 
h.xothermic jmxess, 30() , reaction, 3()<» 
Ex])ansiort, free, 08() ; irreversible*, ()8(> 
Ex])aiisiori engine, (x)! 

Jtxponontial functions, 770 

Faraday, Michael, Maxwell’s distribution 
law, 800 

I’aratlay’s laws of elec trolysis, 668-66c) 
I’araday (electrical unit), 0(>c>, 842 
Fermi, E., statistical theory, 828, 
8^0-837; Thcrniwlifnamicft, 

838 

Fery, C., radiation pyrometer, 733-734 
Findlay, A., ])hase rule, (>41 /. 
hirst law of thermodynamics, 331, 555, 
092 

Fishenden, Margaret, Heal Trammis- 

.sioti , 7 1 (> /. 

Fizeau, A. H. L., toothed wheel experi- 
ment, 807 

Forbes, J. D., thermal conductivity, 
708 

Forsythe, W. E., optical pyrometer, 736 ; 

radiation laws, 733, 735 
Foster pyrometer, 743 
Eouner’s ecjuation, 098-710 
Fowler, R. H., entropy, 817-818 ; heat 
theorem of Nernst, tup ; statistical 
theory. 825/., 833, 834 
Franz, R., thermal conductivity, 702-704 
Fraser, R. G. J., molecular rays, 805 
Freedom, degrees of, 382. 641, 763, 773, 
778, 8<x), 823 

Free energy, 675 ; Gibbs, 658, 661 ; 

Helmholtz, 657, 660 
Free path, 392, 804-807 
Freezing, 637 
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Freezing machines, 686 ; mixtures, 64 1 
Frequency, characteristic, 777, 779 : 

collision. 592 ; of light, 754. 768-769 
Friction, ,534, 535 
Friction balance, 542, 545 
Friesen, S. von, physical constants, 841 
Function, exfionential, 770 ; proba- 
bility, 795 ; partition, 809, 810, 825 ; 
thermodynamic, 649, 656, 658, 659 ; 
wave, 834 

Fundamental gas ec] nation, 570 
Fundamental interval (thermometric), 
570 

Fusion, 637, 638 ; line, 640 

Galton, Francis, biometrics, 797 
Gannon, W., electrical equivalent of 
heat, 551, 533 

Oas, 569 ; com])ression of, 573 ; con- 
stant, 571-572, 582, 760, 775, 841 ; 
density of. 569, 570, 801 ; energy of, 
576. 580, 801 ; entropy of, 627, 832 ; 
etjualion, 571, 651, 790; expansion 
of, 573, 582 ; ideal, 572, 831 ; laws, 
569, 799 ; non-perfect, 572, 690 ; 
perfect, 572, 576, 580, 089, 831 , 
permanent, 571 ; pressure, 56<) ; 
rarefaction of, 573 ; real, behaviour 
573 > scale of temperature, 570, 
609, 611, 801 : specific heats of, 577. 
582, 832 ; work done in expansion ol, 
58^ 

Gases, inert, 582, 583 ; kinetic theory of, 
576, 582, 686 ; liquefaction of, 6gi ; 
permanent, 571 
Gassendi, atomic theory, 799 
(Gaussian law ol error, 7<)3, 795, 797. 
800-801 

Gay-Lussac, L. J., internal energy of a 
gas. 573-575. 57^^. b86 
Giauque, W. F., very low temperatures, 
691 

Gibbs, J. W., enthalpy, 564, 660 ; 
entropy ancl probability, 813-814 ; 
entropy temperature diag’-am, 625 ; 
equipartition of energy, 582 ; phase 
rule, 640 ; second law of thermo- 
dynamics, 603 ; thermodynamic func- 
tions, 652, 658-662 ; thermodynamic 
notation, 659 ; thermodynamics, 838 
Gibbs free energy or Gibbs function, 
658-659, 661-662 
Gibson, G. E., entropy, 818 
Glazebrook, R. T., Dictionary of Applied 
Physics, 710 
Gram-atom, 669 
Gram-equivalent, 668-669 
Gram-molecule (mole), 670 
Griffiths, E., radiation pyrometry, 734/. 
Griffiths, E. H., electrical equivalent of 
heat, 551, 553 


Guggenheim, E. A., entropy, 625 ; 
Modern Thermodynamics, 838 

Haas, Arthur, radiation laws, 772/. 
de Haas, W. J., paramagnetic method. 
691-692 

Hax^ton, W. R., action of a system, 
822 ; generalised dynamics, 824 
Heat and motion, 531 ; concept of, 531 ; 
content, see Enthalpy ; engine, 679 ; 
engine, ideal, 598, 674 ; function, 
564, 658 ; of formation, 567, 670 ; 
of reaction, 566, 670-671 
Heat-loss, 714 
Heat pump, 557 

Heat theorem of Nernst, 692, 817, 818 
Heisenberg, Wemer, exclusion principle, 

831. 83b 

Heitler, W., exclusion principle, 831 
Helium, liquefaction of, 691 
Helmholtz, H. L. F. von, c.m.f. of cell, 
671-673 ; free energy, 656-658, 660- 

(>6i 

Helmholtz free energy, 656-661 
Henning, F., latent heat of steam, 637, 
641 

Hercus, E. 0., mechanical equivalent of 
heat, 548-550. 553-554 
Hertz, H., electric dipole, 8 jo 
Hess, G. H., heat of reaction, 367-568 
Hirn, G A., friction balance, 542 ; 

saturated vapours, 645 
Hoare, F. E., ice-point, 690 /. ; Thermo- 
dynumUis, 838 
Hoar-frost, line, 640 
Holborn, L., optical pyrometer, 736 
Hooke, Robert, structure of matter, 799 
Houstoun, R. A., thermal conductivity, 
710 

Hoxton, L. G., ice-point, 690 /. 
H-tlieorem, 818 
Hughes, J. A., convection, 717 
Hull, G. F., radiation pressure, 731 
Huygens, Christiaan, mechanics, 785 
Hydrogen, constants for, 841 ; gas 
thermometer, 570, 571, 61 1 ; ortho- 
and para-, 830 

Ice calorimeter, latent heat of fusion, 
638 ; melting of, 638 ; specific 
volume, 638 

Ice-point, on absolute scale, 572, 690 ; 

under various pressures, 638-640 
Impulse co-ordinate, 820 
Indicator diagram, 557, 577, 609, 615, 
626, 634 

Infra-red rays, 747 

Ingenhausz, J., thermal conductivity, 
701 

Internal or intrinsic energy, 562, 564, 
580, 651, 656, 659, 671, rK)2 
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Inversion of cooling effect, 688 ; tem- 
perature, 688 

Irreversible transformations. 585, 602, 
630, 686 

Isentropic, 624, 625, 679, 682 
Jsochoric, 558 
Isocliromatic, 771 
Isopiestic, 558 

Isothermal, 615 ; change. ^*59. 67s : 
comparison, 768 

Isothermal expansion, of CO^, 634 ; of 
gas, 609 

»/, Joule’s equivalent ; measurement of, 
533-554 

Jaeger, W., electrical equivalent of heal, 

551-553 

Jeans, James, molecular diameter, 593- 
594 ; radiation laws, 757, 762-768, 
826-827, 837 : specific heats oi gases, 
583 /. 

Jones, H., with N. F Mott, Properties oj 
Metals and Alloys, 783 
Jordan, P., statistical theory, 829 
joule, unit of energv, 667 
Joule, J. P., comjiression and rare- 
faction of gases, 374 ; early experi- 
ments, 533-333 ; first law of thermo- 
dynamics, 532-333 , friction balance 
experiments, 342-345 ; internal energy 
of a gas, 374-577 , irreversible ex])an- 
sion, 686-6t)o ; molecular streaming, 
587-388 ; jiaddle-wheel experiment, 
533-54 1 ; porous jilug experiment. 
57b 

joule's law for a perfect gas, 576-377 
joule-Thomson effect, 686-6c^o 
Jfirges, convection, 716-717 

Kapitza, Peter, liquefaction of helium, 

Karman, Th. von, specific heat, 783 
Kaye, G. W. C., molecular heats, 367 /. 
Kelvin, Lord (William Thomson), abso- 
lute scale of temperature, ()03-(>o8 ; 
available energy, 631, 812-813 ; em f 
of cell, 662, 670-671 ; first latent heat 
equation, 636 ; irreversible expansion, 
686-690 ; melting point under pres- 
sure, 638-639 ; molecular diameter, 
593 ; porous plug experiment, 576 ; 
second law of thermodynamics, 333, 
603, 623, 628 ; thermal conductivity, 
708-709 ; work of Carnot, 596 
Kilgour, convection, 716 
Kinetic energy, 531, 763 ; of rotation, 
620 

l\inetic energy, mean, of a molecule, 
763, 775 ; of a vibration, 764 ; of 
rotation, 763 

Kinetic theory, 773 ; of gases, 799 


King, L. V., convection. 717-718. 720- 
721 ; thermal conductivity, 708 
Kirchhoff, G. R., black body, 732 ; 

nidiation laws, 754-755 
Bdebe, latent heat, 636 
Knoblauch, latent heat, 636 
Knudsen, M., mean free path, 805 ; 

molecular How, 392 
Koref, F., specific heat, 776 
Kurlbaum, F., bolometer, 724. 7.17 ; 

optical pyiomefer, 736 
Kiirti, N., paramagnetic method, 6()i 

Laby, T. H., mechanical equivalent of 
heat, 548 530, 533-334 ; molecular 
heats, 367/. 

Lammert, Maxwell’s distribution law, 

807 

Lange, specific he.it, 776 
Langley, S. P., bolometer. 723-724 
Langmuir, Irving, convection, 71 6 
Laplace, P. 8 ., law ot errors, 7c>5 ; v'elo- 
citv ol sound. 3‘>t) 

Larmor, Joseph, radiation laws, ; 

radi.it ion pressure, 7 28 
Latent he.it, 5f)6 , and boiling point, 
646, (‘(juation, tirst, 634 ; eijiiation, 
second, 641 ; 'J'abli‘ ol, 842 , ot steam, 
641 ; variation with tempcniture, 641 
I.avv in ])hysics. ySi) ; of eiror, 797, 
800 , ot distnliiition, 7()(), 804, 807 , of 
rejiction, 663 , see 'I hermodvnamics 
Lebedew, P., r.uliatioii piessuie, 731 
Leslie, John, compression of g.ases, 573 ; 
nature of heat. 5^1 

Lewis, G. N., and M ILuidall, entropy, 
815, 818; lu'.it theorem oi Nernst, 
6()() ; thermodynamic notation, (>S9 ; 
Thertnodt/fKttH'irs, 838 
Light, 72 ^ 740. 741-753 
Linde, C. von, latent heat, 636 
Lindemann, F. A., molecular cooling. 

(H>i / , specific heal, 77O, 779 
faqnefaction, of gases, ()86 
Lodge, Oliver J., entropy, 814 
London, F., exclusion pnnciplc, 831 
Lorentz, H. A., convection, 718 ; radia- 
tion laws, 733/., 765/. 

Loschmidt, J., molecular diameter, 503 
Low Icmjieratures, production ol, 686- 
(H)2 

Luminescence, 734 

Lummer, Otto, black body radiation, 
755 ; bolometei, 724, 747 ; radiation 
laws, 733. 74 L 74^-750, 756-757. 

773-774 , , 

Lummer- Kurlbaum bolometer, 724-725, 

749 

Maclaurin, Colin, friend of Stirling, 793 
Macleod, D. B., surfan* tension. 676 
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Magnetism, and cooling, 691 
Margules, immiscibility, 681 
Masius, M., and Max Planck, Theory of 
Heat Radiation, 728 /. 

Mathews, J. H., latent heat, 637 
Maximum of emissive power, 772 
Maxwell, J. C., available energy, 660 ; 
demon, 629, 815 ; distribution of 
molecular velocities, 799-807 ; equi- 
partition of energy, 582 ; ideal heat 
engine, 5<)9 ; law of gaseous velocity, 
591-592 ; molecular diameters, 593 ; 
radiation pressure, 728, 731 ; thermo- 
dynamic relations, 652-650, 658 
Mayer, J. B., mechanical equivalent of 
heat, 574, 578-579, 088 
Mean free path, 805 
Mean sejuare velocity, 803 
Mean velocity, 804 
Measurement, 533, 542 
Mechanical ecjuivaleiit of heat, 533-541. 
542-554. 574. 578 

Mecliamcs, classical, 757, 768, 820, 822, 

8.4 

IVIechanics, quantum or wave, 785, 820, 

834 

Mechanics, statistical, 785, 799, 820, 825, 
833 ; undulatory, 834 
Melting of ice, 638 

Melting point, under various pressures, 
638 : of elements, 842 
Mendenhall, C. E., optical pyrometer, 
736 ; radiation laws, 733, 735 
Metals, conduction in, 837 ; specific 
heat of, 837 

Microphone, hot wire, 722 
Microscopic, state, 808 
Millikan, R. A., entropy, 815 ; size of 
molecules, 593 ; total radiation con- 
stant, 750 

Mixtures, method of, 776 
Mcxlulus of precision, 797 
Mole (gram-molecule), 841 
Moh'cular rays, 805 
Molecular theory, 799, 8oi 
Molecules, diameter of, 592, Table 47, 
593 ; energy of, 801 ; number of, 801 ; 
velocity of, 800. 802, 803 
Moment of inertia. 620 
Momentum, 820, 822 ; angular, 823-824 
Moorby, W. H., mechanical equivalent 
of heat, 548, 553 
Morris, J. T., convection, 721 
Morse, H. N., pyrometer, 736 
Motivity, 631 

Mott, N. P., and H. Jones, Properties of 
Metals and Alloys, 783 
Miiller, E. P., total radiation constant, 751 

Nemst, W., heat theorem, 533, 686, 692- 
696, 812, 817-818 ; intrinsic energy, 


562/. : specific heat, 776, 778-779, 
781 ; zero-point energy, 822 • 

Nernst’s heat theorem, 692-696, 760 
Newcomen, T., steam engine, 596 
Newnham, entropy-temperature dia- 
gram, 682 

Newton, Isaac, probability, 788 
Nichols, E. P., radiation pressure, 731 ; 

radiometer, 726-727 
Nucleus, 556 

Ogg, Alex., I^lanck’s Thermodynamics, 
838 

Ohm, G. S., law of electrical resistance, 

550 

Onnes, H. Kamerlingh, enthalpy, 564. 
660 ; equation of state, 573 ; specific 
heat, 778 

Optical methods, 723-739 
Oscillator, simple harmonic, 760, 820, 
826 

I'addle-wheel experiment, 535 
l*aramagnetism, 691 
Paris, E. T., hot wire microphone, 722 
Partington, J. B., density, 570 /. ; heat 
of reaction, 566 ; latent heat and 
boiling point, 646 f. ; thermcxlyna- 
mics of solutions, 683 
Partition function, 809, 810, 825 
l^ath, mean free, 805 
Pauli, W., exclusion principle, 830-831, 
836-837 

Pearson, Karl, biometrics, 797 
Pdclet, E., convection, 715 
Periodic flow ot heat, 704 
Peq^etual motion, 555 
Petit, A. T., convection, 715 ; specific 
heat, 775-77h 

Phase, 640; diagram, 821, 824; rule, 
640 

Photoelectric cell, 727 
Photometer, 739 
l^hotons, 826, 828, 836, 837 
Pictet, Baoul Pierre, latent heat and 
boiling point, 646/. 

Thtot tube, 717 

Planck, Max, entropy and probability, 
817-818; free energy, 660; heat 
theorem of Nernst, 695 ; Maxwell’s 
distribution law, 800 ; quantum 
theory, 758-762, 766-774, 820-825, 
828; radiation, 728/., 755/., 762, 
826-828, 836 ; second law of thermo- 
dynamics, 612; specific heat, 644; 
Theory of Heat Radiation, 72Sf , ; 
Thermodynamics, 838 
Planck's constant, 762, 767, 768, 783, 
809, 822, 824, 841 
Planck’s resonator, 760-762 
Platinum, resistance thermometer, 723 
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P6ixicax6, H., quantum theory, 708 
Polarising pyrometer, 738 
Porous plug experiment, 576, 087 
Porter, A, W., convection, 715/., 718/. ; 

enthalpy, 564 ; ice-point, 

Positional co-ordinate, 820, 823, 824 
Potential difference, 550, 007 
Potential energy, 590 ; of a vibration, 
7^5 

Potential, thermodynamic, 6(x), 6b i, 6O3 
Poulton, £. B., probability, 789 
Poynting, J. H., reversible processes. 

628 /. ; stretching of a wire, 678 
TVessure, 557-558 ; effect on boiling 
point, 637 ; effect on freezing point, 
638 ; normal, 572 

Pressure of a gas, 569 ; partial, 786 , 
radiation, 728, 731, 74.2 
Preston, Thomas, convection, 715/ ; 
diffusion, 590 / ; second latent heat 
equation, 642 ; thermal conductivity, 
710 ; thermodynamic notation. 659 , 
thennodynamic relations, 66^ / 
Provost, Pierre, theory of exchanges, 

754 

Priestley, Joseph, diffusion of gases, 
585 

Pringsheim, E., radiation laws, 733, 741, 

74f>-75o. 75f>-757. 773-774 
Probability, 759, 760, 7O6, 785, 7<79, 
8o<), 812; and entrojiy, 759. 785, 812 ; 
curves, 796 ; function, 795 ; maxi- 
mum, 809, 815, 825 
Proton, 830 

I*ulsatance, 71 1, 765, 821 
I\roheliometer, 751, 752 
f^rometer, 731 ; optical, 732, 735 ; 
total radiation, 732 ; fixed focus, 
734 ; spectral, 736 ; disa]i|)earing 
filament, 73O ; polarising, 730, 738 

Quantity of electricity, 667 ; of heat, 

533. 562-563 

Quantum, light, 826, 828, 836, 837 ; 
mechanics, 820 ; theory, 754-774 ; 
and specific heat, 775-783 ; and 
statistical methods, 820, 833 ; neces- 
sity for, 768 ; origin of, 758 

Radiant energy, 723 ; heat, 531 
Radiation, 723, 741 ; absorption of, 

755 ; black body, 732, 747-74^. 754 : 
detection of, 723-739 ; emission of. 
73 1 » 755 i equilibrium, 755, 757 : 
formula, 762, 768-769, 826 ; full, 
732, 747-748. 754 ; kiws of, 741 ; 
loss, 715 ; measurement of, 723-739. 
750 ; pressure of, 728, 731, 742 ; 
solar, 750 ; temperature, 754 ; total, 

748. 757 

Raidiomeler, 723 ; torsion, 726, 727 


Radio-micrometer, 723, 727 
Ramsay, William, latent heat and 
boding point, 6.|6 /, 

Randall, M., and G. N. Lewis, entropy, 
815/ ; heat theorem of Xernst, 696 ; 
iliemi(Klynamic notation, 659 ; T/?cr- 
nuxiynurnic^, 838 
Random element, 814 
Rankine, W. J. M., molecular vortices, 
619. 812 

Raretaction of a gas, 534, 573 
Ratio of specific heats, 581, 582 
Rayleigh, Lord (Strutt, J. W.), convec- 
tion, 718-720 ; radiation laws, 746, 
757. 7^2-763. 763. 767-774, 825-827, 

837 

Reaction, chemiial, 366-5(>7, 662, 670 
Reaction, law of, ()()3 
J^efrigerating machine. 356 
Refrigeration, ()8(>, bijo 
Relations, thermodynamic, 6.49-663 
Resistance, electrical, 350 
Resonator ol Pl.inck, 7(10, 820 ; energy 
of, 761, 822, 82() 

Reversibility. 583, 397, 601, (>02, 621, 628 
Reynolds, Osborne, analogies ot (Mitropy, 
(>ic)- 620 ; mcx'hanical eepn valent of 
heat, 548, 3‘)3 ; turbulent flow, 717- 
7.8 

Rice, Jamas, Statistical echanics , 810/ , 
825/., 826/ 

Richards, T. W., latent lieat, 637 
Richardson, E. G., hot wire anemometer, 
jiz 

Richardson, L. F., convection, 721 
Roberts, J. K., air th(‘rmometer, 611 /. ; 

mc'c-hanical e(]uivalcnt of heat, 548 
Robinson, G., Calmliis of Observations, 
7^)5 

Root mean sejuare velocity, 588 
Rotation of a molecule, 764 
Rotator, 823 

Rowland, H. A., mechanical equivalent 
of heat, 345-546, 553 
Rubber, 67I7 

Rumford, Count (Benjamin Thompson), 

heat and friction, 532 

Sackur, 0 ., ejuantnm theory, 826, 833 
Saha, M. N., and B. N. Snvastava, cjuan- 
turn theory. 825/, 833/; specific 
heat, 783 / ; thermal conductivity, 
710 ; Treatise on Heat, 838 
Saturated vapour, 644 ; expansion of* 
643 ; s^iecific heat of, 642-6 
Saturation, curve of, G44 
Saunders, Owen A., Heat Transmission^ 

71^/- 

Scale, absolute or Kelvin, 605. 611, 813 
Schrddinger, E., wave mechanics, 822^ 
834 
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Schuster, Arthur, electrical equivalent 
of heat. 551, 553 

Second law of thermodynamics. 532, 
596, 603, 623, 6^)2, 813 
S4guin, Marc, heat and work. 574 
Selenium cell, 727 

Shaw, W. N., entropy-temperature dia- 
gram, 082 ; thermodynamics of the 
atmosphere, 679-683 
Similitude, principle of, 718 
Simon, F., specific heat, 776 ; very low 
temperatures, 691-692 
Simple harmonic vibration, 764 
Simpson, G. C., thermal stratification of 
atmosphere, 681 /. 

Smeaton, steam engine. 596 

Smith, A. W., latent heat, 637 

Solar constant, 750-752 

Solids, specific heat of, 775 

Solutions, 641 ; thermodynamics of, 683 

Sommerfeld, A., electron gas, 837 ; 

quantum theory, 822 
Specific gravity, 570 
Specific lieat, at low temperatures, 776 ; 
definition of, 564 ; of elements, 842 ; 
of ether, 645 ; of gases, 577, 579 . of 
liquids, 642 ; of saturated vapour, 
642, 644-645 ; of solids, 775, 837 ; of 
steam, 644 ; theories of, 775, 777, 779, 

837 

Specific heats, difference between, 577, 
579, 664, 778 ; ratio of, 581, 582 
Specific volume, 637 
Spectrum, 736, 742. 747-749, 754-759. 
762-774 

Srivastava, B. N., and M. N Saha, 
quantum theory, 825/., 833/, ; speci- 
fic heat, 783/. ; thermal conductivity, 
710 ; Treatise on Heat, 838 
Statistical methods, 696, 766, 785. 799, 
820, 825 

Statistics, Bose-Einstein, 828 ; Fermi- 
Dirac. 830 ; comparison of, 833 
Steam, latent heat of, 637, 641 , line, 
640 ; specific heat of saturated, 644 
Stebbing, Susan, entropy, 814/. 

Stefan, Josef, fourth powder law, 741- 
743 

Stefan's constant, 741, 750-751, 756-757 
Stefan’s law. 733. 741-743, 74h-747» 75^ 
Steinwehr, H. von, electrical equivalent 

of heat, 551-553 

Stern, Otto, molecular rays, 805-807 ; 

statistical theory, 833 
Stewart, Balfour, radiation laws. 754 
Stirling, James, 793 

Stirling’s theorem, 761, 793, 808, 810, 

834 

Stoney, Johnstone, molecular diameter, 
593 

Stratification of the atmosphere. C79 


Stretching of a wire, 676-678 • 

Sun, radiation from, 750-752 ; tempera- 
ture of, 752 
Surface energy, 673 
Surface tension and temperature, 674 

Temperature, 759 ; characteristic, 779 ; 
high, 735, 748 ; low^ 686-696 ; measure- 
ment of, 748 ; of the atmosphere, 679 ; 
absolute, (305, 613, 813 ; gas, 570, 
61 1 ; thermodynamic, 61 1, 813 ; wave 
of, 705. 707. 708 

Tetrode, H., statistical theory, 833 

Thawing pyrometer, 735 

Thermal capacity ; se^ Sjiecific heat ; 

transmission, 714 
Thermocouple, 725-726, 733 
Thermodynamic functions, 649, 656, 
658, 812 ; Table 48, 659; applications 
of, 662 

Thermodynamic notation, 659 
Thermodynamic relations, (>49, 652 
Thermodynamic scale of temperature, 
667 ; see Absolute scale 
Thermodynamics, apphceitions of, 667 ; 

change of state, 634 
Thermodynamics, First law of, 531, 555, 
692 ; Second law, 532, 596, 603, 623, 
692, 813 ; Third law, 533, 692 
Thermoelectricity,, 725-726 
Thermometer, optical, 732, 735 ; radia- 
tion, 723, 732 ; thermoelectric, 725 
Third law of thermodynamics, 533, 692 
Thomas, J. S. G., gas fiow, 721 
Thompson, Benjamin, see Bumford 
Thomsen, H. P. J. J., affinity, 662 
Thomson, James, 638-639 
Thomson, J. J., reversible processes, 
628/. ; stretching of a wire, 678 
Thomson, William, see Kelvin 
Throttling process, 688 
Thurston, E. H., translation of Carnot's 
essay, 596 
Time, 814 

Total heat (enthalpy), 657, 658, 659, 
660, 662 

Transference of heat, 698, 714 
Transmission, of heat, 698, 714 ; of 
radiation, 723, 741 
Transport phenomena, 585, 804 
Trevithick, R., steam engine, 596 
Triple point, 639 
Tropopause, 679, 682 
Trouton, F. T., latent heat and boiling 
point 646/. 

Trouton 's rule, 646 

Tucker, W. S., hot wire microphone, 722 
Tyndall, John, radiation, 741 

Ubbelohde, A. R., Modem Thermo* 
dynamics, 838 
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TJnderg:round temperature, 708-709 
lyndulatance, 711, 765 
Units, electrical, 667-068 
.Units of force, 667 ; of work, O67 

van der Waals, J. D., equation of state, 

825 

Vaporisation, 634; latent heat of, 

634 

Vapour, unsaturated, 634 ; saturated, 
h34 

Vapour pressure, 634 
Velocity, mean, 803, 804 ; most pro- 
bable, 804 ; of light, 841 ; of mean 
square, 803 ; of molecules, 800. S02 , 
root mean square, 805 ; spectium, 
8o() 

Vibrations, 764 ; light, 762 ; energy of, 
764, 7(>0 ; of elastic solid, 779 ; simple 
harmonic, 7O4 
Virial coefficients, 573 
Viscosity, 585, 589 ; Maxwell's law, 
5<>i ; m forced convection, 720 
Volt, 667 

Wanner, H., optical pyrometer, 738-739 
, Waterston, J. J., kinetic theory, 799 
att, iimt of activity, 6O8 
att, James, indicator diagram, 557 ; 
steam engine, 5C)() 

Wave, functions, 834 ; mechanics, 785, 
' 820, 822, 834: number, 770; of 


temperature, 703, 707, 708 ; pro- 
gressive harmonic, 711 
Wave-length, Table 29, 742, 754, 769, 779 
Weber, F., specific heat, 778 
Weight, m probability, 791 
Weldon, Mrs. W. F. R,, probability, 789 
Wheatstone bridge, 723-724 
Wheeler, S. G., Entropy, O20 
Whipple, R. S., pyrometer, 734 
Whitehead, A. N., mathematics, 785 
Whittaker, E. T., Calcnlnji of Observa- 
tions, 795 

Wiedemann, G. H., thermal conduc- 
tivity, 702-704 

Wien, W., black body radiation, 755 ; 
radiation laws, 736, 739, 741-748, 757, 
■ jbi , 708-774 

Wien’s displacement law, 741, 744-743, 

748. 757 

Wien's distribution law, 736, 739, 741- 
74-:. 7-15-748, 7<^8-774 

Wiersma, E. C., paramagnetic method, 

6t>l 

Wilson, William, (|uantum theory, 822 
Wood, A., caloric theory. 

Wood, R. W., radiation pr<*ssure, 731/. 
Work, 506, 787 ; done in a change, 559 , 
units of, 667 
Working substance, 557 
Worthington, A. M., entropy, 620 

Zero, Absolute, 008-609, 611-612, 813 



